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PREFACE. 



Every one perusing the pages of the historians must 
have been impressed with the graphic and singularly pene- 
trative character of many of the sketches of the distin- 
guished persons whose doings form the staple of history. 
These pen-portraits often stand out from the narrative with 
luminous and vivid effect, the writers seeming to have con- 
centrated upon them all their powers of penetration and all 
their skill in graphic delineation. Few things in literature 
are marked by analysis so close, discernment so keen, or 
by effects so brilliant and dramatic. In some of the later 
liistorians this feature is specially noticeable, but it was 
Hume's admirable portrayal of the character of Alfred tlie 
Great that suggested the compilation of the present volume. 
A selection such as this of the more striking passages 
in the great historians will serve, it is believed, a double 
purpose — first as a suitable introduction to these distin- 
g^iished writers for those not acquainted with them, and 
fiext as a means of stimulating a taste for the study of his- 
^ tory itself. It must be remembered that it is largely 
^ through their sympathies for persons that readers gener- 
^ ally find pleasure in history. The sometimes noble and 
>^ sometimes startling personality of great leaders exerts a fas- 
N 
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Evert one perusing the pages of the historians must 
have been impressed with the graphic and singularly pene- 
trative character of many of the sketches of the distin- 
guished persons whose doings form the staple of history. 
These pen-portraits often stand out from the narrative with 
luminous and vivid effect, the writers seeming to have con- 
centrated upon them all their powers of penetration and all 
their skill in graphic delineation. Few things in literatup.^ 
are marked by analysis so close, discernment so keen, or 
bv effects so brilliant and dramatic. In some of the later 
historians this feature is specially noticeable, but it was 
Hume's admirable portrayal of the character of Alfred the 
Great that suggested the compilation of the present volume. 
A selection such as this of the more striking passiiges 
in the great historians will serve, it is believed, a double 
purpose — first as a suitable introduction to these distin- 
guished writers for those not acquainted with them, and 
next as a means of stimulating a taste for the study of his- 
tory itself. It must be remembered that it is largely 
through their sympathies for persons that readers gener- 
ally find pleasure in history. The sometimes noble and 
sometimes startling personality of great leaders exerts a fas- 
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cinating effect upon all susceptible minds, and whatever 
brings this personality vividly before us greatly strengthens 
our interest in the records of the past For these reasons 
this compilation will be found well adapted for the read- 
ing class in high schools and seminaries. 

It is desirable to explain that in some instances the 
selections do not appear here exactly in the form of the 
original. Passages from different pages are sometimes 
brought together, so as to give completeness to the por- 
trait, but in no other way has any liberty been taken 
with the text of the authors. 

In making the selections, the primary object was to 
secure, in each instance, tlie most vivid and truthful por- 
trait obtainable, but it was also thought desirable to ren- 
der the volume as representative of historical literature 
as possible, and hence to include a wide range of writers. 
Tlie work will be found to be tolerably representative in 
this particular, but some well-known historians do not 
appear, for the reason that their methods did not yield 
suitable material. 

The selections terminate with the period of Waterloo, 
because, while great leaders have flourished since those 
days, the historical perspective is not sufficient to permit 
that judicit^. estimate so necessary for a truly valuable 

m 
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GREAT LEADERS, 



THEMISTOCLES AND AEISTIDEa 

Br GEORGE GBOTE. 

[Athenian statesmen and soldiers, the first named bom 614 b. a, 
diedaboat 449; the second, sumamed ''the Just,'* died about 468 b. 
c, date of birth unknown. During the Persian invasions of Greece, 
Themistocles was the most brilliant figure among the Greek leaders ; 
Iu8 genius was onmipresent, his resources boundless. He created the 
>Daritiine supremacy of Athens, and through him the great victory of 
S&lamis was won. His political ascendency was finally lost through the 
distrust created by his unscrupulous and facile character, and he died 
ao exile in Persia, intriguing against his native land. Aristides, less 
brilliant than his rival, was famous for the stainless integrity and up- 
rightness of his public life, and his name has passed into history as the 
symbol of unswerving truth and justice. He also contributed largely 
to the successful leadership of the Hellenic forces against their Asiatic 
inyaders. References : Plutarch's " Lives," Grote's " History of 
Greece," Curtius's " History of Greece."] 

Neither Themistocles nor Aristides could boast of a 
lineage of gods and heroes like the ^acid Miltiades ; * both 
were of middling station and circumstances. Aristides, son 
of Lysimachus, was on both sides of pure Athenian blood. 
But the wife of Neocles, father of Themistocles, was a for- 
eign woman of Thrace or Caria ; and such an alliance is the 

* Miltiades claimed descent from -^acus, the fabled son of Jupi- 
ter, father of Peleus and Telamon, and grandfather of Achilles and 
Ajax the Greater, the chiefs of the Greek heroes before Troy.— G. T. P. 
1 
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less snrprising since Themistocles must have been bom in 
the time of the Peisistratids,* when the status of an Athenian 
citizen had not yet acquired its political value. There was 
a marked contrast between these two eminent men — ^those 
]K)ints which stood most conspicuous in one being comparar 
tively deficient in tlie other. 

In the description of Themistocles, which we have the 
advantage of finding briefiy sketched by Thucydides, the cir- 
cumstance most eniphaticuUy brought out is his immense 
force of spontuniM>us invention and apprehension, without 
any previous aid either from teaching or actual practice. 
The might of unassisted nature was never so strikingly ex- 
hibited OS in him; he conceived the complications of a 
present embarrassment and divined the chances of a mys- 
terious future with equal sagacity and equal quickness. 
The right expedient seemed to flash on his mind extempore^ 
even in the most })orplexing contingencies, without the least 
necessity for promediUition. 

Nor was he less distinguished for daring and resource 
in action. When engaged on any joint affairs his superior 
competence marked him out as the leader for others to fol- 
low ; and no business, however foreign to his experience, 
ever took him by surprise or came wholly amiss to him. 
Sucli is the remarkable picture which Thucydides draws of 
a countryman whoso death nearly coincided in time with 
his own birth. The untutored readiness and universality of 
Themistocles probably formed in his mind a contrast to the 
more elaborate discipline and careful preliminary study with 
which the statesmen of his own day — and Pericles specially 
the greatest of them — approached the consideration and 
discussion of public affairs. Themistocles had received no 
teaching from philosophers, sophists, and rhetors, who were 
the instructors of well-born youth in the days of Thu- 

* Peisistratos was the tyrant of Athens, tho overthrow of whose 
family, al)out 510 B. c, laid the foundation of the Athenian demoo- 
racy.— G. T. P. 
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cydidea, and whotn Aristophanes, the cont«mporwy of the 
lutter, so tmiuerci fully derides — treating «uo It iDitruotioii as 
worso than nothing, and extolling in comparison vith it 
the unlettered courage, the more gymumttc acuomptiah- 
mcnts of the victors at Muratliun. 

The general cliaracter given in Plutarcu, thongh many 
of his anecdotfiB are both trifling and apocryphal, is quite 
ooOBisteat with the briof ski^tch jitst citvd from Thu- 
cydidcs. Thumistoclos had an unbounded passion, not 
merely for glory — insomuch as the laurels of Miltiodea 
acquirod at Marathon deprived liim of rest — but also for 
display of every kind. Ue was eager to vie with men rioher 
tlian himself in showy exhibition — one groat source, though 
not tlie only source of jKipiilarity at Athens ; nor waa he at 
bU scrupulous in procuring the means of doing it. Besidoi 
being scrupulous in attendunco on the eoclesia and ilicM- 
tery, he knew most of the citizens by name, and was alwayii 
ready for advice to them in their private offaira. Jtlonwvur, 
he poBsessed all the tactics of the espert party-man in ooit- 
ciliating political friendsuud in dcft'utiug pcrsouul enemicaj 
and though in the early part of his life sincerely bent upon 
the upholding and aggrandizement of hia country, and was 
on some most critical occasions of unspeakable value to it, 
yet on the whole his morality was as reckless as his intelli- 
gence was eminent. 

He was grossly corrupt in the exercise of power and em- 
ploying tortuous means, sometimes, indeed, for ends in them- 
selves honorable and patriotic, but sometimes also merely 
for enriching himself. He ended a glorious life by years of 
deep disgrace, with the forfeiture of all Hellenic esteem and 
brotherhood — a rich man, an exile, a traitor, and a pen- 
sioner of the Great King, pledged to undo his own previous 
work of liberation accomplished at the victory of Salumis. 

Of Aristidos, unfortunately, we possess no description 
from the hand of Thucydides ; yet his character is so simple 
and consistent that we may safely accept the brief but un- 
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qualified encomium of Herodotus and Plato, expanded as 
it is in the biography of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, 
however little the details of the latter can be trusted. Aris- 
tides was inferior to Thomistocles in resource, quickness, 
flexibility, and power of coping with difficulties ; but incom- 
parably superior to him — ^as well as to other rivals and con- 
temporaries — ^in integrity, public as well as private ; inac- 
cessible to pecuniary temptation as well as to other seductive 
influences, and deserving as well as enjoying the highest 
measure of personal confideuce. 

lie is described as the peculiar friend of Clisthenes, the 
first founder of the democracy ; as pursuing a straight and 
single-handed course in political life, with no solicitude for 
party-ties, and with little care either to conciliate friends or 
to ofl!ond enemies ; as unflinching in the exposure of cor- 
rupt practices by whomsoever committed or upheld; as 
earning for himself the lofty surname of the Just, not less 
by his judicial decisions in the capacity of archon, than by 
his equity in private arbitrations, and oven his candor in 
public dispute ; and as manifesting throughout a long pub- 
lic life, full of tempting oj)portunities, an uprightness with- 
out a flaw and beyond all suspicion, recognized equally by 
his bitter contemporary the poet Timocreon, and by the 
allies of Athens, upon whom ho flrst assessed the tribute. 

Few of the loading men in any part of Greece were with- 
out some taint on their reputation, deserved or undeserved, 
in regard to pecuniary probity ; but whoever became noto- 
riously recognized as possessing this vital quality, acquired 
by moans of it a flrmor hold on the public esteem than 
even eminent talents could confer. Thucydidos ranks con- 
spicuous probity among the first of the many ascendant 
qualities possessed by Pericles ; and Xicias, equal to him in 
this roHpo(!t, though immeasurably inferior in every other, 
owed to it a still larger proportion of that exaggerated con- 
fidence which the Athenian people continued so long to 
repose in him. 
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Tlio abilitioa of AristidoB, thongh apparently ailtMimild to 
eyery ocoiwion ou wlikh he wna engaRod, and only inrunor 
when we comparo him with bo remarkable a man m Thu- 
cydidos, were put in the ahado by tliia iuoorrupttblu prubity, 
which procured for him, however, along with the gonpnd 
esteem, no inconniderablo amount of [mvato enmity from 
job>>orB, whom he exjiosod, and even some jt<iUoi»y Irom 
perBoHH who heard it proclaimed with ullunaivu utitun- 
tation. 

Wu are told that a rustic and nnletterod rlliiicn gave his 
ostructKing vot« and ezprosBed his dieliko agiiiniit Arifitidos 
on the Hiuiplu groifhd that he waa tirtid of huariug him 
always called the Just. Now the purity of thu most honor- 
ahlu muit will not hear to be ho boastfully talked of, as if 
he wero the only honorable man in the country ; the less it 
ia obtruded the more deeply and cordially will it bo felt; 
and the story just alluded to, whether true or false, iliuo- 
trat«8 that natnral rsactiou of fcolitiR producod by alieurd 
encomiasts or )iiirli(i|i.s liy iiiKiiH'niM riu-niii-.H ujkIit fho mnak 
of enoomiastB, who trumpeted for Ariatides as the Just man 
at Attica so as to wound the legitimate dignity of ever; 
one else. 

Xeither indiscreet friends nor artful enemies, howeTer, 
coold rob him of the lasting esteem of his countrymen, 
which he enjoyed with intervals of their displeasure to tho 
end of hia life. Thongh he was ostracized during a part of 
the period between the battles of Marathon and Salamis — at 
a time when the rivalry between him and Themistocles was 
■0 violent that both could not remain at Athens without 
peril — yet the dangers of Athena during tho invasion of 
Xenee brought him back before the ten years of exile were 
expired. His fortune, originally very moderate, was still 
further diminished during the course of bis life, so that he 
died very poor, and the state was obliged to lend aid to his 
children. 



r 
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PERICLES. 

Bt ebnst gubtius. 

[A distinguished statesman, who built up and oonsolidated the 
power of Athens immediately after the Persian wars, bom 405 B. c, 
died 429. His career was contemporaneous with the highest glorj of 
Athens in art, arms, literature, and oratory. As an orator Periolee 
was second only to lK>mosthenes, as a statesman second to none. Ref- 
erences: (imte's "History of Greece," Curtiu8*8 ** History of Greeee,** 
Plutarch's ** Uves," Bulwer's ** Athens."] 

AsPASiA came to Athens when everything new and ex- 
traordinary, everything wliich appeared to be an enlarge- 
ment of ancient usage, a step forward and a new acquisition, 
was joyously welcomed. Nor was it long before it was rec- 
ognized that she enchanted the souls of men by no mere 
arts of deception of which she had learned the trick. Hers 
was a lofty and richly endowed nature with a perfect sense 
of all that is beautiful, and hers a harmonious and felicitous 
development. For the first time the treasures of Hellenio 
culture were found in the possession of a woman surrounded 
by the graces of her womanhood — a phenomenon wliich all 
men looked on with eyes of wonder. She was able to con- 
verse with irresistible grace on politics, philosophy, and art, 
BO that the most serious Athenians — even such men as Soc- 
rates — sought her out in order to listen to her conversation. 

But her real importance for Athens began on the day 
when she made the acquaintance of Pericles, and formed 
with him a connection of mutual love. It was a real mar- 
riage, which only lacked the civil sanction because she was 
a foreigner ; it was an alliance of the truest and tenderest 
affection wliich death alone dissolved — the endless source of 
a domestic felicity which no man needed more than the 
statesman, who lived retired from all external recreations 
and was unceasingly engaged in the labors of his life. 



Donbtlc3S tho posscasion of this woman wm Id nuuiy 
respects invaluable for PennloM. \ot ottly wore lier uccom- 
plishmentB the delights of the leiBore honni which ho nllowod 
himself and tho recreation of hia mind from ItJt rnrvt, hut 
she also kept hi"! in intercouree with tli<t daily Ufo uround 
him. She poaseased whnt he lacked — the jMJwer of being por- 
fcctJy at ease in evory kind of society ; elm kept henwlf in- 
formed of everything that took ptuee in the city ; nor ran 
distant countries have escaped hor attention, since she 18 Miid 
to have first acquainted Pericles with Sicilian oratory, which 
ma at that time developing itself. 

8he was of use to him through hur Titrioiu cannectians 
at home and abroad as vrell as by tho keen ghincu of her 
feminine sagacity and by her kuowltdgo of men. Thus the 

■ ioremoet woman of her age lived in the society of tho man 

■ Irhose superiority of mind had placed him nt the head of 
I tiie first; city of the Hellenes, in loj-al devotion to Ijer friend 
^jnd husband ; and although the mocking spirits at Athens 
^ eagerly sought out every blemish wliich could be discovered 

in the life of PiTiclus, yet no eiilumny wa« ever able to vilify 
this rare nnion and to blacken its memory. 

Pericles had no leisure for occupying himself with the 
management of Ids private property. He farmed out his 
lands and intrusted the money to his faithful slave Evange- 
luB, who accurately knew the measure which his master 
deemed the right one, and managed the household accord- 
ingly ; which, indeed, presented & striking contrast to those 
of the wealthy families of Athens, and ill corresponded to 
the tastes of Pericles's sons as they grew up. For in it there 
VBa no overflow, no joyous and reckless expenditure, but so 
careful an economy that everything was calculated down to 
drsohm and obolus. 

Pericles was perfectly convinced that nothing short of a 
perfectly blameteas integrity and the severest self-abnegation. 
could render possible the permanency of his influence over 
his £ellow-Giti2ena uid prevent the exposure of even the 
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siiiulloflt blot to his cayilers and enemies. After Themiflto- 
eloM had for the first time shown how a statesman and gen- 
eral might enrich himself, Pericles was in this respect the 
admiri'r and most faithful follower of Aristides, and in the 
matti'r of conscientiousness went even much further than 
Cinion, spurning on i)rinci])lo every opportunity ofFered by 
the olllce of gonorul fur a i>erfoctly justifiable personal en- 
richment 

All uttonipts to brilu' him remained useless. His lofty 
Si'ntinientri are cvuloiicod by the remark which he addressed 
to Soi)ho('U\M, who fell in love even in his old age: ^Not 
only the hiuuls, but the eyes also of a general should prac- 
lire continence." The more vivid the appreciation he felt 
for fomiile chiirms the more highly must we esteem the 
e<|uuniinity to which he had attuineil by means of a self- 
conimand which liad bc<>()me a matter of habit with him; 
nor did anything make so ])owerful an impression upon the 
cliangcablo Athenians as the immovable calm of this great 
man. 

Pericles wius neither a lengthy nor a frequent speaker. 
He avoided nothing more scrupulously than supeifloooB 
words, and therefore as often as he appeared before the 
people he prayed to Zeus to guanl him from useless words. 
But the brief words whidi he actually spoke made a propor- 
tionately dee]) im})res8ion upon tlie citizens. His conception 
of liis calling was too solemn and lofty to permit him to con- 
sent to talk as the multitude likeil. He was not afraid when 
he found the citizens weak and irresolute to express to them 
bitter tniths and serious blame. 

His 8])eec}ies always endciivored to place every case in 
connection with facts of a more general kind, so as to in- 
struct and elevate the minds of the citizens ; he never grew 
weary of pointing out how no individual happiness was con- 
ceivable from the welfare of the entire body ; he proved to 
the citizens the claim which he had established npon their 
confidence ; he clearly and concisely developed his political 



viewa, endoavoriiiK not to hklk over Ilia Iieareri, but to ron- 
vince tlitstn; and whon tho feelinf( ol his oim Buporiority 
was alraiit to tempt liini to despiiw) the multitude, ho odmon- 
iHb4xl himsotf to be patioiit and long Buffering. "Tuke 
heed, PericloB," he cried to hiDiaelf, "thofto whom thon ral- 
eat are Hellonen, citizenii of Athens." 

Tlie principlex of tlio iitatetimansliip of I'criolot worn no 
Himplo that all citizons were porfoctly capable of uiKlomtAtnI- 
ing them ; and he attached a jtarticular value to the idM 
that the Atlioniana inntoad of, like the T./itoeda)nioniMii, 
Hooking their atrongth in an uiTectution of tecreey, were no- 
witliiig to overeome their eiieniicH by duceptifin mid cuimiog 
atrntogeinii. Aa tho Peniuti war had aeemoit inevitablo to 
Thomidtocloit, ho tho atrugglo with 8purtu looniwl iw cert^n 
boforo tho eyes of I'oriclea, Tho tt'rm of pciico ullowt^d bo- 
fore its outbruak had accordingly to bo employed by Athoiu 
in preparing hcraolf for tho i^trngglo nwuiting her forcea. 
Wlion at liwt Hi" (.'ritiail hour arrived Athona wua to stand 
\,.-turv her iii-iiiliiutn linn ,iimI itiviiiribk", with her wiilla for 
a shield and her navy for a sword. 

The long schooling through which Pericles had passed 
in the art of war and tho rare combination of caution and 
energy which he had displayed in every command held by 
him had secured him the confidence of the citizens. Thero- 
fore they for a anccession of years elected him general, and 
aa anch invested him with an extraordinary authority, 
which reduced tho offices of the other nine genorala to mere 
posts of honor which wore filled by persons a^^eable to 
him. During the period of his administration the whole 
centers of gravity of public life lay in this ofl[ice. 

InasmQch as Pericles, besides the authority of a " strategy " 
prolonged to him in an extraordinary degree, also filled the 
oflice of superintendent of the finances ; inasmuch as he 
waa repeatedly and for long periods of yeara superintendent 
of public works ; inasmuch as his personal influence waa so 
great that be could in all important matters determine the 
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• 
civic elections according to his wish ; it is easy to nnder- 

stand how he ruled the state in time of war and peace, 
and how the power of both the council and <>f the whole 
civic body in all essentials passed into his hands. 

He was the type of temperance and sobriety. He made 
it a rule never to assist at a festive banquet ; and no Athe- 
nian could remember to have seen Pericles, since he stood at 
the head of the state, in the company of friends over the 
wine-cup. He was known to no man except as one serious 
and collected, full of grave tlioughts and affairs. His whole 
life was devoted to the service of the state, and his power 
accompanied by so thorough a self-denial and so full a 
measure of labor that tlie multitude in its love of enjoy- 
ment could surely not regard the possession of that power 
as an enviable privilege. For him there existed only one 
road, which he was daily seen to take, the road leading 
from his house to the market-place and the council-hall, 
the seat of the government, where the current business of 
state was transacted. 



EPAMINONDAS. 

By ERNST CURTIUS. 

[The greatest of the Theban generals and statesmen, and one of 
the greatest men of antiquity ; bom about 418 B. c., killed on the 
battle-field of Mantiuea in the hour of victory, 862. He raised Thebes 
from a subordinate place to the leadership of Oreece by his genius 
in arms and wisdom in council. Eminent as soldier, statesman, and 
orator, Bpaminondas was a model of virtue in his private life, and 
was not only devoted to his native republic, but in the largest sense a 
Greek patriot. References : Grote*s " History of Greece," Curtius's 
♦* History of Greece," Plutarch's " Lives." 

It would be diflBcult to find in the entire course of Greek 
history any two statesmen who, in spite of differences in 
character and outward conditions of life, resembled one 
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fuiother an greatly and worn as men so tnily tho poen of 
one another aa I'ericlea and Epamiuondas. In the cum of 
both these m&a the chief foundation of their authority was 
their lofty and varied mental culture ; what Eocured t4i thorn 
their intellectual enporiority was the love of knowloilgo 
which pervaded and ennobled the whole being of fither. 
Epaminondaa like Periclca dircctG his native city kn tho 
man in whom the civic community places aupreme confi- 
dence, and whom it therefore ro-electa from year to yrair 
Ba general. Lilce Pericles, Epaminondua left no succowor 
behind him, and his death was also the close of an biatori- 
cal epoch. 

Epaminondfla stood alone from the first ; and white I'eri- 
clea with all hia auperioi'ity yet stood casenliiilly on the basis 
of Attic cnltnre, Kjiaminondaa, on the other hand, waa, bo to 
Bpeak, a stranger in his native city. Nor waa it ever hia 
intention to bo a Thehan in the senae in which Pericles was 
&n Atheniiin. The object of his life wiw mtlier to }ki tt per- 
fe-1 Tlflb'd.s while liis t-lTorij- iis a j^tiitisrnan w.tc likewise 
simply an endeavor to introduce his fellow-citizens to that 
tme Hellenism which consisted in civic virtue and in love 
of wisdom. 

In the very last hour of his life, when ho was delighted 
by the preservation of his shield, he showed himself a genu- 
ine Hellene ; thus again it waa a genuinely Greek stand- 
point from which he viewed the war against Sparta and 
Athens as a competitive contest for the honor of the hegem- 
ony in Hellaa, an honor which could only he justly won 
by mental and moral auperiority. The conflict was inevit- 
able ; it had become a national duty, because the supremacy 
of Sparta had become a tyranny dishonorable to the Hellenic 
nation. After Epaminondas liberated the Greek cities from 
the Spartan yoke it became the object of his Bceotian patri- 
otism to make bis own native city worthy and capable of 
aaeuming the direction. 

How far Epaminondas might have succeeded in seooring 
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a pormanent hegemony * over Greek affairs to the Thebans 
who shall attempt to judge? He fell in the fall yigor of 
his manhood on the battle-field where the states, which 
withstood his policy, had brought their last resources to 
bear. Of all statesmen, therefore, he is least to be judged 
by the actual results of his policy. His greatness lies in 
this — that from his childhood he incessantly endeavored to 
be to his fellow-citizens a model of Hellenic yirtue. Chaste 
and unselfish he passed, ever true to himself, through a 
most active life, through all the temptations of the most 
unexampled success in war, through the whole series of 
trials and disasters. 

Epaminondas was not merely the founder of a military 
organization. He equally proved the inventiveness of 
his mind in contriving to obtain for his country, which 
was wealthy neither by trade nor manufactures, pecuniary 
resources sufficient for maintaining a land-army and a war- 
navy commensurate with the needs of a great power. He 
made himself master of all the productive ideas of earlier 
state administrations; and in particular the Athenians 
naturally stood before his eyes as models and predecessors. 

On the one hand, he turned to account for his native city 
the improvements made in arms and tactics, which were due 
to Xenophon, Chabrias, and Iphicrates ; on the other, the 
example of the Athenians taught him that the question of 
the hegemony over Greece could only be settied by sea. 
Finally, Epaminondas, more than any other Greek states- 
man, followed in the footsteps of Periclean Athens in re- 
garding the public fostering of art and science as a main 
duty of that state which desired to claim a position of pri- 
macy. 

Personally he did his utmost to domesticate philosophy 
at Thebes, not only as intellectual discourse canded on in 

* The leadership in a league or confederation^ as to-day it may be 
said Prussia possesses the ** hegemony " of Germany. — G. T. F. 
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select circles, hut as the power of higher kiiowlodfte which 
elevates and purifies the people. PiibliR oratory found a 
home at Thebes, together with the free constitution ; and 
not only did Epaminondaa personally prove himself fully 
the eqital of the foremoet orators in Athena — of Callis- 
tiatna in particular — in power of speech and in felicitous 
readiness of mind, btit, as thei emha&sy at Husa shows, his 
friends too learned in a Burpriaiugly short time to aeuert this 
interests of Thebes by the side of the other states, which 
had long kept up foreign relations with vigor, skill, and 
dignity. 

In every department there were perceptible intellect- 
ual mobility and vigorously sustained effort. Of the fine 
arts painting received a specially successful development, 
distinguished by a thoughtful and clear treatment of inteU 
lectual ideas. Of the architoctnro of this period houorabln 
evidence is to this day given by the well-preserved ronmins 
of the fortifications of Meeseno, constructed under the diruo- 
tion of Epaminondas — typical Bpecimena of archHectnre con- 
structfid in tlio gnmdest style. Ptaatic art likewise found a 
home at Thebea. It waa the endeavor of Epaminondas — 
although with prudent moderation — to transfer the splendor 
of Pericleaii Athens to Thebes. 

Through Epaminondas Thebes was raised to an equality 
with the city of the Athenians, as a seat of a policy aiming 
at freedom and national greatness. It thus became possible 
for the two cities to join hands in the subsequent struggle 
for the independence of Greece. And, in this sense, Epami- 
nondas worked beforehand for the objects of Demosthenes. 
If it is considered how, with his small resources, Epaminon- 
das founded or helped to found Mantinea, Messenc, and 
Megalopolis ; how through him other places, such as Corone 
and Heraclea, likewise received Theban settlers — the honor 
will not be denied him of having been in the royal art of 
the foandation of cities the predecessor of Alexander and 
hia 8 
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But he was also their predecessor in another point. By 
spreading Greek manners and ways of life he enlarged the 
narrow boundaries of the land of the Greeks, and intro- 
duced the peoples of the North into the sphere of Greek 
history. In his own person he represented the ideas of a 
general Hellenic character, which, unconditioned by local 
accidents, was freely raised aloft above the distinction of 
states and tribes. Hitherto only great statesmen had ap- 
peared who were great Athenians or Spartans. In Epami- 
nondas this local coloring is of quite inferior importance ; 
he was a Hellene first, and a Theban only in the second 
place. Thus he prepared the standpoint from which to be 
a Hellene was regarded as an intellectual privilege, inde- 
pendent of the locality of birth ; and this is the standpoint 
of Hellenism. 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Bt geobqe qbote. 

[Son of Philip, King of Macedon, bom 856 B. c, died 823. The 
greatest of the world's conquerors in the extent and rapidity of his 
conquests, he began with the consolidation of his father's conquests 
over the republics of Qreece, overthrew the great Persian Empire, and 
carried his arms to farther India, within a period of thirteen years. 
At his death his dominions were divided among his principal generals. 
References: Grote's "History of Greece," Curtius's "History of 
Greece," Plutarch's " Lives."] 

The first growth and development of Macedonia during 
the twenty-two years preceding the battle of Chseronea, 
from an embarrassed secondary state into the first of all 
known powers, had excited the astonishment of contempo- 
raries and admiration for Philip's organizing genius ; but 
the achievements of Alexander during the twelve years of 
his reign, throwing Philip into the shade, had been on a 
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scale 80 much grander and Taster, and so completely withont 
serious reverse or even interruption, as to transcend the 
measure, not only of human expectation, but almost of hu- 
man belief. All antecedent human parallels — the ruin and 
captivity of the Lydian OrcBSus, the expulsion and mean life 
of the Syracusan Dionysius, both of them impressive exam- 
ples of the mutability of human condition — sunk into trifles 
compared with the overthrow of the towering Persian Co- 
lossus. 

Such were the sentiments excited by Alexander's career 
even in the middle of 330 B. c, more than seven years before 
his death. During the following seven years his additional 
achievements had carried astonishment yet further. He 
had mastered, in defiance of fatigue, hardship, and combat, 
not merely all the eastern half of the Persian Empire, but 
unknown Indian regions beyond its easternmost limits. 
Besides Macedonia, Greece, and Thrace, he possessed all that 
immense treasure and military force which had once made 
the Great King so formidable. By no contemporary man 
had any such power evet been known or conceived. With 
the turn of imagination then prevalent, many were doubt- 
less disposed to take him for a god on earth, as Grecian 
spectators had once supposed with regard to Xerxes, when 
they beheld the innumerable Persian host crossing the Hel- 
lespont. 

Exalted to this prodigious grandeur, Alexander was at 
the time of his death little more than thirty-two years old — 
the age at which a citizen of Athens was growing into im- 
portant commands ; ten years less than the age for a consul 
at Rome ; two years younger than the age at which Timour 
first acquired the crown and began his foreign conquests. 
His extraordinary bodily powers were unabated ; he had 
acquired a large stock of military experience ; and, what 
was still more important, his appetite for further conquest 
was as voracious, and his readiness to purchase it at the 
largest cost of toil or danger as complete as it had been 
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when he first croesed the Hellespont. Great as his past ca- 
reer had been, his future achievements with such increased 
means and experience were likely to be yet greater. His 
ambition would have been satisfied with nothing less than 
the conquest of the whole habitable world as then known ; 
and, if his life had been prolonged, he probably would have 
accomplished it. 

The patriotic feelings of Livy dispose him to maintain 
that Alexander, had he invaded Italy and assailed Romans 
and Samnites, would have failed and perished like his rela- 
tive Alexander of Epirus. But this conclusion can not be 
accepted. If we grant the courage and discipline of the 
Rooian infantry to have been equal to the best infantry of 
Alexander's army, the same can not be said of the Soman 
cavalry as compared with the Macedonian companions. 
Still less is it likely that a Roman consul, annually changed, 
would have been a match for Alexander in military genius 
and combination ; nor, even if personally equal, would he 
have possessed the same variety of troops and arms, each 
effective in its separate way, and all conspiring to one com- 
mon purpose ; noi the same unbounded influence over their 
minds in stimulating them to full effort. 

Among all the qualities which go to constitute the high- 
est military excellence, either as a general or as a soldier, 
none was wanting in the character of Alexander. Together 
with his own chivalrous courage — sometimes, indeed, both 
excessive and unseasonable, so as to form the only military 
defect which can be fairly imputed to him — ^we trace in all 
his operations the most careful dispositions taken before- 
hand, vigilant precaution in guarding against possible re- 
verse, and abundant resource in adapting himself to new 
contingencies. His achievements are the earliest recorded 
evidence of scientific military organization on a large scale, 
and of its overwhelming effects. 

Alexander overawes the imagination more than any other 
personage of antiquity by the matchless development of all 
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that eonstitatea eSccdTe (ore 
as orgaiuser and lauler ot a 
blind impetoodty aocribed bf ^^mtK to Aim, kat ■!» tta 

inteHigent, raediodiaed,aDd iD-aaUBBf eoafHHiBwyefc 
he peraouifieB in Atbene. Bat an Ui gnit fnfitai «■• 
&t for use oolj against enemies, in Tbidi citggpcy, inJwi^ 
were numbeied aD mankiad, known uul anknoviL, esoi^ 
those who chose to Eobmit to him. In be lodtu o^ 
paigng amid tribes of otter sbangen, ve penein that Bit 
only those who etand aa. thai ddene^ bat ■!■> tfaoM vho 
abimdon Uieir proper^ and fiae to the nminlainB on affla 
pureoed and sUoghtered. 

Apart from ihe tnoBoendent merits of Alexandcriss 
general, some authors giro him credit for gnmd and bemA- 
cent TiewB on the eubject of imperial gamnuaatt and for 
intentions highly fsToiable to the impcoreiaeDt ot manlmid. 
I see no groond for adopting this opiaiom- Aa Car as «• 
can Tentnie to anticipate what woold hare been Alexander^ 
f ntnre, we see nothing in prospect except rear? of erer re- 
peated aggreadon and conqnest, not to be conclnded till he 
had tfaversed and sabjogated all the inhabited globe. The 
acquisition of nniversal dominion — conceired not meta- 
phorically bnt literally, and conceived with greater facility 
in consequence of the imperfect geographical knowledge o£ 
the time — was the master-passion of his sool. 

" Yon are a man like all ot ns, Alexander, except that 
yon abandon yonr home," eaid the naked Indian to him, 
"like a medlesome destroyer, to invade the most distant 
regions; enduring hardship yourself and inflicting hardship 
on others." Now, how an empire thus boundless and hete- 
rogeneoos, such as no prince as has yet ever realized, could 
have been administered with any superior advantages to 
subjects, it would be difficult to ^ow. The mere task of 
acquiring and maintaining, of keeping satraps and tribute- 
gatherers in authority as well as in subordination, of sup- 
pressing resistanceB ever li^le to lecnr ia regions distant by 
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months of march, would occupy the whole life of a world 
conqueror, without leaving any leisure for the improyements 
suited to peace and stability — if we give him credit for such 
purposes in theory. 

In respect of intelligence and combining genius, Alex- 
ander was Hellenic to the full ; in respect of disposition and 
purpose, no one could be less Hellenic The acts attesting 
his Oriental violence of impulse, unmeasured self-will, and 
exaction of reverence above the limits of humanity, have been 
recounted. To describe him as a son of Hellas, imbued with 
the political maxims of Aristotle, and bent on the system- 
atic diffusion of Hellenic culture for the improvement of 
mankind is in my judgement an estinuite of his character 
contrary to the evidence. 

Alexander is indeed said to have invited suggestions 
from Aristotle as to the best mode of colonizing ; but his 
temper altered so much after a few years of Asiatic conquest, 
that he came not only to lose all deference for Aristotle's 
advice, but even to hate him bitterly. Instead of " Hellen- 
izing " Asia, he was tending to " Asiatize " Macedonia and 
Hellas. His temper and character as modified by a few 
years of conquest rendered him quite unfit to follow the 
course recommended by Aristotle toward the Greeks — quite 
as unfit as any of the Persian kings, or as the French 
Emperor Napoleon, to endure that partial frustration, com- 
promise, and smart from personal criticism, which is in- 
separable from the position of a limited chief. 

Plutarch states that Alexander founded more than 
seventy new cities in Asia. So large a number of them is 
neither verifiable nor probable, unless we either reckon up 
simple military posts or borrow from the list of founda- 
tions established by his successors. Except Alexandria in 
Egypt, none of the cities founded by Alexander himself 
can be shown to have attained any great development. The 
process of ^' Hellenizing " Asia, in as far as Asia was ever 
** Hellenized," which has so often been ascribed to Alex- 
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ander, was in reality the w<Nrk of the suooesBora to his great 
dominion. 

We read, that Alexander felt so mnch interest in the ex- 
tension of science that he gave to Aristotle the immense sum 
ol eight Imndred talents in money, placing under his direc- 
tion seyeral thousand men, for the purpose of prosecuting 
ssoologieal researches. These exaggerations are probably the 
work of those enemies of the philosopher who decried him 
as a pensioner of the Macedonian court ; but it is probable 
enough that Philip, and Alexander in the earlier part of his 
reign, may have helped Aristotle in the difficult process of 
getting together facts and specimens for observation from 
esteem toward him personally rather than from interest in 
his discoYcries. 

The intellectual turn of Alexander was toward literature, 
poetry, and history. He was fond of the " Iliad " especially, 
as well as of the Attic tragedians ; so that Harpalus, being 
directed to send some books to him in Upper Asia, selected 
as the most acceptable packet various tragedies of iEschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, with the dithyrambic poems 
of Telestes and the histories of Philistus. 



HANNIBAL. 

By THEODOR MOMMSEN. 

f A -Carthaginian statesman and soldier, one of the foremost gener- 
als of antiquity, born 247 b. c, died 183. The series of Italian cam- 
paigns in which he imperiled the very existence of Rome are com- 
mented on by modem military critics as models of brilliancy and 
daring, combined with far-sighted prudence. Finally compelled to 
evacuate Italy, he was defeated and his army destroyed by Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, afterward sumamed Africanus, at the battle of 
Zama in Africa in 202. Exiled from Carthage, he spent the latter 
years of his life in fomenting war against Rome among the Eastern 
nations, and finally committed suicide to prevent being delivered over 
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to the hands of Rome. References : Mommsen's ** History of Rome,'' 
Plutarch's " Lives."] 

When Hamilcar departed to take command in Spain, 
he enjoined his son Hannibal, nine years of age, to swear at 
the altar of the Supreme God eternal hatred to the Boman 
name, and reared him and his younger sons, Hasdmbal and 
Mago — ^the '' lion's brood," as he called them — in the camp, 
as the inheritors of his projects, of his genius, and of his 
hatred. 

The man whose head and heart had in a desperate emer- 
gency and amid a despairing people paved the way for 
their deliverance, was no more when it became possible to 
carry out his design. Whether his successor Hasdmbal for- 
bore to make the attack because the proper moment seemed 
to him not yet to have arrived, or whether, a statesman 
rather than a general, he believed himself unequal to the 
conduct of the enterprise, we are unable to determine. 
When, at the beginning of 219 B. c, he fell by the hand of 
an assassin, the Carthaginian officers of the Spanish army 
summoned to fill his place Hannibal, the eldest son of Ha- 
milcar. 

He was still a young man, bom in 247 B. c, and now, there- 
fore, in his twenty-ninth year ; but his life had already been 
fraught with varied experience. His first recollections pict- 
ure to him his father fighting in a distant land and con- 
quering on Ercte ; he shared that unconquered father's 
fortunes and sympathized with his feelings on the peace 
of Gatulus, on the bitter return home, and throughout the 
horrors of the Libyan war. While still a boy he had fol- 
lowed his father to the camp, and he soon distinguished 
himself. 

His light and firmly built frame made him an excellent 
runner and boxer and a fearless rider ; the privation of sleep 
did not affect him, and he knew like a soldier how to enjoy 
or to want his food. Although his youth had been spent in 
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the camp, he possessed such culture as was bestowed on the 
noble Phoenicians of the time ; in Greek, apparently after 
he had become a general, he made such pn^gress under the 
guidance of his intimate friend Sasilus of Sparta as to be 
able to compose state papers in that language. 

As he grew up, he entered the army of his father to per- 
form his first feats of arms under the paternal eye, and to 
see him fall in battle by his side. Thereafter he had com- 
manded the cavalry under his sister's husband Hasdrubal 
and distinguished himself by brilliant personal bravery as 
well as by his talente as a leader. The voice of his comrades 
now summoned him — ^their tried and youthful leader— to 
the chief command, and he could now execute the designs 
for which his father and his brother-in-law had died. 

He took possession of the inheritance, and was worthy of 
it. His contemporaries tried to cast stains of all sorts on his 
character ; the Somans charged him with cruelty, the Car- 
thaginians with covetousness ; and it is true that he hated as 
only Oriental natures know how to hate, and that a general 
who never fell short of money and stores can hardly have 
been other than covetous. Nevertheless, though anger and 
envy and meanness have written his history, they have not 
been able to mar the pure and noble image whicli it presents. 

Laying aside wretched inventions wliieh furnished tlieir 
own refutation, and some things which his lieutenants Han- 
nibal Monomachus, and Mago the Samnite, were guilty of 
doing in Ms name, nothing occurs in the accounts regarding 
him which may not be justified in the circumstances and 
by the international law of the times ; and all agree in this — 
that he combined in rare perfection discretion and enthu- 
siasm, caution and energy. 

He was peculiarly marked by that inventive craftiness 
which forms one of the leading traits of the Phoenician 
character — he was fond of taking singular and unexpected 
routes ; ambushes and strategems of all sorts were familiar 
to him ; and he studied the character of his antagonists with 
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unprecedented care. By an unriTaled systev of espionage 
— he had regular spies even in Rome — h^ kept himself in- 
formed of the projects of the enemy; he himself was fre- 
quently seen wearing disguises and false hair in ordeiw to 
procure information on some point or another. 

Every page of history attests his genius as a general; 
and his gifts as a statesman were, after the peace with Borne, 
no less conspicuously displayed in his reform of the Car- 
thaginian constitution and in the unparalleled influence 
which as an exiled strength ho exercised in the cabinets of 
the Eastern powers. The )K)wer which he wielded over men 
is shown by his incomparable control over an army of vari- 
ous nations and many tongues — an army which never in the 
worst times mutinied against him. He was a great man; 
wherever he went he riveted the eyes of all. 

HannibaFs cautious and masterly execution of his plan 
of crossing the Alps into Italy, instead of tnmsporting his 
army by sea, in its details, at all events, deserves our admi- 
ration, and, to whatever causes the result may have been due 
— whether it was due mainly to the favor of fortune or nuunly 
to the skill of the general — ^the grand idea of Hamilcar, 
that of taking up the conflict with Home in Italy, was now 
realized. It was his genius that projected the expedition ; 
and the unerring tact of historical tradition has always 
dwelt on the last link in the great chain of preparatory 
steps, the passage of the Alps, with a greater admiration 
than on the battles of the Trasimene Lake and of the plain 
of Cannae. 

Hannibal knew Some better, perhaps, than the Romans 
knew it themselves. It was clearly apparent that the Italian 
federation was in political solidity and in military resources 
far superior to an adversary who received only precarious 
and irregular support from home ; and that the Phoenician 
foot-soldier was, notwithstanding all the pains taken by 
Hannibal, far inferior in point of tactics to the legionary, 
had been completely proved by the defensive movements of 
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From theao convictions flowed two fundumontel 
principles .which determined IIunDibul's whole method of 
tiperations in Italy, viz., tiiat the weu* slionld b„- carrii-d uu 
Wflievhat adventurously, with coustant changes in thi: 
pion and in the theatre of operatium ; and that it« favor- 
able issue could only be looked for as the result of poHtictkl 
iiid not of military successes — of the gradual looaeniiig and 
breaking up of the Italian federation. 

This aim was the aim dictated to him by right policy, 
because mighty conqueror though he was in battle, he saw 
very clearly that on eaoh occasion he vanquished the gener- 
als but not the city, and that after each new battle, the 
Bomans remained as superior to the Carthaginians as ho 
was personally superior to the Roman coramandera. Tliat 
Hannibal, even at the height of his fortune, never deceived 
himself on this point is a fact more wonderful than his 
wonderful battles. 



THE GRACCHL 

Bt plutaech. 

[Tiberius Semproniua and Caius Sempronius, sons of Tiborius 
Gracchus by Cornelia, daughter of Scipio Africanus, the conqueror 
of Hannibal and Carthage. The first, bom 16S a. c, died in 133 ; the 
second, bom about 159 b. c, died in 121. The brothers, though on 
both sides of the highest patrician rank and descent, espoused the 
democratic cause. Both rose to the rank of tribune. Tiberius car- 
ried through an agrarian law dividing the surplus lands of the repub- 
lic among the poor, and was killed in a popular emeuU. Caiua 
caused to be passed a poor-law giving monthly distributions of com. 
He also transferred the judicial power largely to the cquit«s or 
knights, and proposed to eitend the Roman franchise to all Italy. He 
ocmmitted suiejde to savo himself from assassination. References: 
Arnold's " History of Rome " and " Mommsen's " History of Home." 

Cornelia, taking upon herself the care of the household 
and the education of her children, approved herself so 
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discreet a matron, so affectionate a mother, and bo constant 
and noble-spirited a woman, that Tiberias seemed to all 
men to have done nothing unreasonable in choosing to die 
for such a woman, who, when King Ptolemy himself prof- 
fered her his crown and would have married her, refused it 
and chose rather to live a widow. In this state she continued 
and lost all her children, exco))t one daughter, who was mar- 
ried to Scipio the younger, and two sons, Tiberius and Cains. 

These she brought u)) with such care, that though they 
were without di8))ute in natural endowments and disposi- 
tion the first among the Romans of their day, yet they 
seemed to owe their virtues even more to their education 
than to their birth. And, as in the statues and pictures 
made of Castor and Pollux, though the brothers resemble 
one another, yet there is a difference to be perceived in their 
countenances between the one who delighted in the cestus, 
and the oilier tliat was famous in the course ; so between 
these two youtlis, though there was a strong general like- 
ness in their common love of fortitude and temperance, in 
their liberality, Uieir eloquence, and their greatness of mind, 
yet in their actions and administrations of public affairs, a 
considerable variation showed itself. 

Tiberius, in the form and expression of his countenance 
and in his gesture and motion, was gentle and composed ; 
but Cains, earnest and vehement. And so in their public 
speeches to the people, the one spoke in a quiet, orderly 
manner, standing throughout on the same spot; the other 
would walk about on the hustings and in the heat of his 
orations pull his gown off his shoulders, and was the first of 
all the Romans to use such gestures. Caius's oratory was 
impetuous and passionate, making everything tell to the ut- 
most, whereas Tiberius was gentle and persuasive, awaken- 
ing emotions of pity. His diction was pure and carefully 
correct, while that of Cuius was rich and vehement 

So likewise in their way of living and at their tables ; 
Tiberius was frugal and plain, Cains, compared with others, 
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temperate and even austere, but contrasting with his 
brother in a fondness for new fashions and varieties. The 
same difference that appeared in their diction was observ- 
able also in their tempers. The one was mild and reason- 
able ; the other rough and passionate, and to that degree 
that often in the midst of speaking he was so hurried iaway 
by his passion against his judgment that his voice lost its 
tone and he began to pass into mere abusive talking, spoil- 
ing his whole speech. 

As a remedy to this excess he made use of an ingenious 
servant of his, one Licinius, who stood constantly behind 
him with a sort of pitch-pipe, or instrument to regulate the 
voice by, and whenever he perceived his master's tone alter 
and break with anger, he struck a soft note with his pipe, 
on hearing which Caius immediately checked the vehemence 
of his passion and his voice grew quieter, and he allowed 
himself to be recalled to temper. 

Such are the differences between the two brothers, but 
their valor in war against their country's enemies, their jus- 
tice in the government of its subjects, their care and indus- 
try in office, and their self-command in all tliat regarded 
their pleasures, were equally remarkable in botli. Tiberius 
was the elder by nine years ; owing to which their actions 
as public men were divided by the difference of the times 
in which those of the one and those of the other were per- 
formed. The power they would have exercised, had tliey 
both flourished together, could scarcely have failed to over- 
come all resistance. 

Their greatest detractors and their worst enemies could 
not but allow that they had a genius to virtue beyond all 
other Romans, which was improved also by a generous edu- 
cation. Besides, the Gracchi, happening to live when Rome 
had her greatest repute for honor and virtuous actions, 
might justly have been ashamed if they had not also left to 
the next generation the whole inheritance of the virtues of 
their ancestors. 
2 
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Tho iniit^riiy of iho two liornanH, and thoir Mupcriority 
\a} money wiim (;lii(tfly romnrknblo in Uiih — that in office and 
tho adminlMtration of [nililif; aiTaini they ke[)t thoniHelvcs 
from the impnUition of nnjtmt ^ain. The chief thin^ in 
general whieh th(!y aimed at were the Metthanent of eitiefl 
and mending the highwayn; and in partietilar the boldefit 
deHign which ^'ibf^iim in famctd for iH the recovery of tho 
public hind; and ('aiuM gaine<i hiH greatent reputation by 
the addition, for th(5 exen!iHe of judicial jiowern, of three 
hundred of the order of kni^htH U^ the wime number of sen- 
at<;rH. 

TiberiuH waH the firut who atUmipttul to Mcale the walls 
of Oarthage, whirdi w(iH no m(!an exploit. We may fuld tho 
ptmie wliif'h he r;onr'Jud(!d with the NumantineH, by which ho 
KavcMJ the livcH of twffnt.y ttiriUKand ilomann, who otherwiHO 
h{ui r;ertairdy \m\\\ vw\, ofT. And (*aiuH, not only at home, 
but in war in Hardinia, diHplayed diHtin^iiHhed courage. 
Ho that W\K<\v c^arly m;tir)nH were no Hmall argument that 
afterward they might have rivah^d the bcHt of tho Iloman 
commanderH if they \\w\ xmA died ho young. 

Of the (irm;chi, n(;ither the one nor the other waH the first 
to shed the blood of IiIh f(!l1ow-citiz(;nH; and OaiuHis report- 
ed to have avoidfjd all wwxmwx of reniHtance, even when his 
life wfiH aimed at., Hhr^wing himw;1f alwayH valiant against a 
f(»n!ign enemy, l^ut wliolly ina(;tiv(j in a sedition. This was 
th(5 x^^^m^^\ that lie w«?nt fn)m his own houwj unarmed, and 
withdrew whfin the ))att]e brtgan, and in all respec^ts showed 
hiniHelf anxiouH ratlu^r not Ui do any haiTn to others than 
not HufTer any himwlf. Kven the very flight of the Oroochi 
nniHt T)ot b(! look(!d on as an argumc^nt of a mcian spirit, but 
an honorable retreat from (^ndangf^ring otlutrs. 

The great.<?Ht criuKj that f^an be laid t/O Tiberius's chargo 
was thn dinpoHing of his Hollow-tribune, and Hiu^king aftor- 
wanl a H(!(;ond tribun(*Hhip for himH^lf. l*i)M;rius and Caius 
by nature hml an exc^c^HHive dcHire for glory and honors. 
Beyond tluH, their enemi(;H could And nothing to bring 
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against them; but as soon as the contention began with 
their adyersaries, their heat and passions would so far pre- 
Tail beyond their natural temper that by them, as by ill- 
winds, they were driven afterward to all their rash under- 
takings. What would be more just and honorable than 
their first design, had not the power and faction of the rich, 
by endeayoring to abrogate that law, engaged them both in 
those fatal quarrels, the one for his own presenration, the 
other to ayenge his brother's death who was murdered 
without law or justice. 



CAIUS MARIUS. 

Bt JAMES ANTHONY FKOUDE. 

[An able Roman general and leader of the democratic faction, bom 
157 B. c, died 86. The military skill of Marius finished the Jugur- 
thine war and saved Rome from the Cimbri and Teutons. Though of 
plebeian birth he married into an eminent patrician family, and became 
thereby the uncle of Julius Caesar, who attached himself to the Marian 
party in the political wars which raged between the pof)ulHr and pa- 
trician factions, the latter being led by Sylla. The worst stain on the 
memory of Marius is the massacre which ho permittcul at tlio Ix'gin- 
ning of his last consulate. References : Mommsen's " II istory of Itonie," 
Fronde's " Life of Caesar,", Plutarch's " Lives."] 

Marius was bom at Arpinum, a Latin township, seventy 
miles from the capital. Ills father was a small fanner, and 
he was himself bred to the plow. lie joined the army 
early, and soon attracted notice by the punctual discharge 
of his duties. In a time of growing looseness, Marius was 
strict himself in keeping discipline and in enforcing it as 
he rose in the service. lie was in Spain wlien Jugurtlia * 

* Jugurtha was a Numidian prince, who at one time served in the 
Roman armies. He afterward usurped the Numidian kingdom in 
Africa, and, after a tedious war, was subjugated by the Romans, 
brought to Rome, and starved in his dungeon. — G. T. F. 
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was Diero, and made himself specially useful to Scipio ; * he 
fon*ed his way steadily upward by his mere soldier-like 
qualities to the rank of military tribune. HomOy too, had 
lourned to know him, for ho was chosen tribune of the 
lKK>ple tlie year after the munler of Caius Oracchus. Being 
a self-made man, he naturally belonged to the popular party. 
While in office he gave olTense in some way to the men in 
power, and was called before the senate to answer for him- 
self. But he had the right on his side, it is likely, for they 
found him stubborn and inii)ertinent, and they could make 
nothing of their charges against him. 

He wiis not bidding, however, at this time for the sup- 
port of the mob. He hiul the integrity and sense tox>ppose 
the largesses of corn, and he forfeited his popularity by 
trying to close the public granaries before the practice had 
passed into a system. He seemed as if made of a block of 
hard Konum oak, gnarled and knotted but sound in all its 
libers. His professional merit continued to recommend 
him. At the age of forty he became praetor, f and was sent 
to Spain, where ho left a mark again by the successful 
severity by which he cleared the provinces of banditti. 
He was a man neither given himself to talking nor much 
tiilkt^d about in the world ; but he was sought for wherever 
work was to be done, and he had made himself respected 
and valued ; for after his return from the peninsula he had 
married into one of the most dislinguished of the patrician 
families. 

Marius by this marriage became a person of social con- 
sequence. His father had been a client of the Metelli; 
and Ca?celius Metellus, who must have known Marius by 
reputation and probably in person, invited him to go as 



* Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus (Minor), the final destroyer of 
Carthage— G. T. F. 

f A Roman magistrate, inferior to consul, appointed to rule a 
province. — G. T. P. 
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1 command iu the African campaign. • The w«r 
1 on, and Marius, perhaps amhitious, perhapa imp^ 
ifflic'&t the general's want of vigor, began to think ho uuuUl 
make quicker vork of it. There was just irritation thnt a 
petty African prince coold defy the whole power of Itomu 
for so many years; and though a democratic consul IiikI 
been nnheard of for a centurj-, the name of Marius btignn 
to be spoken of as a possible candidate. Marina conadntod 
to stand. The patricians strained their resources to defeat 
him, but he was chosen with euthosiasm. 

A shudder of alarm ran, no doubt, through the senato 
house when the determination of the people was known. 
A successful general could not be disposed of as easily as 
oratorical tribunes. Fortunately Marius was not a politi- 
cian. He had no belief in democracy. He was a soldier 
and had a soldier's way of thinking on government and tho 
methods of it. His first step was a reformation in the army. 
Hitherto the Roman legions had been no more than the 
citizens in arms, called for the moment from their \-arioua 
occupations to return to them when the occasion for their 
services was past. Marina had perceived that fewer men, 
better trained and disciplined, could be made more efEective 
and be more easily handled. He had studied war as a 
science. He had perceived that the present weakness- need 
be no more than an accident, and that there was a latent 
force in the Roman state which needed only organization 
to resume its ascendancy. 

" He enlisted," it was said, " the worst of the citizens " — 
men, that is to say, who had no occupation, and became 
soldiers by profession; and as persons without property 
could not have fnrniahed themselves at their own cost, lie 
must have carried out the scheme proposed by Gracchus, 
and equipped them at the expense of the state. His dis- 
cipline was of the sternest. The experiment was new ; and 

* Tlie war against Jugurtha. 
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men of rank who had a taste for war in earnest, and did not 
wish that the popular party should have the whole benefit 
and credit of the improvements were willing to go with 
him; among them a dissipated young patrician, called Lu- 
cius Sylla, whose name was also destined to be memorable. 

Marius had formed an army barely in time to save Italy 
from being totally overwhelmed. A vast migratory wave 
of population had been set in motion behind the Rhine and 
Danube. The hunting-grounds were too strait for the 
numbers crowded into them, and two enormous hordes were 
rolling westward and southward in search of some new 
abiding-place. The Teutons came from the Baltic down 
across the Rhine into Luxemburg. The Cimbri crossed the 
Danube near its sources into lUyria. Both Teutons and 
Cimbri were Germans, and both were making for Gaul by 
different routes. Each division consisted of hundreds of 
thousands. They traveled with their wives and children, 
their wagons, as with the ancient Scythians and with the 
modem South African Dutch, being their homes. Two 
years had been consumed in these wanderings, and Marias 
was by this time ready for them. 

Marius was continued in office, and was a fourth time 
consul. lie had completed his military reforms, and the 
army was now a professional service with regular pay. 
Trained corps of engineers were attached to each legion. 
The campaigns of the Romans were henceforth to be con- 
ducted with spade and pickaxe as well as with sword and 
javelin, and the soldiers learned the use of tools as well as 
of arms. The Teutons were destroyed on the twentieth of 
July, 102 B. c. In the year following the same fate over- 
took their comrades. The victories of Marius mark a new 
epoch in Roman history. The legions were no longer the 
levy of the citizens in arms, who were themselves the state 
for which they fought. The legionaries were citizens still. 
They had vot<»8 and they used them ; but they were profes- 
sional soldiers with the modes of thought which belong to 
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aoldiers, and besides the power of the hustings was now the 
power of the swonL 

The danger from the Germans was no sooner gone than 
political anarchy broke loose again. Marius, the man of the 
people, was the sayior of his coontrj. He was made a con- 
sol a fifth time, and then a sixth. An indifferent politician, 
howeyer, he stood aloof in the fierce faction contest between 
the aristocrats and the popolar party. At last ho had al- 
most withdrawn from pnblic life, as he had no heart for the 
qnarrel, and did not care to exert his power. For eight 
years both he and his rival Sylla kept aloof from politics 
and were almost unheard of. 

When Sylla came to the front, it was as leader of the 
aristocratic power in the state. Sulpicius Rafus, once a 
champion of the senate and the most brilliant orator in 
Borne, went over to the people, and as tribune demanded 
the deposition of Sylla- The latter replied by leading liis 
legionaries to Some. Sulpicius was killed ; Murius, the sav- 
ior of his country, had to fly for his life, pursued by assassins, 
with a price set upon his head. 

While Sylla was absent in the East prosecntinfr that 
magnificent campaign against Mithridates, Kinir oi Poiitus, 
which stamped him the first soldier of his time, the popular 
party again raised its head. Old Marias, who had Ih'^ii 
hunted through marsh and forest, and had been hiding 
with difficulty in Africa, came back at the news that Italy 
had risen again. Marius and Cinna joined their forces, ap- 
peared together at the gates of the capital, and Rome capitu- 
lated. There was a bloody score to be wiped out. ^larius 
bears the chief blame for the scenes which followed. A 
price had been set on his head, his house had been de- 
stroyed, his property had been confiscated, he, himself, 
had been chased like a wild beast, and he had not de- 
served such treatment. He had saved Italv, when but for 
him it would have been wasted by the swords of the 
Germans. 
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Ilis power had afterward been absolute, bnt he had not 
abused it for party purposes. The senate had no reason to 
complain of him. Ilis crime in their eyes had been his 
eminence. They had now shown themselves as cruel as they 
were worthless ; and if public justice was disposed to make an 
end of them, he saw no cause to interfere. From retaliatory 
political vengeance the transition was easy to plunder and 
wholesale murder ; and for many days the wretched city 
was made a prey to robbers and cut-throats. 

So ended the year 87, the darkest and bloodiest which 
the guilty city had yet experienced. Marius and Cinna 
were chosen consuls for the ensuing year and a witch's 
prophecy was fulfilled that Marius should hold a seventh 
consulate. But the glory had departed from him. His sun 
was already setting, redly, among crimson clouds. He lived 
but a fortnight after his inauguration, and died in his bed 
at the age of seventy-one. " The mother of the Gracchi,'' 
said Mirabeau, " cast the dust of her murdered sons into the 
air, and out of it sprang Caius Marius." 



MITHKIDATES, KING OF PONTUS * 

By TnEODOR MOMMSEN. 

[Sumamed " the Great," bom about 132 B. c, died in 68. This 
powerful Eastern monarch, who greatly extended his frontiers beyond 
his original kingdom, was one of the most formidable barriers to Bo- 
man power in Asia. He organized a league and severely taxed the 
military resources of the republic. Sulla spent four years in compell- 
ing him to submit to an honorable peace. In the second Mithridatio 
war ho was successively defeated by Lucullus and Pompey. He finally 

* This kingdom was situated in Asia Minor, on the southern and 
eastern shores of the Euxine (Black) Sea, between Bithynia and Ar- 
menia. With the first-named region it constituted the extreme north- 
western portion of what is now Asiatic Turkey. — G. T. F. 
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(nmmitt.i-d niiiulili! bj tho iMnd* nf onii nf hi* mKmiiarfi'a. Ib^frfxtiro* : 
Mdinnuwir* " IJwlory ol Itoiiin," Ariiolil's " lltotory o( l[o(uc"J 

Paktly through the oonstant ffrovth of opprnuioo 
naturally iiicidont to orory tyrnnnio ftovomniPiit, [»rtly 
throiifrh tho iiiiiiroct oporution of the Itoman rovnliitinn — 
in tho Hoizuns for ioHtatim, of tho proi>erty of tho wfil in iho 
proviiico of Asia by ('niiu (iracchua, in tho Homaii ti-nlha 
and (iQatomii, and in tho human hunts which thir oollocli^ra 
of rovonno added to thoir other avocntioiiH tlioro — tliti Ifrfmitn 
•ulo, barc'ly tnlcrahio from tlie llriit, proNWHl ho hmvily on 
Asia, thut noithor tho kinf^^'ii t;rown nor tho )wntuti]t'N hut 
there was any longer tiafo from oonfiftoutiou, that every *XaVn 
of «orn soemcd to grow for Roman tributo, and ovury child 
of free porontfi Hoonicd bora for tho Honmn riavo-tlrivor. 

It i< trutt that tho Aiiiutio boro ovun (Jiis torturo with hi« 
intix}innittiblo puwiivo uiiduraaco ; but it wa« not {nitionm iir 
rcl1"i'f.ii'ii lluvl. itiiuhi him liwir it pcaci-fiilly. It wiw ritther 
thr |.<-'i,li,ir[y Orii'filul wiuil. nf p.. wit t" IuIm' lln' iiilliiiiivo; 
and in thoBo poacoful landu, among thoso ofFuminuto na- 
tions, Htrangu and turriblo thingB might happen if onoo tliero 
Hhould uppuar among thuin u muu wlio knuw liow to give 
tlio Njgnal for revolt. 

Thoro roignod at that time in tho kingdom of I'ontuM 
Mithridatoa VI, aiirnamod Kupator, who troood biu^k liiH 
llnoogo on tho father's HidO) in the sixteenth generuLioii to 
King I)ariua,aon of llysttugpoe, in tho eighth to Mithriilatea 
I, tho founder of tho l'ontieEmpiro,an(l wiuion Ihumiither'H 
Ni<)e doHuended from tho Alexandridui an<l the Helouriditi. 
After the enrty death of liiu father, MithridutoH Kuorgel^ix, 
who fell by the hand of an aiwaHHin at Nynope, ho hud re- 
(leivod the title of king when a boy of <ileven yearH old ; hut 
tho diwlem hod only brought to liim trouble and danger. 
It iw Raid that in order to oHoapo from tho daggern of lila 
l(;giil proteotora, ho bouanie of hid own aeeord a wanderer ; 
and during Boven yoard, changing hiu roHting-plaoe night 
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after night, a fugitive in his own kingdom, led the life of 
a lonely hunter. 

Thus the boy grew into a mighty man. Alth<9Kgh our 
accounts regarding him are in substance traceable to written 
records of contemporaries, yet the legendary tradition, which 
is generated with the rapidity of lightning in the East, 
early adorned the mighty king with many of the traits of its 
Samson and Kustem. These traits, however, belong to his 
character just as the crown of clouds belong to the highest 
mountain peaks ; the outline of the figure appears in both 
cases only more colored and fantastic, not disturbed or es- 
sentially altered. 

The armor which fitted the gigantic frame of King 
Mithridates excited the wonder of the Asiatics, and still 
more that of the Itjilians. As a runner he overtook the 
swiftest deer ; as a rider he broke in the wildest steed, and- 
was able by changing horses to accomplish one hundred 
and twenty miles in a day ; as a charioteer he drove with 
sixteen in hand, and gained in competition many a prize- 
it was dangerous, no doubt, in such sport to carry off victory 
from the king. 

In hunting on horseback he hit the game at full gallop, 
and never missed his aim. He challenged competition at 
the table also ; he arranged banqueting matches and carried 
off in person the prizes proposed for the most substantial 
eater and the hardest drinker. His intellectual wants he 
satisfied by the wildest superstition — the interpretation of 
dreams and of the Greek mysteries occupied not a few of 
the king's hours — and by a rude adoption of the Hellenic 
civilization. He was fond of Greek art and music — that is 
to say, he collected precious articles, rich furniture, old 
Persian and Greek articles of luxury — his cabinet of rings 
was famous — he had constantly Greek historians, philosor 
phers, and poets in his train ; and proposed prizes at his 
court festivals, not only for the greatest eaters and drinkers, 
but also for the merriest jester and the best singer. 
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Such waa the man ; the sultan corroeponded. In the 
East, where the relation between the rolor and the roled 
bears the relation of natural rather than of mond law, tlio 
subject reaenibloa the dog alike in iidelity and in falsehood, 
the ruler ia cruel and diatrustfnl. In both reapects Mithri* 
dates has hardly been Burpassed. Uj hia orders there died 
or pined in perpetual captivity, for real or alleged treason, 
his mother, his brother, his aiater espoused to him, three of 
his soHB, and as many of his daughters. Still more revolt 
ing, perhaps, is the fact that among his secret papers were 
found sentences of death, drawn up beforehand, against 
his moat confidential servanta. 

In like manner it was a genuine trait of the eultan that 
he afterward, for the mere purpose of depriving his enemy 
of trophies of victory, caused his whole harem to bo killed, 
and distinguished his favorite concubine, a beautiful Ephe- 
sian, by allowing her to choose the mode of death. lie 
prosecuteii the experimental studicB of poisons and anti- 
dotes aa an important braueh of tlio business of govern- 
ment, and tried to inure his body to particular poisons. He 
had early learned to look for treason and assassination at 
the hands of everybody, especially hia nearest relations, and 
he had early learned to practice them against everybody, and 
moat of all against those nearest him ; of which the neces- 
sary consequence — attested by history — was that all his 
undertakings finally miscarried through the perfidy of those 
whom he trusted. 

At the same time we meet with isolated traits of high- 
minded justice. When he punished traitors, he ordinarily 
spared those who were involved in the crime solely through 
their personal relations with the leading culprits; but such 
fits of equity are to be met with in every barbarous tyrant 
What really distinguishes Mithridatea amid the multitude 
of similar sultans is his boundless activity. He disappeared 
one fine morning from his palaee, and remained unheard of 
for months, so that he was given over as lost; when he 
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returncKl, he had wandered incognito through all anterior 
Asiji, and reconnoiterod everywhere the country and the 
people. 

In like manner he was not only generally fluent in 
speech, but he administered justice to each of the twenty- 
two nations over which ho ruled in its own language, with- 
out needing an inti^rpreter — a trait significant of the versa- 
tile East. His whole activitv as a ruler bears the same char- 
acter. So far as wo know, his energies, like those of every 
other sultan, woro spent in collecting treasures, in assem- 
bling arniios — which woro usually, in his earlier years at least, 
le<l against the ononiy not by the king in person, but by 
some Greek condotticrc — in efforts to add new satrapies to 
the old. 

Of higher elements — desire to advance civilization, 
earnest leadership of the national opposition, special gifts 
of genius — there are found, in our traditional accounts at 
least, no distinct traces in Mitliridates, and we have no rea- 
son to place him on a level oven with the great rulers of the 
Osmans, such as Mohammed II and Suleiman. Notwith- 
standing his Ilollonic culture, which sat on him not much 
better than his Roman armor on his Cappadocians, he was 
throughout an Oriental of the ordinary stamp, coarse, full 
of the most sensual appetites, superstitious, cruel, perfidious, 
and imscrupulous, but so vigorous in organization, so pow- 
erful in physical endowments, that his defiant laying about 
him and his unshaken courage in resistance frequently look 
like talent, sometimes even like genius. 

Granting even that during the death-struggle of the re- 
public it was easier to offer resistance than in the times of 
Scipio or Trajan, and that it was only in the complication 
of the Asiatic events with the internal commotions of Italy 
that rendered it possible for Mithridates to resist the Ro- 
mans twice as long as Jugurtha did, it nevertheless remains 
true that before the Parthian war he was the only enemy 
who gave serious trouble to the Romans in the East, and 
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that he defended himself as the lion of the desert defends 
himself against the hunter. 

But whatever judgment we may form as to the individ- 
ual character of the king, his historical position remains in 
a high degree significant. The Mithridatic wars formed at 
once the last movement of the political opposition ofFered 
by Hellas to Rome and the beginning of a revolt against 
the Roman supremacy resting on very different and far 
deeper grounds of antagonism — the national reaction of the 
Asiatics against the Occidentals, a now passage in the huge 
duel between the West and the East which has been trans- 
mitted from the struggle of Marathon to the present gener- 
ation, and will, perhaps, reckon its future by thousands of 
years as it has reckoned its past. 



LUCIUS SYLLA. 

By JAMES ANTHONY FBOUDE. 

[Lucius Cornelius Sulla or Sylla (Felix) dictator of Rome ,bom 188 
B. c, (lied in 78, Leader of the aristocratic party in tlie state, ho de- 
Htroyed the party of popular reform, Ixicanio dictator, and proscrilxnl 
thousands of the best citizens of the republic, who were hunUul down 
like wild beasts. In the S<x;ial and the Samnite war, as in the first war 
against Mithridates, he displayed th(5 genius of a great soldier, sur- 
passing even that of his able rival Marius. lie reorganized the 
Roman Constitution, concentrated all power in the hands of the sena- 
torial oligarchy, and paved the way for Julius Cwsar to overthrow the 
liberties of the republic, though the latter l>elonge<l to the opposite 
party. References : Froude's " Life of Cojsar," Plutarch's " Lives," 
Mommsen's " History of Rome,"] 

LiTCius Sylla, a patrician of the purest blood, had in- 
herited a moderate fortune, and had spent it like otlier 
young men of rank, lounging in theatres and amusing 
himself with dinner-parties, lie was a poet, an artist, and 
a wit, but each and everything with the languor of an 
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amateur. His favorito associates were actresses, and he had 
neitlier obtained nor aspired to any higher reputation than 
that of a cultivated man of fashion. 

His distinguished birtli was not apparent in his person. 
He had red liair, liard blue eyes, and a complexion white and 
purple, with the colors so ill-mixed, that his face was com- 
pared to a mulberry s])rinkled with flour. Ambition, he 
api)eared to have none, and when he exerted himself to be 
api)ointed qua\stor * to Marius on the African expedition, 
Marius was disincliiuHl to take him as having no recom- 
mendation beyond (jualitications which the consul of the 
plebeians disdained and disliked. Marius, however, soon 
discovered his mistake. Beneath his constitutional indo- 
lence Sylla was by nature a soldier, a statesman, a diplomatist, 
lie had been too contemptuous of the common objects of 
politicians to concern himself with the intrigues of the 
forum, but he had only to exert himself to rise with easy 
ascendancy to the command of every situation in which he 
might be placed. 

The war of factions which exiled Marius, placed Sylla 
at the head of the expedition against the King of Pontus. 
He defeated Mithridates, he drove him back out of Greece 
and pursued him into Asia. He left him still in possession 
of his hereditary kingdom ; but ho left him bound, so far 
as treaties could bind so ambitious a spirit, to remain 
thenceforward on his own frontiers. He recovered Greece, 
the islands, and the Roman provinces in Asia Minor. He 
extorted an indemnity of five millions, and executed many 
of the wretches who had been active in the murders. He 
raised a fleet in Egypt with which he drove the pirates out 
of the archipelago back into their own waters. He re- 
stored the shattered prestige of Roman authority, and he 

* The office charged with financial administration. A military 
praetor was at the head of the pay and commissary department. — 
G. T. F. 
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won for himself a reputation which his later cmelties could 
stain but not efface. During his Eastern campaign, a period 
of more than four years, the popular party had recovered 
ascendancy at Rome. 

The time was come when Sylla was to demand a reckon- 
ing for what had been done in his absence. No Roman 
general had deserved better of his country ; his task was 
finished. He had measured the difficulty of the task which 
lay before him, but he had an army behind him accus- 
tomed to victory, and recruited by thousands of exiles who 
had fled from the rule of the democracy. He intended to 
re-enter Rome with the glories of his conquests about him, 
for revenge, and a counter-revolution. Sylla had lingered 
at Athens, collecting paintings and statues and manuscripts 
— the rarest treasures on which he could lay his hands — to 
decorate his Roman palace. On receiving the consul's 
answer he sailed for Brindisi in the spring of 83 with 
forty thousand legionaries and a large fleet. 

The war lasted for more than a year. At length the 
contest ended in a desperate fight under the walls of Rome 
itself on the first of November, b. c, 82. The popular army 
was at last cut to pieces, a few thousand prisoners taken, 
but they were murdered afterward in cold blood. Young 
Marius killed himself. Sertorius fled to Spain, and Sylla 
and the aristocracy were masters of Rome and Italy. Sylla 
was under no illusions. He understood the problem which 
he had in hand. He knew that the aristocracy were de- 
tested by nine tenths of the people ; he knew that they 
deserved to be detested, but they were at least gentlemen by 
birth and breeding. 

The democrats, on the other hand, were insolent up- 
starts who, instead of being grateful for being allowed to 
live and work and pay taxes and serve in the army, had 
dared to claim a share in the government, had turned 
against their masters, and had set their feet upon their necks. 
They were ignorant, and without leaders could be controlled 
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OiUiily. The p^nilt and danp^or lay with tho men of wealih 
iiiul inti'lliK't, tlio (»ountry gontlcmcn, tho minority of knights 
and patririans like Cinna,* who hml taken the popolar side 
and dest»rt(Hl their own order. There was no hope for an 
end of agitation till every one of these men had been rooted 
out. 

Appointtnl dictator, at his own direction, by the senate, 
ho at oneo outlawed every ina<^istrato, every public seryant, 
eivil or muni(i})al, who had held oftico under the rule of 
Cinna. It mattered little to Svlla who were included if 
none esca])ed who were really dangerous to him; and an 
order was issued for a slaughter of the entire number, the 
confiseation of their ])roperty, and the division of it between 
the informers and Svlla's friends and soldiers. It was one 
of those deliherate acts, carried out wath method and order, 
which are possihh* only in countries in an advanced stage of 
civiliziition, and which show how thin is the film spread 
over human ferocity by what is called progress and culture. 
Four thousand seven hundred persons fell in the proscrip- 
tion of Svlla, all men of education and fortune. Common 
rei)ort or private information was at once indictment and 
evidence, and accusation was in itself condemnation. 

The i)olitical reform enforced by the dictator gave the 
senate complete restrictive control over legislation and ad- 
ministration. All constitutional progress which had been 
made in the interests of the people was utterly swept away. 
Tho senate was made omnipotent and irresponsible. Sylla's 
career was drawing to its close, and the end was not the least 
remarkable feature of it. lie resigned the dictatorship and 
became a private citizen again, amusing the leisure of his 
age, as he had abused the leisure of his youth, with theatres 
and actresses and dinner-parties. 

lie too, like so many of the great Romans, was indiffer- 
ent to life ; of power for the sake of power he was entirely 

* Publius Comolius Cinna, consul from 80 b. c. to 83. — G. T. F. 
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careless ; and if his retirement had been more dangerous to 
him than it really was, ho probably would not have jfost- 
poned it. He was a person of singular character, and not 
without many qualities which were really admirable. He 
was free from any touch of charlatanry. He was true, sim- 
ple, and unaQected, and even without ambition iu the mi^an 
and personal sense. His fault, which he would havft ile- 
nied to be a fault, was that he had a patrician disdain of 
mobs and suffrages and the cant of popular liberty. 

The type repeats itself era after era. Sylla was liut 
Graham of Claverhouse in a Roman dress and with an 
ampler stage. His courage in laying down bis authority 
liaB often been commented on, but the risk which he iii- 
corred was insignificant. Of assaBsination he was in no 
greater danger than when dictator, while the tempta- 
tion to assassinate him was less. His influence was pnto- 
tically undiminished, and as long as be lived ho remained, 
and could not but remain, the first person in the republic. 
He lived a year after his retiri'mciit and i\'w\ 7S ]:. '■.. being 
occupied at the time in writing his memoirs, which have 
been unfortunately lost. He was buried gorgeously in the 
Campus Martins, among the old kings of Home. 



POMPEY. 

Bt THOMAS KEECIIEVEE ARNOLD. 

[Known as Cneius Pompeius Magnus (or the Great), born 106 b. c, 
■sBossinatcd in Egypt by one of his own ofllccrs in 48. Best known as 
the most formidable rival of Julius CicBar; his career wns eminently 
fortunate till he Eunk before the ascendancy of a greater man. lie 
Bchievcd brilliant victories for Rome, and was honored with three 
triumphs. Pompey was identified in the factional wars of Italy, 
with the party led by Sulla. He finally became triumvir in the division 
of power with Qmaax and Crassus. In the civil war which ensued 
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Pompej was defeated bj Cwwt at the battle of Phanalia in Theasaly. 
After this defeat he fled to Kgypt, where, as he was learing the boat 
for the shore, he was stabbed in the back.] 

The tears shed for Pompey were not only those of do- 
mestic infliction ; his fate called forth a more general and 
honorable mourning. No man had ever gained at so early 
an age the affections of his countrymen ; none had enjoyed 
them so largely, or preserved them so long with so little 
interruption ; and at the distance of eighteen centuries the 
feeling of his contemporaries may be sanctioned by the sober 
judgment of history. 

He entered upon life as a distinguished member of an 
oppressed party, which was just arriving at its hour of tri- 
umph and retaliation ; he saw his associates plunged into 
rapine and massacre, but he preserved himself pure from 
the contagion of their crimes; and when the death of 
Sylla left him almost at the head of the aristocratical party, 
he served them ably and faithfully with his sword, while 
he endeavored to mitigate the evils of their ascendancy by 
restoring to the commons of Rome, on the earliest oppor- 
tunity, the most important of those privileges and liberties 
which they had lost under the tyranny of their late master. 

He received the due reward of his honest patriotism in 
the unusual honors and trusts that were conferred on him; 
but his greatness could not corrupt his virtue; and the 
boundless powers with which he was repeatedly invested he 
wielded with the highest ability and uprightness to the 
accomplishment of his task, and then, without any undue 
attempts to prolong their duration, he honestly resigned 
them. At a period of general cruelty and extortion toward 
the enemies and subjects of the commonwealth, the charac- 
ter of Pompey in his foreign commands was marked by its 
humanity and spotless integrity. 

His conquest of the pirates was effected with wonderful 
rapidity, and cemented by a merciful policy, which, instead 
of taking vengeance for the past, accomplished the preven- 
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tion of evil for the fatnro. His presence in Asia, when he 
conducted the war with Mithridates, was no less a relief to 
the provinces from the tyranny of their governors, than it 
was their protection against the arms of the enemy. It is 
true that wounded vanity led him, after his return from 
Asia, to unite himself for a time with some unworthy associ- 
ates; and this connection, as it ultimately led to all his 
misfortunes, so did it immediately tempt him to the worst 
&ult8 of his political life, and involved him in a career of 
difficulty, mortification, and shame. 

But after this disgraceful fall, he again returned to his 
natural station, and was universally regarded as the fit 
protector of the laws and liberties of his country when 
they were threatened by Caesar's rebellion. In the conduct 
of the civil war he showed something of weakness and 
vacillation ; but his abilities, though considerable, were far 
from being equal to those of his adversary. His inferiority 
was most seen in that want of steadiness in the pursuit of 
his own plans which caused him to abandon a system al- 
ready sanctioned by success, and to persuade himself that he 
might yield with propriety to the ill-judged impatience of 
his followers for battle. 

His death is one of the few tragical events of those 
times which may be regarded with unmixed compassion. 
It was not accompanied, like that of Cato and Brutus, witli 
the rashness and despair of suicide ; nor can it be regarded 
like that of Caesar, as the punishment of crimes, unlaw- 
fully inflicted, indeed, yet suffered deservedly. With a 
character of rare purity and tenderness in his domestic re- 
lations, he was slaughtered before the eyes of his wife and 
son ; while fljdng from the ruin of a most just cause lie 
was murdered by those whose kindness he was entitled to 
claim. 

His virtues have not been transmitted to posterity with 
their deserved fame; and while the violent republican 
writers have exalted the memory of Cato and Brutus; while 
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the lovers of literature have extolled Cicero ; and the ad- 
mirers of successful ability have lavished their praises on 
Caesar ; Pompey's many and rare merits have been forgotten 
in the faults of his triumvirate, and in the weakness of 
temper which he displayed in conduct of the last cam- 
paign. 

But he must liavo been in no ordinary degree good and 
amiable for whom his countrymen professed their enthusi- 
astic love, unrestraine<l by servility and unimpelled by fac- 
tion; and though the events of his life must now be 
gathered for the most part from unfriendly sources, yet 
we tliink that they who read them impartially will continu- 
aUy cherish his memory with a warmer regard. 



SERTORIUS. 

By rLUTAECU. 

[Quintus Scrtorius, a Roman general of Sabine extraction, bom 
about 121 B. c, assassinated in Spain in 72. A prominent ohief of the 
Marian party, ho Aeil to Spain and held possession of the province 
against the dominant party at Rome for more than ten years. He was 
the one leader among the adherents of Marius, as Pompey was the 
one general among the followers of Sylla, who showed moderation and 
the spirit of clemency. II is greatness was chiefly shown in*his career 
in Spain. lie displayed consummate generalship and skill in holding 
all the armies of Rome at bay till he was assassinated by one of his 
own officers.] 

Sertorius at last utterly despaired of Rome, and hast- 
ened into Spain, that by taking possession there beforehand 
lie might secure a refuge to his friends from their misfor- 
tunes at home. He armed all the Romans who lived in 
those countries that were of military age, and undertook 
the building of ships and the making of all sorts of war- 
like engines, by which means he kept the cities in due 
obedience, showing himself gentle in all peaceful business, 
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and at the same time f onnidable to his enemies by his great 
preparations for war. 

When Sertorius was called to Mauritania to assist the 
enemies of Prince Ascalis, and had made himself absolute 
master of the whole country, he acteil with great fairness 
to those who had confided in him, and who yielded to his 
mercy. He restored to them their property, cities, and 
government, accepting only of such acknowledgments as 
they themselves freely offered. While he considered which 
way next to turn his arms, the Lusitanians sent ambassa- 
dors to desire him to be their general. For bi»ing terrified 
with the Roman power, and finding the necessity of having 
a commander of great authority and experience in war; 
being also sufficiently assured of his worth and valor by 
those who formerly had known him, they were desirous to 
commit themselves specially to his care. 

In fact, Sertorius is said to have been of a temper un- 
assailable either by fear or pleasure, in adversity and dangers 
undaunted, and no ways puffed up with prosperity. In 
straightforward fighting no commander of liis time was more 
bold and daring ; and in whatever was to be performed in 
war by stratagem, secrecy, or surprise, if any str()n<j: i>hu*e 
was to be secured, any pass to be gained speedily, for de- 
ceiving and overreaching an enemy, there was no niau equal 
to him in subtlety and skill. 

In bestowing rewards and conferring honors upon those 
who had performed good service in the wars he was bounti- 
ful and magnificent, and was no less sparing and moderate 
m inflicting punishment. The Lusitanians having sent for 
Sertorius, he left Africa, and being made general, with 
absolute authority, he put all in order among them, and 
brought the neighboring parts of Spain into subjection. 
Most of the tribes voluntarilv submitted themselves, won bv 
the fame of his clemency and of his courage ; and to some 
extent also, he availed himself of cunning artifices of his own 
devising to impose on tliem, and gain influence over them. 
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Among which certainly tliat of the hind was not the 
least. Spanus, a countryman who lived in those parts, 
meeting by chance a hind i\\v^ had recently calved flying 
from the hunters, let the dam go, and pursuing the fawn 
took it, being wonderfully pleased with the rarity of the 
color, which was all milk white. At that time Sertorius 
was living in the neighborliood, and accepted gladly any 
presents of fruits, fowl, or venison that the country afforded^ 
and rewarded liberally tliose who presented them. 

The countryman brought him his young hind, which he 
took and was well plciised with at first sight; but when 
in time he made it so tame and gentle that it would come 
when ho called, and follow him wherever he went, and 
could endure the noise and tumult of the camp, knowing 
well that uncivilized people are naturally prone to supersti- 
tion, by little and little he raised it to something super- 
natural, siiying it was given him by the goddess Diana, and 
that it revealed to him many secrets. 

If he had received private intelligence that the enemies 
had made an incursion into any part of the district under 
his command, or had solicited any city to revolt, he pre- 
tended that the hind had informed him of it in his sleep, 
and charged him to keep his forces in readiness. Or, again, 
if he had notice tliat any of the commanders under him had 
got a victory, he would hide the messengers and bring forth 
the hind crowned with flowers, for joy of the good news that 
was to come, and would encourage them -to rejoice and sacri- 
fice to the gods for the good account they should soon re- 
ceive of their prosperous success. 

He was also highly honored for his introducing disci- 
pline and good order among them, for he altered their furi- 
ous mode of fighting, and brought them to make use of 
Roman armor, taught them to keep their ranks, and observe 
signals and watch- words ; and out of a confused number of 
thieves and robbers he constituted a well-disciplined army. 
That which delighted them most, however, was the care he 
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I toolc of tlieir obildrcn. lie sent for all the boys of iK»ble*t 
parentage out of all thw tribes, nnd pWx^ tbetn in Uw 
^reat city of Osca, where ho sppoint^d masten to iiutrnot 
ihem in the I^tin aud Orwb k'jirning. 

His method of c-outluctiug the war a^inut tho ttonun f 
showed his military skill aiid fon-siglit. By ntpitlly uwalt- ' 
[ iag them, by alarming them on all side*, by ciiuianng. idi^ 
[ ounivontiug, and laying ambushra for them, liv cut ofl all 
I provtsions by land, while with his piratical vcssula ho kept 
all the coast in awo and hindered their supptica by sm. U« 
thus forced the Roman generals to dislodge and to separate | 
from one another at the last; Metellus departed into Oaol and ; 
Pompey wintered among the Vaccseans in a wretched condi- 
tion, where, being in extreme want of money, he wrot« a 
letter to the senate, to let them know that if they did Dot 
1 epeedily supply him he mnst draw oS bis army. To thon 
[ estremitiea the chiefest and most powerfiU commanders of 
I tiie ago were brought by tlie skill of Sortorius; and it waa 
the common opinion in Rome that ho would be in Italy be- 
fore Pompey. 

Sertorius showed the loftiness of hie temper in calling 
together all the Roman senators who had Sed from Rome 
and had come and resided with him, giying them the name 
of a senate. Out of tliese he chose pnetora and quiestors, and 
adorned his government with all the Roman laws and in- 
stitutions, and though ho made use of the arms, riches, and 
cities of the Spaniards, yet he never would even in word 
remit to them the imperial authority, but set Roman officers 
and commanders over them, intimating his purpose to re- 
store liberty to the Romans, not to raise up the Spaniards' 
power against them. 

Ho was a sincere lover of his country and had a great 
desire to return home ; but in his adverse fortune he showed 
undaunted courage, and behaved himself toward his enemies 
in a manner free from all dejection and mean spiritedness. 
In his prosperity and the height of his victories he sent 
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word to Metellus and Pompej that he was ready to lay down 
his arms and lead a private life if he were allowed to return 
home, declaring that he had rather live as the meanest 
citizen in Rome than, exiled from it, be supreme com- 
mander of all other cities together. 

His negotiations with Mithridates further argue the 
greatness of his mind. For when Mithridates, recovering 
himself from his overthrow by Sylla — ^like a strong wrestler 
that gets up to try another fall — was again endeavoring to re- 
establish his power in Asia, at this time the great fame of Ser- 
torius was celebrated in all places. Accordingly, Mithridates 
sends messengers into Spain with letters and instructions and 
commission to promise ships and money toward the charge 
of the war if Sertorius would confirm his pretensions on 
Asia, and authorize him to possess all that he had surren- 
dered to the Romans in his treaty with Sylla. 

Sertorius would by no means agree to it; declaring that 
King Mithridates should exercise all royal power and au- 
thority over Bithynia and Cappadocia — countries accustomed 
to a monarchical government and not belonging to Rome — 
but that he could never consent that he should seize or 
detain a province which, by the justest right and title, was 
possessed by the Romans. For he looked upon it as his 
duty to enlarge the Roman possessions by his conquering 
arms, and not to increase his power by the diminution of 
Roman territories. 

When this was related to Mithridates he was struck 
with amazement, and said to his intimate friends : " What 
will Sertorius enjoin on us to do when he comes to be seated 
in the Palatium at Rome, who, at present, when he is 
driven out to the borders of the Atlantic Sea, sets bounds to 
our kingdoms in the East, and threatens us with war if we 
attempt the recovery of Asia?" 
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forco nuinoricully iiiHignifuMint, whicli was worked with tho 
])re(MHi()u of u iniichino. Tho vurioty of usos to which it 
wtiH cnpiiblo of b(4ng tuniod imi)lio<l, in tho ilrst place, ox- 
tnumiiiiary forethought in the Beh)ction of materialB. Men 
whoMo nominal (hity wuh merely to light wore enginoers, ar- 
chit(H;tH, and mechanicH of the highoHt order. In a few 
hourH they could extem))orize an im))rognablo fortress on 
tho higheHt hill-Hide. They bridged the Ilhino in a week. 
They built a ileet in a month. 

^Fhe h^gionH at Ah^nia held twice their number pinned 
within their workM, while they kept at bay the whole forco 
of iuHurgent (hiul by Miieniiflci HU))eriority. The machine, 
whi(;h woH thuH perfect, was com])()Hed of human beings who 
re(]uired Hupplios of toolM and arms and clothes and food 
and Hhelter ; and for all these it de))ended on the forethought 
of its (Commander. Maps there were none. Countries en- 
tirely unknown hml to be surveyed; routes had to bo laid 
out ; the depths and courseH of rivers, the character of mount- 
ain-poHses had all to be ascertained. Allies hud to be found 
in tribes as yet unheard of. 

lie was rash, but with a (Mih^diitiMl rashness which tho 
event never failc^d to justify. His greatest successes woro 
due to the ra])i(lity of his movemcMit-s, which brought him to 
the enemy before they heard of his approiu^h. No obstoclos 
stopped him wh(fn lie hud a definite end in viow. Again 
and again by his own elToris he recovered a day that was 
hair lost. He oiu'.e h(m/.(m1 h panic-stricken stimdard-boaror, 
turiuMJ him around, an<i told him that he had mistaken the 
dinu^tion of the enemy. 

Y(^t he w}is singularly (!ar(^ful of his soldiers. IIo rarely 
fought a batthmt a diHa<lviintHg(^ When a gallant action 
WUH perfornuMl, he knew by whom it luui been dono, and 
every HoI(li(U*, however humbhs might feel assured that if 
he (i<*H(^rv(Mi ])raiHc ho would have it. Tho army was Cajsur's 
family. In (iiseipline, he was Icniont to ordinary faults, and 
not careful to nuike (!uriouH in({uiries into such things. He 
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liked his men to enjoy themselves. Military mistakes in his 
officers he always endeavored to excusey never blaming them 
for misfortunes unless there had been a defect of courage as! 
well as of judgment 

Cicero has said of GoBsar's oratory that he surpassed 
those who had practiced no other art Ilis praise of him 
as a man of letters is yet more delicately and gracefully em- 
phatic. Most of his writings are lost; but there remain 
seven books of commentaries on the wars in Gaul (the 
eighth was added by another hand) and three books on the 
civil war, containing an account of its causes and history. 
Of these it was that Cicero said, in an admirable image, 
that fools might think to improve on them, but that no 
wise man would try it ; they were bare of ornament, the 
dress of style dispensed with, like an undraped human 
figure in all its lines as nature made it In his composition, 
as in his actions, GsBsar is entirely simple. lie indulges in 
no images, no labored descriptions, no conventional reflec- 
tions. His art is unconscious, as the highest art always is. 

Of Caesar it may be said that he came into the world at 
a special time and for a special object. The old religions 
were dead from the Pillars of Hercules to the Euphrates 
and the Nile, and the principles on which human society 
had been constructed were dead also. There remained of 
spiritual conviction only the common and human sense of 
justice and morality ; and out of this sense some ordered 
system of government had to be constructed, under wliich 
quiet men could live and labor and eat tlie fruit of their 
industry. Under a rule of this material kind there can bo 
no enthusiasm, no chivalry, no saintly aspirations, no patri- 
otism of the heroic type. It was not to last forever. A 
new life was about to dawn for mankind. 

Poetry and faith and devotion were to spring again out 
of the seeds which were sleeping in the heart of humanity. 
But the life which is to endure grows slowly ; and as the 
soil must be prepared before the wheat can be sown, so be- 
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foro tho Kingdom of llnivon could throw up its Rhootfl, 
there wiih iicodcd a kingdom of thlH worhl whoro tho nations 
w(»nj neither torn in j)ii'c(»H by violence, nor wore rushinf;^ 
after falne idealH and npuriouH ambitions. Such a kingdom 
wiis the empire of th(^ ('u»siirs, a kingdom where pi'aceful 
men could work, tiiink, and npeak as they pleased, and 
travel frwly among provinces ruled for tho most part by 
(Jallios* who protected life and property, and forbade fanat- 
ics to t<»ar each other to pieces for their religious opinions. 

" It is not lawful for us to put any man to death," was 
the complaint of tiu' .Jewish priests to the Iloman governor. 
Had Kuropc^ aiul Asia been coven^d with independent na- 
tions, eac^h with a local religion rej)reHentcd in its ruling 
powers, (■hristianity must have been stilled in its cradle. 
If St. Paul had escaped the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, ho 
would have been torn to death by the silversmiths at Kpho- 
Bus. The appeal to ('a>sar's judgment-seat was the shield 
of his mission, and alone nuule possible his success. 

Aiul this spirit which confined government to its simple 
duties, while it left opinion unfettered, was specially pres- 
ent in Julius (':esar himself. From cant of all kinds ho 
was totally free. He was a friend of the people, but in- 
dulged in no enthusiasm for liberty. Ho never dilated on 
the beauties of virtue, or complimented, as Cicero did, a 
Provideiu'.e in which he did not believe. lie was too sin- 
cere to stoop to unreality. He held to tho facts of this life 
and to his own convictions ; and as ho found no reason for 
8uj)p()sing that there was a life beyond the grave, ho did not 



* (hiUio wiiH tho proconsul of Aohnia, niul tho elder brother of tho 
philosopher Sonoea. Tho AjK^tJo Paul wuh brought l)oforo his judg- 
inont-seiit hy tho .lows, and ho thus anHwortul : "If it were a matter of 
wrong or wicked lowdness, yo Jews, reason would that I should bear 
witli you. Hut if it bo a ({lu'stion of words and names, and of your 
law, look yo to it; for I will Iw no judge of such matU^rs." Acts 18 : 
M, 15. Tho name has beeomo a synonym for the attitude of philo- 
sophieal indilTerence. ((}. K. K.) 
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ing them. Judicious economy went ever hand in hand with 
genuine magnificence. 

The monuments of Boman jurisprudence contain many 
examples of Trajan's legislation. Like the great statesmen 
of the republic, he returned from the camp to the city to 
take his seat daily on the tribunals with the ablest judges 
for his assessors. He heard appeals from the highest courts 
throughout his dominion^ and the final sentence he pro- 
nounced assumed the validity of a legal enactment The 
clemency of Trajan was as conspicuous as his love of justice, 
and to him is ascribed the noble sentiment, that it is better 
that the guilty should escape than the innocent suffer. 

The justice, the modesty, the unwearied application of 
Trajan were deservedly celebrated, no less than his valor in 
war and his conduct in political affairs. But a great part 
of his amazing popularity was owing, no doubt, to his gen- 
ial demeanor and to the affection inspired by his qualities as 
a friend and associate. The remains still existing of his 
correspondence in the letters of Pliny bring out not only 
the manners of the time, but in some degree the character 
of the prince also ; and bear ample testimony to his minute 
vigilance and unwearied application, his anxiety for his 
subjects' well-being, the ease with which he conducted his 
intercourse with his friends, and the ease with which lie in- 
spired them in return. 

Trajan's letters bespeak the polished gentleman no less 
than the statesman. He was fond of society, and of edu- 
cated and literary society. He was proud of being known 
to associate with the learned, and felt himself complimented 
when he bestowed on the rhetorician Dion the compliment 
of carrying him in his own chariot. That such refinement 
of taste was not incompatible with excess in the indulgences 
of the table was the fault of the times, and more particularly 
of the habits of camp life to which he had been accustomed. 
Intemperance was always a Koman vice. 

The affability of the prince, and the freedom with which 
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largcd the halls and places of public resort ; but he was 
content himself with the palaces of his predecessors. A 
writer three centuries later declares of Trajan that he built 
the world over ; and the wide diffusion and long continu- 
ance pf his fame beyond that of so many others of the im- 
perial series may be partly attributed to the constant recur- 
rence of his name conspicuously inscribed on the most solid 
and best known monuments of the empire. 

The care of this wise and liberal ruler extended from the 
harbors, aqueducts, and bridges to the general repair of the 
highways of the empire. He was the great improver, though 
not the inventor of the system of posts on the chief roads, 
which formed a striking feature of Eoman civilization as 
an instrument for combining the remotest provinces under 
a central organization. 

The legislation of this popular emperor is marked gen- 
erally by a special consideration for Italian interests. The 
measures by which he secured a constant supply of grain 
from the provinces, exempting its exportation from all du- 
ties, and stimulating the growers at one extremity of the 
empire to relieve the deficiencies of another, were directed to 
the maintenance of abundance in Eome and Italy. Thus, 
on the casual failure of the harvest in Egypt, her empty 
granaries were at once replenished from the superfluous 
stores of Gaul, Spain, or Africa, 

Though Trajan's mind did not rise to wide and liberal 
views for the advantages of the provinces, he neglected no 
favorable opportunity for the benefit of particular localities. 
His hand was open to bestow endowments and largesses, to 
relieve public calamities, to increase public enjo3rments, to 
repair the ravages of earthquakes and tempests, to construct 
roads and canals, theatres and aqueducts. The activity dis- 
played through the empire in works of this unproductive 
nature shows a great command of money, an abundant cur- 
rency, easy means of transacting business, ample resources 
of labor, and well devised schemes of combining and unfold- 
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ing them. Judicious economy went ever hand in hand with 
genuine magnificence. 

The monuments of Roman jurisprudence contain many 
examples of Trajaa'a legislation. Like the great statesmen 
of the republic, he returned from the camp to the city to 
take his seat daily on the tribunals with the ablest judges 
for his assessors. He heard appeals from the highest courts 
throughout his dominion, and the final sentence he pro- 
nounced assumed the yalidity of a legal enactment. The 
clemency of Trajan was as couapicuous as his love of justice, 
and to him is ascribed the noble sentiment, that it is better 
that the guilty should escape than the innocent enffer. 

The justice, the modesty, the unwearied application of 
Trajan were deservedly celebrated, no less than his valor in 
war and his conduct in political affairs. But a great part 
of his amazing popularity was owing, no doubt, to his gen- 
ial demeanor and to the affection inspired by his qualities as 
a friend and associate. The remains still esisting of his 
correspondence in the letters of Pliny bring out not only 
the manners of the time, but in some degree the character 
of the prince also ; and bear ample testimony to his minute 
vigilance and unwearied application, his anxiety for his 
subjects' well-being, the ease with which he conducted his 
intercourse with his friends, and the ease with which he in- 
spired them in return. 

Trajan's letters bespeak the polished gentleman no less 
than the statesman. He was fond of society, and of edu- 
cated and literary society. He was proud of being known 
to associate with the learned, and felt himself complimented 
when he bestowed on the rhetorician Dion the compliment 
of carrying him in his own chariot. That such refinement 
of tast« was not incompatible with excess in the indulgences 
of the table was the fault of the times, and more particularly 
of the habits of camp life to which he had been accustomed. 
Intemperance was always a Roman vice. 

The affability of the prince, and the freedom with which 
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ho exchanged with his nobles all the offices of ordinary 
courtesy and liospiUility, batliing, supping, or hunting as 
an equal in their company, constituted one of his greatest 
charms in tlie eyes of a jealous patriciate which had seen 
its masters too often engrossed by the flatteries of freedmen 
and still viler associates. 

But Trajan enjoyed also the distinction dear in Roman 
eyes of a fine figure and a noble countenance. In stature 
he exceeded the common height, and on public occasions, 
when he loved to walk bareheaded in the midst of the sen- 
ators, his gray hairs gleamed conspicuously above the crowd. 
His features, as we may trace them unmistakably on his 
innumerable busts and medals, were regular ; and his face 
wiis the last of the imperial series that retained the frue 
Koman type — not in the aquiline nose only, but in the broad 
and low forehead, the angular chin, the firm, compressed 
lips, and generally in the stern compactness of its structure. 

The thick and straight-cut hair, smoothed over the brow 
without a curl or parting, marks the simplicity of the man's 
character in a voluptuous ago which delighted in the cult- 
ure of flowing or frizzed locks. But the most interesting 
characteristic of the figure I have so vividly before me is the 
look of painful thought, which seems to indicate a constant 
sense of overwhelming responsibilities, honorably and bravely 
borne, yet, notwithstanding much assumed cheerfulness and 
self-abandonment, ever irritating the nerves and weighing 
upon the conscience. 



THE ANTONINES. 

By EDWAED gibbon. 

[Titus Antoninus Pius, bom 86 a. d., mounted the throne 138, 
died IGl ; Marcus Aurehus Antoninus, adopted son and successor of 
the preceding, born 121 A. D., mounted the throne 161, died 180. The 
first of the Antonines was bom of a respectable family, settled in 
Gaul, became pro-consul of Asia under Hadrian^ afterward of a division 
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ot Italy, and was selected by Hadrian as 

his ability and virtues. Marcus Aurelius was distinguished not only 
general and admtnistmtor, as a ruler ot the most exemplary and 
characlar, hut his name hoa descended to modem ages a; that of Ihf 
royal philosopher. Ilis "Meditations" constitute one o( the Konuui 
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Under Hadrian'a reigo the empire flourished in poaco 
and prosperity. He encouraged the arts, reformed the laws, 
agisted military discipline, and visited all hJa provincvs in 
person. Kis vast and active genius was erjonllj suited to 
the most enlarged views and the minute details ot civil 
policy. But the ndlng passions of his bouI were curiosi^ 
and vanity. As they prevailod and aa tliey were attracted 
by different objects, Hadrian was by turns an excellent 
prince, a ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tyrant. The gen- 
eral tenor of his conduct deserved praise for its equity and 
moderation. Yet in the first days of his reign be put to 
death fear consular senators, his personal eneraiea, and men 
who had been deemed worthy of empire; and the todions- 
ness of a painful illness at last miido him pcfiviah anil cruel. 

The senate doubted whether they should pronounce him 
a god or a tyrant, and the honors decreed to his memory were 
granted to the prayers of the pious Antoninos. The ca- 
price of Hadrian influenced his choice of a successor. After 
revolving in his mind several meu of distinguished merit 
whom he esteemed and hated, he adopted jEHus Verus, a 
gay and voluptuous nobleman, recommended by uncommon 
beauty. But while Hadrian was delighting himself with 
his own applause and the acclamations of the soldiers, 
whose consent had been secured by an immense donative, 
the new Cssar was reft from imperial friendship by an un- 
timely death. 

He left only one son, Hadrian recommended the boy 
to the gratitude of the Antoninea. He was adopted by 
Pius, and on the accession of Marcus was invested with an 
equal share of sovereign power. Among the many vices of 
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this younger Verus, he possessed one virtue — a dutiful rev- 
erence for his wiser colleague, to whom he willingly aban- 
doned the ruder cares of empire. The philosophic em- 
peror dissembled his follies, lamented his early death, and 
cast a decent veil over his memory. 

As soon as Hadrian's caprice in friendship had been 
gratified or disaj)pointed, he resolved to deserve the thanks 
of posterity by j)lacing the most exalted merit on the Boman 
throne. Ilis discerning eye easily discovered a senator 
about fifty years of age, blameless in all the offices of life, 
and a youth about seventeen, whose riper years opened the 
fair prospect of every virtue. The elder of these was de- 
clared the son and successor of Hadrian, on condition, how- 
ever, that he himself should immediately adopt the younger. 
The two Antonines (for it is of them we are now speaking) 
governed the Roman world forty-two years with the same 
invariable spirit of wisdom and virtue. 

Although Pius had two sons, he preferred the welfare of 
Rome to the interests of his family; gave his daughter 
Faustina in marriage to young Marcus, obtained from the 
senate the tribunitial and consular powers and pro-consular 
powers, and with a noble disdain, or rather ignorance of 
jealousy, associated him to all the labors of government. 

Marcus, on the other hand, revered the character of his 
benefactor, loved him as a parent, obeyed him as his sover- 
eign, and, after he was no more, regulated his own adminis- 
tration by the example and maxims of his predecessor. 
Their united reigns are possibly the only period in history 
in which the happiness of a great people was the sole object 
of government. 

Titus Antoninus Pius has been justly denominated a 
second Numa. The same love of religion, justice, and peace 
was the distinguishing characteristic of both princes. But 
the situation of the latter opened a much larger field for the 
exercise of these virtues. Numa could only prevent a few 
eighboring villages from plundering each other's harvests. 
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Antoninua diflnBed order and trfrnquillity over tlie greater 
part of the earth. Ilia reigii is marked by the rare odron- 
tago of fiimiBhing very few materialB for history; which 
is, iadeed, little more tlian the register of the crimes, follies, 
and miafortunea of mankind. 

In private life he va& an amiahio as well as a good man. 
The iiativo simplicity of his virtue was a Btranger to vanity 
or affectation. Ho enjoyed with moderation tho convcn- 
iencea of bis fortune and the innocent pUmsiircH of society; 
and the benevolence of his soul displayod itself in a clieor- 
ful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a severer 
and more laborious kind. It was the well-earned harvest 
of many a learned conference, of many a patient lecture, 
and many a midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve 
years he embraced the rigid doctrines of the Stoics, which 
taught him to submit his body to hia mind, his passions Ut his 
reason ; to consider virtue as the only good, vice as the only 
e^il, all things external as things indifferent. His " Medita- 
tions," composed in the tumult of a camp, are still extant ; 
and he even condescended to give lessons on philosophy in 
a more public manner than was perhaps consistent with 
the modesty of a sage or the dignity of an emperor. But 
his life was the noblest commentary on the philosophy of 
Zeno. 

He was severe to himself, indulgent to the imperfections 
of others, just and beneficent to all mankind. He regretted 
that the death of Ovidiua Casaius, who excited a rebellion 
in Syria, had disappointed him, by a voluntary death, of the 
pleasure of converting an enemy into a friend ; and he 
justified the sincerity of that statement by moderating the 
zeal of the senate against the adherents of the traitor. 

War he detested as the disgrace and calamity of human 
nature ; but wlien the necessity of a just defense called on 
him to take up arms, he readily exposed his person to eight 
winter campaigns on the frozen banks of the Danube, the 
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Hcverity of wliicli was at last fatal to the weakness of his 
constitution. His memory was revered by a grateful pos- 
terity, and above a century after his death, many persons 
preserved the imago of Marcus Antoninus among those of 
their household gods. 

If a man were called on to fix the period in the history 
of the world during which the condition of the human race 
was most happy and prosperous he would, without hesita- 
tion, name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian 
to the accession of Commodus. The vast extent of the 
Roman Empire was governed by absolute power under 
the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were re- 
strained by the firm but gentle hand of five successive 
emperors, wlioso cliaracters and authority commanded nni- 
versid respect. 

The forms of tlio civil administration were carefully 
preserved ])y Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, 
who delighted in tlie image of liberty, and were pleased 
with considering themselves as the accountable ministers of 
the laws. Such princes deserved the honor of restoring the 
republic had the Romans of their days been capable of 
enjoying a rational freedom. The labors of these monarchs 
were overpaid by the immense reward that inseparably 
waited on their success, by the honest pride of virtue, and 
by the exquisite delight of beholding the general happiness 
of which they were the authors. 



ZENOBIA, QUEEN OP PALMYRA. 

By EDWARD GIBBON. 

[Soptimia Zonobia, of mixed Greek and Arab descent, dates of birth 
and death doubtful. Twice man*ied, she reached through her second 
husband, Odenathus, Prince of Palmyra, a field for the exercise of her 
great talents. She aspired to be Empress of Western Asia after her 
husband^s death, and only succumbed to the superior genius or for- 
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tunc of AureUan, the Roman Emperor. The unsuoccssful iKsuc of two 
pitched battles and two sieges placed her in the power of Homo (273 
A.D.). The clemency of the victor, though it made the captive nn 
ornament of his triumph, loaded her with wealth and kindness, while 
it relegated her to a private station.] 

MoDERK Europe has produced several illustrious women 
who have sustained with glory the weight of empire ; nor is 
our own age destitute of such distinguished characters. But 
if we except the doubtful achievements of Semiramis, Zeno- 
bia is perhaps the only female whose superior genius broke 
through the servile indolence imposed on her sex by the 
habits and climate of Asia. She claimed her descent from 
the Macedonian kings of Egypt, equaled in beauty her un*> 
cestor Cleopatra, and far surpassed that princess in chastity 
and valor. 

Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as well as the most 
heroic of her sex. She was of a dark complexion (for in 
speaking of a lady these trifles become important) ; her 
teeth were of a pearly whiteness ; and her largo black eyes 
sparkled with uncommon fire tempered by the most attract- 
ive sweetness. Her voice was strong and liarmonious. Hor 
manly understanding was strengthened and adoriunl by 
study. She was not ignorant of the Latin tongue, ])iit ]K)s- 
sessed in equal perfection the Greek, the Syriac, and the 
Egyptian languages. She had drawn up for hor own use an 
epitome of Oriental history, and familiarly compared the 
beauties of Homer and Plato under the tuition of the sub- 
lime Longinus. This accomplished woman gave hor hand 
to Odenathus, who from a private station raisod hinisolf to 
the dominion of the East. She soon became the friond and 
companion of a hero. In the intervals of war Odonathus 
passionately delighted in the exercise of hunting. lie ])ur- 
sued with ardor the wild beasts of the desert — lions, pan- 
thers, and bears — and the ardor of Zenobia in that danger- 
ous amusement was not inferior to his own. She had inured 
her constitution to fatigue, disdained the use of a covered 
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HM ffif iw Miif friiii'M nf < 'li*Mi|i)ioii, iiiiil tlin ffiiiri(lHl.i(iti nf ilirir 
iiiiil^Ml fiiriiniUMl )inwpr. Tim Hniiii*M which th(\y foniniHiKhMl 
fiiiil lhi« pnivifH'i'M whif'h ilipy hiul huvimI iu'knowh«(||(iMl iioL 
liiiy nl.hnr Movcrri^iiM lliiin their iiivinrihhf chinfM. Thn Kf*!!- 
Htc« iumI |MMip|i< fif Itiiiiin rpviM'iMl ft Mlniii^nr whri hiul hviui^hI 
thi'ir I'liplivn I'fiipcnir, luiil f*vi*n Ihn iiiMi'iiHihhi Hon of Viiht' 
riiui fLrf'(*|il.fM| (hhMuilhnM for hifi h'^iliniulH ('oHca^nn. 

AfliM- H MiiiTCMMrnl p^piwliljon u^iuiimI. IhoOoihir. phindor- 
oi'M of AmIil Ihn I'lihnyrnniiin princti rciiirnfMl Ui l.hn cil.y of 
I'liiH'Mfi in MyriiL. Invincihh* in vviir, hn wilm iJiprn %\\\\, olT hy 
fhini(MiU(* Iri'iuion, luu) hiii ffivorit4i unnmnrniMil. of linnlin^ 
Wiui lhi« ffuifii\ or III. \r\\\\\, Ihn onriiiiion, of hiM (jniiiht IliN 
nfpJH'w MiiMiiiiiiM prnMiiniC'ij l.ci ijiit'l. hiM juvnlin hnforn thiilr of 
hiri nni'hi ; hihI, Ihoiiffh fuhiiofiiMJnMJ of Iom rrror, rnpnnf'Ofj hiM 
inriolnni'n. Am fi nioiiiuch tind iim ix. HporUnuin OilnnHl.liuM 
Wfi;i provokrtj, look iiwiiy hiM hoiMn ii niiu'k of ignominy 
finiiMif/ hiuhiuiuii;'. iiihI rhfn'.liiiiMJ hJM nuih youth hy a nhort 
f'oiiliiii>ni<'nl.. 'I'lii« oHrni!i« wiiii r.oon foi'i/ol., hut. l.hn pnniMh- 
nii«Ml. WMM iiMrii'iiilHii-(| ; iiiiij Md'oniuM, with fi. fnw (hiring 
fiMiiociiUi'M, fi;i.'iiii!;.iMMlfi| hiM iiiii-ln in thn niiiJMt. of li ^mui 
ntiliiluiiMiii-nl.. Ill roll, Ilm luni of (idnniit.lniM, thrni^h not. 
of '/riioliiiL, II yuiiiifr inmi of nofl. iiiwl nlTniniiiuIn tnnipnr, wiM 
kiljnil wilh IiIm fiilimr. Kiil, MiiMiniiin ohhunnij only thn 
pIi'iLMiin«M of ri<vnn^n hy IIiIm hloody ilni«(|, lln hiul Hniir(M«ly 
llliir lo iiiiMiinin l.hn Ijllii iif Alip;ilMl.llM hnforn hn WIIK KIMM'illniMJ 

liy '/imiiImii lo Min inniiiory of hm* hiiMhiinii. With fhit iWMiHl^ 
iiiH'i' of Ihm iimril. fiiilhfiil ftinmlM ?ilin iiiinii'iliiiUtly lUlnil l.hn 
vnriLiil, Ihtiiiin iiimI f/iivnriH<i| with iiiiinly coiinMnlH I'lilniyni, 
Hyriiif lUnI Ihn Mmtl. iihovn II vn Y(*iirM. \Sy Mm ilniiMi of Ochi- 
iiiiMiiiM, Miiili miMiorily wiui ut iin nnd whiidi Mm HnniiLn hiul 
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granted him only as a personal distinction ; but his widow, 
disdaining both the senate and Gallienus, obliged one of 
the Boman generals who was sent against her to retreat into 
Europe with the loss of his army and his reputation* 

Instead of the little passions which so frequently perplex 
a female reign, the administration of Zenobia was guided by 
the most judicious maxims of policy. If it was expedient to 
pardon, she could calm her resentment ; if it were necessary 
to punish, she could impose silence on the voice of pity. 
Her strict economy was accused of avarice ; yet on every 
proper occasion she appeared magnificent and liberal. The 
neighboring states of Arabia, Armenia, and Persia dreaded 
her enmity and solicited her alliance. To the dominions of 
Odenathus, which extended from the Euphrates to the 
frontiers of Bithynia, his widow added the inheritance of 
her ancestors, the populous and fertile kingdom of Eg^^it 
The Emperor Claudius acknowledged her merit, and was 
content that while he pursued the Gothic war, she should 
pursue the dignity of the empire in the East. The con- 
duct, however, of Zenobia was attended with some am- 
biguity ; nor is it unlikely that she had conceived the design 
of erecting an independent and hostile monarchy. She 
blended with the popular manners of Roman princes the 
stately pomp of the courts of Asia, and exacted from her 
subjects the same adoration that was paid to the successors 
of Cyrus. She bestowed on her three sons a Latin educa- 
tion, and often showed them to the troops adorned with the 
imperial purple. For herself she reserved the diadem with 
the splendid but doubtful title of Queen of the East. 

When Aurelian passed over into Asia, against an adver- 
sary whose sex alone could render her an object of contempt, 
his presence restored obedience to the province of Bithynia, 
already shaken by the arts and the arms of Zenobia. Ad- 
vancing at the head of his legions, he accepted the sub- 
mission of Ancyra, and was admitted into Tyana after an 
obstinate siege, by the help of a perfidious citizen. Zenobia 
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would have ill deservcil her reputation had she indolently 
])ermittod the Enijwror of the West to approach within a 
hundred miles of her capital. The fate of the East was 
decideil in two great battles, so similar in almost every cir- 
cumstance that we C4in scarcely distinguish them from each 
other, except by observing that the first was fought near 
Antioch and the pecoiul near Emesa. After the defeat of 
Emesa Zenobia found it impossible to collect a third army. 
Palmyra was the last resource of the widow of Odenathus. 
She retinnl within the walls of her capital, made every 
preparation for a vigorous resistance, and declared with the 
intrepidity of a heroine that the last moment of her reign 
and of her life should be the sjime. The siege of Palmyra 
was an object far more ditlicult and important; and the 
emperor, who with incessant vigor pressed the attacks in 
person, was himself wounded with a dart. " The Boman 
})eoj)le," says Aurelian in an original letter, " speak with 
contempt of the war which I am waging against a woman. 
They are ignorant both of the character and power of Zeno- 
bia. It is impossible to enumerate her warlike preparations 
of stones, of arrows; and of every species of missile weapons. 
Every part of the walls is provided with two or three halistcBy 
and artificial fires are thrown from her military engines. 
The fear of punishment has armed her with a desperate 
courage. Yet still I trust in the protecting deities of Rome, 
who have hitherto been favorable to all my undertakings." 
The firmness of Zenobia was supported by the hope that in 
a very short time famine would compel the Boman army to 
repass the desert. But from every part of Syria a regular 
succession of convoys safely arrived in the camp, which was 
increased by the return of Probus with his victorious troops 
from the conquest of Egypt. It was then that Zenobia re- 
solved to fly. She mounted the fleetest of her dromedaries, 
and had already reached the banks of the Euphrates, about 
sixty miles from Palmyra, when she was overtaken by the 
pursuit of Aurelian's light-horse, seized, and brought back 
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acaptire to the feet of the emperor. Ilcr capital soon after- 
ward surrendered., and was treated with unexpected lenity. 

¥hen the Syrian queen was brought into the presence 
of Anrelian he sternly asked her how she had presumed to 
rise in anns against the Emperor of Borne ? The answer of 
Zenobia was a prudent mixture of respect and firmness: 
*^ Because I disdained to consider as Koman emperors an 
AmeoluB or a Oallienus. You alone I acknowledge as my 
conqueror and sovereign." 

However, in. the treatment of his unfortunate rivals, Au- 
relian might indulge his pride, he behaved toward them with 
a generous clemency which was seldom exercised by the an- 
cient conquerors. The emperor presented Zenobia with an 
elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, about twenty miles from 
the capital. The Syrian queen insensibly sunk into a Roman 
matron, her daughters married into noble families, and her 
race was not yet extinct in the fifth century. 



CONSTANTIKE, THE FIRST CHRISTIAN 

EMPEROR. 

By EDWARD GIBBON. 

[Caius Flavius Valerius Aurelius Claudius, sumamcd "tlio Great," 
bom 272 a. d., died 337. He was the son of Constantino Chlorus, who 
was appointed Ccesar, or lieutenant-emperor of the western part of the 
empire which was divided between the two August i^ or emperors, Dio- 
cletian and Maximian. Constantino assumed the purple of empire by 
acclamation of his legions while commanding in Britain in 30G. While 
leading his army to Rome to take possession of the capital, the legend 
relates that Constantine saw a blazing cross in the sky inscribed with 
h ro&rtp viKo, " In this conquer." Thenceforward the Christian symbol 
was inscribed pn the standards and shields of the army, and Chris- 
tianity became recognized as the state Church, though Constantine did 
not profess the religion till his deathbed. In the year 323 he took the 
field against his brother-in-law Licinius, Emperor of the East, and by 
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the defeat and execution of the latter he became sole ruler of the re- 
uniti'd empire. Among the most important events of his reign were 
the founding of the new capital of Constantinople (330) on the site of 
Byzantium, and the fin^t gn^at general Christian council (325), held at 
Nice, in Asia Minor. Bv the decision of the latter the Athanasian 
CnHHl, emlxxlying the dwtrine of the Trinity, was made the orthodox 
belief of the Chun*h, and Ariimism was in^ndemned as heresy. The 
character of ConsUmtiiie was stainotl by suspicion and cruelty, to which 
his father-in-law, his brut her- in-law, bib son, and his wife successively 
foil victims.] 

The ohiiractor of the prince who removed the seat of 
empire iiiul iiitroducod sucli imjwrtant changes into the 
civil ami religious constitution of his country has fixed the 
attention and divided the opinions of mankind. By the 
grateful zeal of the Christians, the deliverer of the Church 
has been decorateil witli every attribute of a hero, and even of 
a saint ; while the discontent of the vanquished party has 
compared Constantine to the most abhorred of those tyrants 
who, by their vice and weakness, dishonored the imperial 
purple. The same passions have in some degree been per- 
petuated to succeeding generations, and the character of 
Constantine is considered, even in the present age, as an 
object either of satire or of panegyric. By the impartial 
union of those defects which are confessed bv his warmest 
admirers and of those virtues which are acknowledged by 
his most implacable enemies we might hope to delineate a 
just i>ortrait of that extraordinary man which the truth and 
candor of history should adopt without a blush. But it 
would soon appear that the vain attempt to blend such dis- 
cordant colors and to reconcile such inconsistent qualities 
must produce a figure monstrous rather than human, unless 
it is viewed in its proper and distinct lights, by a careful 
separation of the different periods of the reign of Con- 
stantine. 

The person as well as the mind of Constantine had been 
enriched by Nature with her choicest endowments. His 
stature was lofty, his countenance majestic, his deportment 
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graceful; hia strength and actirity were displayed in every 
manly exercise, and from his earliest youth to a vorj- ad- 
vanced season of life he preserrert the vigor of his coiiBtitti- 
tion by a strict adherence to the domestic virtues of choatity 
and temperance. He delighted m the social int«rcoarBO of 
familiar conversation ; and though he might sometimes in- 
dulge his disposition to raillery with less reser\-e than was 
required by the severe dignity of his station, the courtesy 
and liberality of his manners gained the hearts of all who 
approached him. The elncerity of his friendship has hocn 
suspected ; yet he showed on some occasions that he was not 
incapable of a warm and lafitiug attachment. The disad- 
vantage of au illiterate education had not prevented him 
from forming a just estimate of the value of learning, and 
the arts and sciencos derived some encouragement from tho 
munificent protection of Constantine. In the dispatcli of 
business, his diligence was indefatigable ; and the active 
powers of his mind were almost continually exercised in 
reading, writing, or meditating, in giving audience to am- 
bassadors, and in examining the complaints of his subjects^, 
Even those who censured the propriety of his measures were 
compelled to acknowledge that he possessed magnanimity to 
conceive and patience to execute the most arduous designs 
without being checked either by the prejudices of education 
or by the clamors of the multitude. In the field he infused 
his own intrepid spirit into the troops, whom he conducted 
with the talents of a consummate general ; and to his abili- 
ties, rather than to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal 
victories which he obtained over the foreign and domestic 
foea of the republic. He loved glory as the reward, perhaps 
as the motive of his labors. 

The boundless ambition which, from the moment of his 
accepting the purple at York, appears as the ruling passion 
of his soul, may be justified by the dangers of his own situ- 
ation, by the character of his rivals, by the consciousness of 
superior merit, and by the prospect that his success would 
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enable liim to restore peace and order to the distracted em- 
pire. In his civil wars against Maxentins and Licinius, he 
liad engaged on his side the inclinations of the people, who 
compared the undissembled vices of those tyrants with the 
8])irit of wisdom and justice which seemed to direct the 
general tenor of the administration of Constantino. 

Had Constantino fallen on the banks of the Tiber, or 
even in the })lains of Adrianople, such is the character 
which, with a few exceptions, he might have transmitted to 
l)osterity. But the conclusion of his reign (according to 
the moderate and indeed tender sentence of a writer of the 
siime ago) degraded him from the rank which he had ac- 
quired among the most deserving of the Roman princes. In 
the life of Augustus, we behold the tyrant of the republic 
converted almost by imperceptible degrees into the father 
of his country and of human kind. In that of Constantino, 
we may contemplate a hero who had so long inspired his 
subjects with love and his enemies with terror degenerating 
into a cruel and dissolute monarch, corrupted by his fortune 
or raised by conquest above the necessity of dissimulation. 
The general peace which he maintained during the last 
fourteen years (a. d. 323-337) of his reign was a period of 
apparent splendor rather than of real prosperity ; and the 
old age of Constantine was disgraced by the opposite yet 
reconcilable vices of rapaciousness and prodigality. The 
accumulated treasures found in the palaces of Maxentius 
and Licinius were lavishly consumed ; the various innova- 
tions introduced by the conqueror were attended with an 
increasing expense ; the cost of his buildings, his court, and 
his festivals, required an immediate and plentiful supply ; 
and the oppression of the people was the only fund which 
could support the magnificence of the sovereign. 

His imworthy favorites, enriched by the boundless lib- 
erality of their master, usurped with impunity the privilege 
of rapine and corruption. A secret but universal decay was 
felt in every part of the public administration, and the em- 
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■ CO 

■ prror himsetf , though he still retained the ob«4ience, grftd- 
I D&llj lost the esteem of his aabjecta The dress and maii- 
I ners which, toward the decline of life, ho chose to affect, 

■ serred only to degrade him in tlio eyes of mankind. The 
I Asiatic pomp, which had been adopted by the pritio of Dio 
ft cletiao, assomed an air of eoftueaa and cSominacj in the 
I person of Congtsntine. Ho is repi-esented with false hair of 
I TBiious colors laboriouBly arranged by the skilUnI artists of 

the times, a diadem of a new and more expensive fashion, 
a profnsion of gems and pearls, of collars and bracelets, and 
a variegated flowing robe of silk, most curiously embroidend 
with flowers of gold. In such apparel, scarcely to be excused 
by the yoath and folly of Elagabalus, we are at a loss to dia- 
cover the wisdom of an aged monarch and the simplicity of 
a Boman veteran. A mind thna relaxed by prosperity and 
indulgence was incapable of rising to that magnanimity 
which disdains suspicion and dares to forgive. The deaths 
of Maximian and Licinius may, perhaps, be jnetifled by the 
maxims of policy, as they are taught in the suliools of ty- 
rants ; but an impartial narrative of the executions, or rather 
mnrders, which sullied the declining age of Constantino 
will suggest to our most candid thoughts the idea of a prince 
who could sacrifice without reluctance the laws of justice 
and the feelings of nature to the dictates either of his pas- 
sions or of his interest. 

The same fortune which so invariably followed the stand- 
ard of Constantine seemed to secure the hopes and comforts 
of his domestic life. Those among his predecessors who 
had enjoyed the longest and most prosperous reigns — Au- 
gustus, Trajan, and Diocletian — had been disappointed of 
posterity; and the frequent revolutions had never allowed 
sufficient time for any imperial family to grow up and mul- 
tiply under tlie shade of the purple. But the royalty of the 
Flavian line, which had been first ennobled by the Gothic 
Claudius, descended through several generations ; and Con- 
stantine himself derived from his royal father the hereditary 
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honors which he transmitted to his children. Besides the 
females and the allies of the Flavian house, ten or twelve 
males, to whom the language of modem courts would apply 
the title of princes of the blood, seemed, according to the 
order of their birth, to be destined either to inherit or to 
support the throne of Constantine. But in less than thirty 
years this numerous and increasing family was reduced to 
the persons of Constautius and Julian, who alone had sur- 
vived a series of crimes and calamities such as the tragic 
poets have deplored in the devoted lines of Pelops and 
of Cadmus. 



JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 

Bt EDWARD GIBBON. 

[Flavius Claudius Julianus, bom 331 A. D., died 363. He was 
the nephew of Constantine, and was made CcBsar by his cousin the 
Emperor Constantius in 355. On the death of the latter, Julian be- 
came sole emperor in 361. Though bred in the Christian faith, his 
deep sympathy with the philosophy and letters of Greece, and his aver- 
sion to the factional bigotry of the Christian sects, caused him, on 
assuming the purple, to discard the doctrines of Christ, and attempt 
the restitution of paganism.] 

The retired scholastic education of Julian, in which he 
had been more conversant with books than with arms, with 
the dead than with the living, left him in profound igno- 
rance of the practical arts of war and government; and 
when he awkwardly repeated some military exercise which 
it was necessary for him to learn, he exclaimed, with a sigh, 
" Oh Plato, Plato, what a task for a philosopher ! " Yet 
even this speculative philosophy, which men of business are 
too apt to despise, had filled the mind of Julian with the 
noblest precepts and the most shining examples ; had ani- 
mated him with the love of virtue, the desire of fame, and 
the contempt of death. The habits of temperance recom- 
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mended in the sohooUi aro Htill more i^wwiitial Id the jwroro 
discipliiiQ of a camp. Tho simple wany of nature reguliitml 
tbo measure of hia fofxl and Hleop. Rejootiiig with diiulain 
the delicacies provid»l for hin table, he lutiHtled hiii iippotito 
with t}ie coarw) and common fare wliich wiu allottvd to the 
meanest noldiers. During tho rigor of » Quilio wint«r ho 
m:Tor nitfered a Are in hi« bcd-chambur ; aiid after a Mhort 
and interruptMl glumber, he frequently ro«) iu tho middle 
of tlie nif^ht from a carpet vpreiul on the Hour, to dispatch 
any argent businiiw, to vinit bin rounds, or to stuul a fuw 
raomvntM for tho pruHCOiition of bin fuvoritu sttiilics. 

The pr(icej)t« of do(]ticnco, which hu hud hithi'rto prac- 
ticed on funoied topics of dcolumation, were moro uaofuUj 
ipplied to excite or Htumagc the pawiomi of uii urmod multi- 
tude ; and though Julian, from his early faabitH of convoma- 
tion and lit«ruture, was more familiarly acquainted with the 
beauties of the Ordek language, ho bad attained a comjie- 
tent knowledge of the Latin tongue. Since Julian was not 
originally di'signcd fnr the rliiii'iictiT of a loginlrtlor or a 
judge, it is probable that the civil juriaprudenco of the 
Romans had not engaged any considerable share of his at- 
t^sntion ; hut he derived from bis pbilosopbic studies an 
inflexible regard for justice, tempered by a disposition to 
(demeney ; the knowledge of the general principles of equity 
and evidunee; and the faculty of patiently investigating the 
most intricate and tedious questions which could he pro- 
[Kjsed for his discussion. Tho measures of policy and the 
o{)enitions of war must submit to the various aceidenta of 
circumstance and charaeter, and tho unpracticcd student 
will often be perplexed in the application of the most perfect 
theory. But, in the acquisition of this important science, 
Julian was assisted by the active vigor of bis own genius, as 
well us by the wisdom and experience ol Sallust, an oJlicer 
of rank, who soon conceived a sincere attachment for a 
prince so worthy of bis friendship; and whoso incorrupti- 
ble integrity waa adorned by the talent of insinuating 
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the harshest truths, without wounding the delicacy of a 
royal ear. 

Julian was not insensible of the advantages of freedom. 
From his studies he had imbibed the spirit of ancient sages 
and heroes; his life and fortunes had depended on the 
caprice of a tyrant, and wlien he ascended the throne his 
pride was sometimes mortified by tlie reflection that the 
slaves who would not dare to censure his defects were not 
worthy to applaud his ^^^tues. lie sincerely abhorred the 
system of Oriental despotism which Diocletian, Constan- 
tine, and the patient habits of foui-score years had estab- 
lished in the empire. A motive of superstition prevented 
the execution of the design which Julian had frequently 
meditated, of relieving his head from the weight of a costly 
diadem ; but he absolutely refused the title of Dominus^ or 
Lord — a word which was grown so familiar to the ears of 
the Romans tliat they no longer remembered its servile and 
humiliating origin. The office, or rather the name, of con- 
sul was cherished by a prince who contemplated with rever- 
ence the ruins of the republic ; and the same behavior which 
had been assumed by the prudence of Augustus was adopted 
by Julian from choice and inclination. On the calends of 
January (a. d. 3G3, January 1st), at break of day, the new 
consuls, Mamertinus and Xevitta, hastened to the palace to 
salute the emperor. As soon as he was informed of their 
approach he leaped from his throne, eagerly advanced to 
meet them, and compelled the blushing magistrates to re- 
ceive the demonstrations of his affected humility. From 
the palace they proceeded to the senate. The emperor, on 
foot, marched before their litters ; and the gazing multitude 
admired the image of ancient times, or secretly blamed a 
conduct which, in their eyes, degraded the majesty of the 
purple. But the behavior of Julian was uniformly sup-^ 
ported. During the games of the Circus he had, impru- 
dently or designedly, performed the manumission of a slave 
in the presence of the consul. The moment he was re- 
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minded that he had trespassed oo tlie juriodiction of another 
magistrate, he condemned himself to pay a Jiue of ten 
pounds of gold, and embraced this public ocuision of de- 
claring to the world that he was subject, like the roet of his 
fclloW'Citizeris, to the laws, and even to the forms of the 
republic. The spirit of bis administration and hia regard 
for the place of his nativity induced Julian to confi?r on the 
senate of Conatantiuopio the same honors, privileges, and 
authority which were still enjoyed by the sonalo of ancient 
Borne.* A legal fiction was introduced, and gradually es- 
tablished, tliat one half of the national council had migrated 
into the East; and the despotic successors of Julian, accept- 
ing the title of senators, acknowledged themselves the mem- 
bers of a respectable body which was permitted to represent 
the mAJesty of the Roman name. From Constantinople, 
the attention of the monarch was extended to the municipal 
senates of the provinces. He abolished, by repeated odicte, 
the unjust and pernicious exemptions which had withdrawn 
eo many idle citizens from the service of their country; and, 
by imposing an equal distribution of public duties, he re- 
stored the strength, the splendor, or, according to the glow- 
ing expression of Libanius, the soul of the ex])iring cities of 
his empire. The venerable age of Greece excited the most 
tender compassion in the mind of Julian, which kindled 
into rapture when he recollected the gods, the heroes, and 
the men superior to heroes and to gods, who had bequeathed 
to the latest posterity the monuments of their genius or the 
example of tlieir virtues. He relieved the distress, and re- 
stored the beauty of the cities of Epinis and Peloponnesus. 
Athens acknowledged him for her benofaetor; Argos, for 
her deliverer. The pride of Corinth, again rising from her 

■ The legal fiction o( tho ropiiljlic n.iid of its governmental mnchin- 
err was earelullyperpetufttpilb)- Augustus ami his successors in thocra- 
pire unlil the destruction ot tho Western Kinpire. Public nets were in 
the name o( the " senate and people of Kome." Tho same pious (rand 
rantinued in the Empire of the Eiist till the reign of Justinian.— Q.T.P- 
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niins with tho honors of a Iloman colony, exacted a tribute 
from the adjacent republics for the purpose of defraying the 
games of the Isthmus, which were celebrated in the amphi- 
theatre with the hunting of bears and panthers. From this 
tribute the cities of Elis, of Delphi, and of Argos, which 
hiul inherited from their remote ancestors the sacred office 
of perpetuating the 01ymi)ic, the Pythian, and the Nemean 
games, claimed a just exemption. The immunity of Elis 
and Delphi was respected by the Corinthians, but the pov- 
erty of Argos tenii)tcd the insolence of oppression, and the 
feeble C()m])hiint8 of its deputies were silenced by the decree 
of a provincial magistrate, who seems to have consulted only 
the interest of the capital in wliich he resided. Seven years 
after this sentence Julian allowed the cause to be referred 
to a superior tribunal, and his eloquence was interp(>8ed — 
most probably with success — in the defense of a city which 
had been the royal seat of Agamemnon and had given to 
Macedonia a race of kings and conquerors. 

The laborious administration of military and civil affairs, 
which were multiplied in proportion to the extent of the 
empire, exercised the abilities of Julian ; but he frequently 
assumed the two characters of orator and of judge, which 
are almost unknown to the modern sovereigns of Europe. 
The arts of persutision, so diligently cultivated by the first 
Ca\sars, were neglected ])y the military ignorance and Asiatic 
pride of their successors ; and if they condescended to ha- 
rangue the soldiers, whom they feared, they treated with 
silent disdain the senators, whom they despised. The as- 
semblies of the senate, which Constantius had avoided, were 
considered by Julian as the place where he could exhibit, 
with the most propriety, the maxims of a republican and 
the talents of a rhetorician. He alternately practiced, as in 
a school of declamation, the several modes of praise, of cen- 
sure, of exhortation ; and his friend Libanius has remarked 
that the study of Homer taught him to imitate the simple, 
concise style of Menelaus, the copiousness of Nestor, whose 
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words descended like the flakes of a winter's snow, or the 
pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulyesea. 

The functions of a judge, whicJi are Gonietimes incom- 
patible with those of a prince, were exercised by Julian, not 
only as a duty, but ae an amusement; and, although he 
might hare trusted the integrity and discernment of his 
pnetorian prefects, he often placed himself by their side on 
the seat of judgment. The acute penetration of his mind 
was agreeably occupied in detecting and defeating the chi- 
canery of the advocates, who labored to disguise the truth 
of facts and to pervert tlie sense of the laws. He some- 
times forgot the gravity of his station, asked indiscreet or 
unseasonable questions, and betrayed, by tlie loudnesa of his 
voice and the agitation of his body, the earnest vehemence 
with which he maintained his opinion against the judges, 
the advocates, and their clients. But his knowledge of his 
own temper prompted him to encourage, and even to solicit, 
the reproof of his friends and ministers; and whenever they 
ventured to oppose the irregular sallies of his passions, tlio 
gpectators could observe the shame, as well as the gratitude, 
of their monarch. The decrees of Julian were almost al- 
ways founded on the principles of justice; and he had the 
firmness to resist the two most dangerous temptations which 
assault the tribunal of a sovereign, under the specious forms 
of compassion and equity. Ho decided the merits of the 
cause without weighing the circumstances of the parties; 
and the poor, whom ho wished to relieve, were condemned 
-to satisfy the just demands of a noble and wealthy adver- 
sary. He carefully distinguished the judge from the legis- 
lator; and, though he meditated a necessary reformation of 
the Roman jurisprudence, he pronounced sentence accord- 
ing to the strict and literal interpretation of those laws 
which the magistrates wore bound to execute and the sub- 
jects to obey. 

The generality of princes, if tliey were stripped of their 
purple and cast naked into the world, would immediately 
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sink to tho lowest rank of society, without a hope of emerg- 
ing from tlieir obscurity. But the personal merit of Julian 
was, in some measure, in(lei>endent of his fortune. What- 
ever had been his clioico of life, by the force of intrepid 
courage, lively wit, and intense application, he would have 
obtained, or at least he would have deserved, the highest 
honors of his profession ; and Julian might have raised 
himself to the rank of minister, or general, of the state in 
which he was born a i)rivate citizen. If the jealous caprice 
of power had disappointed his expectations, if he had pru- 
dently declined the paths of greatness, tho employment of 
tho same talents in studious solitude would have placed 
beyond the reach of kings his present happiness and his 
immortal fame. AVhen we inspect with minute, or perhaps 
malevolent attention the portrait of Julian, something seems 
wanting to the grace and perfection of the whole figure. 
His genius was less powerful and sublime than that of 
Cffisar; nor did lie possess the consummate prudence of 
Augustus. The virtues of Tnijan appear more steady and 
natural, and the philosophy of Marcus is more simple and 
consistent. Yet Julian sustained adversity with firmness, 
and prosperity witli modemtion. After an interval of one 
hundred and twenty years from the death of Alexander 
Severus, the Romans belield an emperor who made no dis- 
tinction between liis duties and his pleasures ; who labored 
to relieve the distress and to revive the spirit of his subjects ; 
and who endeavored always to connect authority with merit, 
and happiness with virtue. Even faction, and religious fac- 
tion, was constrained to acknowledge the superiority of his 
genius, in peace as well as in war ; and to confess, with a 
sigh, that the apostate Julian was a lover of his country, and 
that he deserved the empire of the world. 

Tho character of apostate has injured the reputation of 
Julian, and the enthusiasm which clouded his virtues has 
exaggerated the real and a])parent magnitude of his faults. 
The vehement zeal of the Christians, who despised the wor- 
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ship, and oyertumed the altars of those fabulous deities, 
engaged their votary in a state of irreconcilable hostility 
with a very numerous party of his subjects; and he was 
sometimes tempted, by the desire of victory or the shame 
of a repulse, to violate the laws of prudence, and even of 
justice. The triumph of the party which he deserted and 
opposed, has fixed a stain of infamy on the name of Julian ; 
and the unsuccessful apostate has been overwhelmed with a 
torrent of pious invectives, of which the signal was given by 
the sonorous trumpet of Gregory Nazianzen.* 



THEODOSIUS THE GREAT. 

By EDWARD GIBBON. 

[Bom in Spain, about 346 a. d., of a Visigothic family, and died 
395. He was made AugiistuSy or co-Emperor of the West, by Qratian, 
in 379, but became by his great abilities the practical ruler of the two 
empires, with his imperial seat at Constantinople. Theodosius twice 
reconquered the West, where usurpers had made successful revolt, and 
became the acknowledged master of the whole Roman world. He was 
the last great emperor who shone brightly by his genius for military 
affairs and his skill in civil administration. Theodosius became so 
dear to the Catholic heart by his persecution of the Arian heretics 
that he was afterward canonized. At his death the empire was again 
divided, falling to his sons, Honorius and Areadius.] 

The same province, and, perhaps, the same city, which 
had given to the throne the virtues of Trajan and the tal- 
ents of Hadrian, was the original seat of another family of 
Spaniards, who, in a less fortunate age, possessed, near four- 
score years, the declining Empire of Rome. They emerged 
from the obscurity of municipal honors by the active spirit 

* This historian was one of the most bitter and bigoted of the writ- 
ers under the new Christian epoch ; and his partisanship was pursued 
with an acrimony unworthy of the great cause in which he was re- 
tained.— G. T. F. 
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of the elder Theodosias — a general whose exploits in Britain 
and Africa have formed one of the most splendid parts of 
the annals of Valentinian.* The son of that general, who 
likewise bore the name of Theodosius, was educated, by 
skillful preceptors, in the liberal studies of youth ; but he 
was instructed in the art of war by the tender care and 
severe discipline of his father. Under the standard of such 
a leader, young Theodosius sought glory and knowledge in 
the most distant scenes of military action ; inured his con- 
stitution to the dilTerence of seasons and climates ; distin- 
guished his valor by sea and land ; and observed the various 
warfare of the Scob?, the Saxons, and the Moors. His own 
merit, and the recommendation of the conqueror of Africa, 
soon raised him to a separate command ; and, in the station 
of Duke of Mcesia, he vanquished an army of Sarmatians, 
saved a province, deserved the love of the soldiers, and pro- 
voked the envy of the court, llis rising fortunes were soon 
blasted by the disgrace and execution of his illustrious 
father ; and Theodosius obtained, as a favor, the permission 
of retiring to a private life in his native province of Spain. 
He displayed a firm and temperate character in the ease 
with which he adapted himself to this new situation. His 
time was almost equally divided between the town and 
country ; the spirit which had animated his public conduct 
was shown in the active and affectionate performance of 
every social duty ; and the diligence of the soldier was prof- 
itably converted to the improvement of his ample patri- 
mony, which lay between Valladolid and Segovia, in the 
midst of a fruitful district, still famous for a most exquisite 
breed of sheep. From the innocent, but humble labors of 
his farm, Theodosius was transported, in less than four 



* Tho Emperor Julian was succeeded by Jovian, one of his gener- 
als, who was at once proclaimed by the troops. Before, however, he 
could march to Constantinople he died from a fit of indigestion, or of 
poison. Valentinian, a general of Pannonian ancestry distinguished 
for his military skill and -courage, was then proclaimed. — G. T. F, 
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months, to the throne of the Eastern Empire ; and the whole 
period of the histpry of the world will not perhaps afford a 
similar example of an elevation at the same time so pure 
and so honorable. 

The princes who peaceably inherit the scepter of their 
fathers claim and enjoy a legal right, the more secure as it 
is absolutely distinct from the merits of their persoiuil cliar- 
acters. The subjects who, in a monarchy or a popular state, 
acquire the possession of supreme power may have raised 
themselves, by the superiority either of genius or virtue, 
above the heads of their equals ; but their virtue is seldom 
exempt from ambition, and the cause of the successful can- 
didate is frequently stained by the guilt of conspiracy or 
civil war. Even in those governments which allow the 
reigning monarch to declare a colleague, or a successor, his 
partial choice, which may be influenced by the blindest pas- 
sions, is often directed to an unworthy object. But the 
most suspicious malignity can not ascribe to Theodosius, in 
his obscure solitude of Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even 
the hopes, of an ambitious statesman ; and the name of tlie 
exile would long since have been forgotten if liis genuine 
and distinguished virtues had not left a deep impression in 
the imperial court. During the seiison of prosperity he had 
been neglected, but in the public distress his superior merit 
was universally felt and acknowledged. "What conlideneo 
must have been reposed in his integrity, since (iriitian could 
trust that a pious son would forgive, for the sake of tlie 
republic, the murder of his father ! What expectations must 
have been formed of his abilities, to encourage the li()i)o that 
a single man could save and restore the Empire of the East ! 
Theodosius was invested with the purple in tlie thirty-tliird 
year of his age. The vulgar gazed witli admiration on the 
manly beauty of his face and tlie graceful majesty of his 
person, which they were })leased to compare with the pict- 
ures and medals of the Emperor Trajan ; while intelligent 
observers discovered, in the qualities of his heart and under- 
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standing, a more important resemblance to the best and 
greatest of the Roman princes. 

The orator, who may be silent without danger, may praise 
without difliculty and witliout reluctance; and posterity 
will confess that the character of Theodosius might furnish 
the subject of a sincere and ample panegyric. The wisdom 
of his laws and the success of his arms rendered his admin- 
istration respectable in the eyes both of his subjects and of 
his enemies, lie loved and practiced the virtues of domes- 
tic life, which seldom hold their residence in the palaces of 
kings. Theodosius was chaste and temperate ; he enjoyed 
without excess the sensual and social pleasures of the table, 
and the warmth of his amorous passions was never diverted 
from their lawful objects. The proud titles of imperial 
greatness were adorned by the tender names of a faithful 
husband, an indulgent father ; his uncle was raised, by his 
affectionate esteem, to the rank of a second parent. Theo- 
dosius embraced as his own the children of his brother and 
sister, and the expressions of his regard were extended to 
the most distant and obscure branches of his numerous 
kindred. His familiar friends were judiciously selected 
from among those persons who, in the equal intercourse of 
private life, had appeared before his eyes without a mask ; 
the consciousness of personal and superior merit enabled 
him to despise the accidental distinction of the purple ; and 
he proved by his conduct that he had forgotten all the in- 
juries while he most gratefully remembered all the favors 
and services which he had received before he ascended the 
throne of the Roman Empire. The serious or lively tone of 
his conversation was adapted to the age, the rank, or the 
character of his subjects whom he admitted into his society, 
and the affability of his manners displayed the image of his 
mind. Theodosius respected the simplicity of the good and 
virtuous ; every art, every talent of a useful, or even of an 
innocent nature, was rewarded by his judicious liberality; 
and, except the heretics, whom he persecuted with implaca- 
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ble hatred, the diffiusiye circle of his benevolence was circum- 
scribed only by the limits of the human race. 

The government of a mighty empire may assuredly suffice 
to occupy the time and the abilities of a mortal ; yet the 
diligent prince, without aspiring to the unsuitable reputa- 
tion of profound learning, always reserved some moments 
of his leisure for the instructive amusement of reading. 
History, which enlarged his experience, was his favorite 
study. The annals of Rome, in the long period of eleven 
hundred years, presented him with a various and splendid 
picture of human life ; and it has been particularly observed 
that whenever he perused the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, 
or of Sylla, he warmly expressed his generous detestation of 
those enemies of humanity and freedom. His disinterested 
opinion of past events was usefully applied as the rule of 
his own actions ; and Theodosius has deserved the singular 
commendation that his virtues always seemed to expand 
with his fortune— the season of his prosperity was that of 
his moderation ; and his clemency appeared the most con- 
spicuous after the danger and success of the civil war. The 
Moorish guards of the tyrant had been massacred in the first 
heat of the victory, and a small number of the most obnox- 
ious criminals suffered the punishment of tlie law. But the 
emperor showed himself much more attentive to relieve the 
innocent than to chastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects 
of the West, who would have deemed themselves happy in the 
restoration of their lands, were astonished to receive a sum of 
money equivalent to their losses ; and the liberality of tlie 
conqueror supported the aged mother and educated the or- 
phan daughters of Maximus. A character thus accomplished 
might almost excuse the extravagant supposition of the orator 
Pacatus, that, if the elder Brutus could be permitted to re- 
visit the earth, the stem republican would abjure, at the feet 
of Theodosius, his hatred of kings, and ingenuously confess 
that such a monarch was the most faithful guardian of the 
happiness and dignity of the Roman people. 



( 
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Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must 
have discerned two essential imperfections, which miglit, 
perhaps, have abated his recent love of despotism. The 
virtuous mind of Theodosius was often relaxed by indolence, 
and it was sometimes inflamed by passion. In the pursuit 
of an important object, his active courage was capable of 
the most vigorous exertions ; but, as soon as the design was 
accomplished, or the danger was surmounted, the hero sunk 
into inglorious repose ; and, forgetful that the time of a 
prince is the property of his people, resigned himself to the 
enjoyment of the innocent but trifling pleasures of a luxu- 
rious court. The natural disposition of Theodosius was 
hasty and choleric ; and, in a station where none could re- 
sist and few would dissuade the fatal consequence of his 
resentment, the humane monarch was justly alarmed by the 
consciousness of his infirmity and of his power. It was the 
constant study of his life to suppress or regulate the intem- 
perate sallies of passion ; and the success of his efforts en- 
hanced the merit of his clemency. But the painful virtue 
which claims the merit of victory is exposed to the danger 
of defeat ; and the reign of a wise and merciful prince was 
polluted by an act of cruelty which would stain the annals 
of Nero or Domitian. AVithin the space of three years, the 
inconsistent historian of Theodosius must relate the gen- 
erous pardon of the citizens of Antioch and the inhuman 
massacre of the people of Thessalonica.* 

* Theodosius, though justly provoked by the contumacy of the 
people of Antioch in casting down and destroying his statues, consulted 
pride rather than justice in the severe measures which he at first pro- 
posed, which would have depopulated Antioch, confiscated its wealth, 
and destroyed its rank as a capital. The punishment of Thessalonica, 
on the other hand, though cruel and excessive, was prompted by a 
cause more adequate. A favorite general, Botheric, was brutally 
assassinated by the turbulent populace in a circus riot. The wrath of 
the outraged emperor was only satiated by a promiscuous massacre of 
from seven to fifteen thousand people.— G. T. F. 
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bt edwabd gibbon. 

[King of the Huns, the Etzel of Gennan epic and legend, one of the 
greatest conquerors known to history. Date of birth unknown, that 
of death about 454 a. d. The dominion to which he succeeded in- 
cluded the Northern tribes from the Rhine to the Volga. At different 
times he ravaged the whole of Europe, and more than once threatened 
to extirpate Western civilization. The defeat which he suffered at the 
hands of the Roman general ^tius on the plains of Ch&lons-sur-Mamo 
checked his power, and was probably the most murderous battle ever 
fought in Europe. Attila died from the bursting of an artery after a 
night of debauch, the occasion of the last espousal that swelled the 
army of his countless wives. By some of the chroniclers he is kui>- 
posed to have been the victim of the newly married wife's treachery. 
He was buried in triple coffins of iron, silver, and gold.] 

Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced liis noble, perhaps 
his regal descent from the ancient Huns, who had formerly 
contended with the monarchs of China. His features, ac- 
cording to the observation of a Gothic historifin, bore the 
stamp of his national origin; and the portrait of Attila 
exhibits the genuine deformity of a modern Calmuck; a 
large head, a swarthy complexion, small, deep-seated eyes, a 
flat nose, a few hairs in the place of a beard, broad slioulders, 
and a short, square body, of nervous strength, thougli of a 
disproportioned form. The haughty step and demeanor of 
the king of the Huns expressed the consciousness of his 
superiority above the rest of mankind ; and he had a custom 
of fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he wished to enjoy the ter- 
ror which, he inspired. Yet this savage hero wa.s not inac- 
cessible to pity ; his suppliant enemies might confide in the 
assurance of peace or pardon ; and Attila was considered by 
his subjects as a just and indulgent master. He delighted 
in war ; but, after he had ascended the throne in a mature 
age, his head rather than his hand achieved the conquest of 
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the Nortli ; and the fumo of an adventurous soldier was use- 
ful ly oxc'han^iHl for that of a prudent and successful gen- 
oral. The eflei^ts of i^rsonal valor are so inconsiderahle, 
excopt in poetry or romance, tliat victory, even among 
barhariauH, must do]H'nd upon the degree of skill with which 
the [laMsions of tho multitude are combined and guided for 
the service of a single man. The Scythian conquerors, At- 
tila and Zin^riH, surpiisscd their rude countrymen in art 
rather than in couni^i* ; and it nuiy be observed that the 
numarrhics, both of the Huns and of tlie Moguls, were 
erect^Hl by tlu'ir founders on tlie Iwwis of popular super- 
Htition. Th(» miraculous conception which fraud and cre- 
dulity ascribed to the virgin mother of Zingis raised him 
above tbc level of human nature; and the naked prophet 
who, in the nanuM)f the Deity, invested him with the empire 
of the earth, pointed the valor of the Moguls with irresistible 
enthusiasm. The religious arts of Attila were not less skill- 
fully adapted to the cbaraeter of his age and country. It 
was natural enough that the Scythians should adore with 
peculiar devotion the god of war ; but as they were incapa- 
ble of forming (»itber an abstract idea or a cori)oreal repre- 
sentation, they W()rshi}>ed their tutelar deity under the sym- 
bol of an iron eimeter. One of the shepherds of the lluns 
perceived that a heifer who was grazing had wounded her- 
self in the foot, and euriouslv followed the track of the 
blood till h(» discovered among the long grass the point of 
an ancient sword, which he dug out of the ground and pre- 
sented to Attila. 

That nuigiumimous or rather tluit artful prince accepted 
with pious gratitude this celestial favor, and, as the rightful 
]>ossess()r of the sword of J Arr.v, asserted his divine and inde- 
feasible claim to the dominion of the earth. If the rites of 
Scythia were })racticcd on this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, 
or rather a i)ile of faggots, three hundred yards in length 
and in breadth, was raised in a sj)aciou8 })lain, and the sword 
of Mars was placed erect on the summit of this rustio altar. 
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which wiui ftiinunlly conwi^rotud by the blood of shoop, liorHen, 
ftTid of tlio one huiiilretltb oaptive. Whether liuitmu tw> 
rilices formed any part of ttie worehip of Attilu, or wlKtthur 
he [}ropitiiit«d the god of w&r with the victimti which ho 
cutitinuiUly offered in tli« Held of hnttle, thd favorIt« of Murs 
Boon Hcquirwl u wioriHl chiiroot<!r, which rondored hU con- 
qaoHtB iDoro oiwy and more pomiiiiiont ; oiid tho burburian 
princeH confefised, in tho lunguagu of devotion or fluttery, 
that they could not preBiime to ruko witli a stcudy oye on 
the divine majesty of the iting of the lluna. Ujh brother, 
Blcdtt, who reigno<l over a eonHiderahle part of the nation, 
viw oompolled to reiiign hiH ncepter and hia life. Yet pven 
this cruel uct wtui Attributed to a »u])eniaturHl inipiilmt ; and 
tho vigor with vhioh Attiln wiohled tho »word of Mum con- 
Tinced tho world that it hail boon renorved alono for hii 
invincible arm. But tho oxtont of his empirv ufTonlii tho 
only romiiininf; ovidonec of tho niimbvr and importanoo of 
hia victorieB ; and tho Hcythiun monarch, howovcr ignorant 
of the value of Bciente and philiiKophy, might purhapw lamunt 
that hiti illiteratu subjects wcro dostituto of tho art which 
cfjiild perpetuate tho memory of bin exploits. 

If 11 lino of separation were drawn between the civilized 
and tho savage climates of tlie globe, between the inhal)- 
itants of citicH wlio cultivat^^d the eartli and tho hnntorN and 
Hhepherds who dwelt in tents, Atl.ila miglit aHpiro to tho 
title of fiupreme and sole monarch of tiie IjiirbarianH. He 
utmie among tJio conqucrorH of ancient and moilern times 
united tho two mighty kingdomn.of (Icnnaiiy and Scytliia; 
tiiid thowi viiguo uppcllatiojiH, when they uro ajiplicd to bis 
n;ign, may be nnderstood wJtb an uni]ile latitude. 'I'hii- 
ringja, wliicb Htretebcil Iieyond its actual limits us far uh the 
llanuhe, wan in the number of his jirovinees ; be interpOMt^i, 
with the weight of a jiowerfid neighbor, in the domestif! 
alTairs of the Franks; an<l one of liis licutenuiits ebastih<ed 
and almost cxterminatml the liurgundiaris of tlio Hhino. 
Uo subdued tho islands of tlie ocean, the kingdoms of Kcau- 
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iliiitiviii, ifiiroiii|iiitid(M| uiid iliviiltMl hy tliti waUtra of Hit) Hul- 
lii'i aiul Llitt lluiid iiii{{lit iliti'ivt) n Iribulu of fura from timt 
iinrtlitini i'cgion wliirit liiui luutii itniLtitfUul from all otliitr 
(•oiii|iiitri»i*ti liy 1 1 in mtvui'ily nf tlii) rliinuUt iiiiil tlio oourugu of 
Ilitt lULlivittj. 'rnwanl i\u MimI., it id iliHUmll loitinmiiiHitrilM) 
tint (liiiiiiiiinii nf Allilii ovttr llut Hi<y(luttii dttiktrU; yut wo 
may \m liddiii'iul lliut. lut rri^riitul on tlm Imiilid nf thu Vt)l|{u; 
IliuL \Uti king nf tlio lliiiid wiui ilrmiltMl, not nnly uja a wiir- 
I'inr hill. iM iL iiiiigii'iun ; lliul. Iiu iiidiilUNl ami vam|uitiiiiHl ihu 
KliiLii nf (lin fitniiiiliLliln (liH)iigttii ; ami that Im tHniL ainluitwa- 
(Inid t.n iit^gntiatn ail iMjual aMiaiii'n with thu Kmpiro of Cliiua. 

Ill ihii |irnml rovittw «»f IhtMUitinim who atikm»wliu|gttil 
tim ^invtintigiity nf Altihi, ami whn imvor niititrtaiiUHl during 
his hf(Miint) ilm limiight nf a nivnlt, tlm <ii)|)iilib ami I ho 
Otitrngnlhd wt^m dititingiiitshiMl liy Ihnir numlMtrtj, thoir hniv- 
nrv, iiml thn pt'i'iinnai nutrit nf tlnar I'hiofd. Tho ronowiUMl 
Ardiirir, King nf llut Ui^jiidas wad tlio faithful and Hagatiniid 
rniinx'lnr (»f \\u\ iniiiian^h, whn titiltuniutd hid intropid goniud, 
whiiti lit) invttil llitt mild and diiscivt^t virluod of thu nohlo 
Walamir, King nf tlui Odtntgnthd. Tho rrnwil nf vulgar 
KingH, (litf l('itdfr.s <»f tsn many marlial trihod whn dorvotl un- 
iU'V lilt) btaiiilitnl nf Atlilai \uu'ti rangiul in tho duhniiddivo 
tii'ilcr «)f guaiiU and tlnnudtird rnund tho pordnn of tlittir 
marsli'i'. 'rih^v wah'lud hjri nnil, tlit^y li'ondiltul at hid frnwn, 
and at (lit; ihs^l hignal nf hid will thoy t^Koi'iittul, withmit 
niiirniiir nr hi.-^itntitni, hid Ktt'.rn and almnluto itnmniamld. 
In tiiiit'. nf |Kai't>, I he. tlMpt^ndtuit prini't^di with thoir natiniial 
tinnpri, atli^ndcil (lit) myal cunip in mgular durcoddinn; luit 
wlit'ti Attila f.nlUu'tt'd hid mililarv fnrfti ho wad ahio tn hriiig 
inin till) lifld an army nf ti\ts ("'i oti'tniling Ui anntlna* tu'- 
I'diint, nf ht'.vtui hnndri'd (hnudaml harhariand. 

In all tlutir imadinnd nf (ho rivili/iMl ompirod nf (Im 
iSniiih, till) iSi^ydiian dlu'plu'rdd havo hiu'.n nniftu'inly at^tu- 
add hy a c^a\agii and di^dli'iiilivo dpirit. Tim lawd of war, 
that rt^K<ti-ain tim (txt'icidti t»f natinnal rapimt and mnrdor, aro 
fnitndttti itn (wn jirimiplrdnf duhdtantial intorodt; thu know l< 
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edge of the permanent benefits which may be obtained by a 
moderate use of conquest, and a just apprehension lest tlie 
desolation which wo inflict on the enemy's country may be 
retaliated on our own. But these considerations of hojx) 
and fear are almost unknown in the pastoral state of nations. 
The Huns of Attila may, without injustice, be compared to 
the Moguls and Tartars before their primitive manners 
were changed by religion and luxury ; and the evidence of 
Oriental history may reflect some light on the short and im- 
perfect annals of Rome. After the Moguls had subdued 
the northern provinces of China, it was seriously proposed, 
not in the hour of victory and passion, but in calm, deliber- 
ate council, to exterminate all the inhabitants of that popu- 
lous country, that the vacant land might be converted to 
the pasture of cattle. The firmness of a Chinese mandarin, 
who insinuated some principles of rational policy into the 
mind of Zingis, diverted him from the execution of this 
horrid design. But in the cities of Asia, which yieUliHl to 
the Moguls, the inhuman abuse of the rights of war was 
exercised with a regular form of discipline which may with 
equal reason, though not with equal authority, be ini})utiMl 
to the victorious Huns. The inhabitants, wlio had sub- 
mitted to their discretion, were ordered to evacuate their 
houses, and to assemble in some plain adjacent to tlie city, 
where a division was made of the vancpiished into tlireo 
parts. The first class consisted of the soldiers of the garri- 
son and of the young men capable of bearing arms, and 
their fate was instantly decided ; they were either enlisted 
among the Moguls, or they were massacred on the spot by 
the troops, who, with pointed spears and bended bows, liad 
formed a circle round the captive multitude. The second 
class, composed of the young and beautiful women, of the 
artificers of every rank and profession, and of the more 
wealthy or honorable citizens, from whom a private ransom 
might be expected, was distributed in equal or proportion- 
able lots. The remainder, whose life or death was alike 
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useless to the conquerors, were permitted to return to the 
city — which, in the mean while, had been stripped of its 
valuable furniture — and a tax was imposed on those wretched 
inhabitants for the indulgence of breathing their native air. 
iSuch was the behavior of the Moguls when they were not 
conscious of any extraordinary rigor. But the most casual 
provocation, the slightest motive, of caprice or convenience, 
often provoke<l them to involve a whole people in an indis- 
criminate massacre ; and the ruin of some flourishing cities 
was executed with such unrelenting perseverance that, ac- 
cording to their own expression, horses might run without 
stumbling over the ground where they had once stood. 
The three great capitals of Khorastm, Maru, Neisaboor, and 
Herat were destroyed by the armies of Zingis ; and the ex- 
act account which was taken of the slain amounted to 
4,347,000 })ersons. Timur, or Tamerlane, was educated in a 
less barbarous age, and in the profession of the Mohammedan 
religion ; yet if Attila equaled the hostile ravages of Tamer- 
lane, either the Tartar or the Hun might deserve the title of 
" the Scourge of God." 

BELISARIUS. 

By lord MAIION. 

[Bom about 505 a. d., of Slavonic descent, died 565. He rose from 
a soldier in the imperial guard to the supremo command of the Byzan- 
tine armies. For thirty years the glory and bulwark of the Greek 
empire, his genius for war has been rarely surpassed, and the field of 
his triumphs extended from Persia to Italy and Northern Africa. In 
spite of his priceless services to his sovereign, the envious and treach- 
erous Justinian was careful to deprive him of power and place, when 
the empire could spare his genius at the head of its armies. His name 
has become a synonym for loyalty that no ingratitude could shake, 
lie died in f>overty and obscurity, though it was in his power any time 
during a score of years to snatch the purple from his unworthy master.] 

In person Belisarius was tall and commanding, and pre- 
sented a remarkable contrast to the dwarfish and ungainly 
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aspect of his rival Narses. His features were regular and 
noble, and his appearance in the streets of Constantinople 
after the Vandal and Gothic yictories never failed to attract 
the admiration of the people. His character may not un- 
aptly be compared to that of Marlborough, whom he equaled 
in talents and closely resembled in his uxonousncss and love 
of money. As a military leader he was enterprising, firm, 
and fearless ; his conception was clear, and his judgment 
rapid and decisive. His conquests were achievcil with 
smaller means than any other of like extent reconleil in 
history. He frequently experienced reverses in the field, 
but in no case did he fail without some strong and suflicient 
reason for his failure, such as the mutiny of his soldiers, the 
overwhelming number of his antagonists, or his total want 
of necessary supplies ; and it may be observed of him, us of 
Arminius, that sometimes beaten in battle he was never 
overcome in war. His superior tactics covered his defeats, 
retrieved his losses, and prevented his enemies from reaping 
the fruits of victory; and it is particularly mentioned that 
even in the most dangerous emergencies he never lost his 
presence of mind. 

Among the circumstances which contributed most 
strongly to his success were the kindness whioh his adver- 
s;iries met with at his hands, and the strict discipline wliich 
he maintaineil among his soldiers. The moderation of IMi- 
sarins appears the more entitled to praise from the lioree- 
ness and disorder usual in his age. It was his first care 
after every victory to extend mercy and protection to the 
vanquished, and to shield their persons and, if possible, their 
property from injury. During a march the trampling of 
the corn-fields by the cavalry was carefully avoided, and the 
troops, as Procopius tells us, seldom ventured even to gather 
an apple from the trees, while a ready payment to the vil- 
lagers for any provisions that they bought made i hem bless 
the name of Belisarius and secured to the Koman camp a 
plentiful supply. To the soldiers who transgressed these 
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rules the general was stem and unforgiving ; no rank could 
defy, no obscurity could elude his justice ; and, because he 
])unished severely, he hud to punish but seldom. But while 
the licentious and turbulent were repressed by the strong 
ami of Belisarius, his liberality cheered and animated the 
deserving. The gift of a gold bracelet or collar rewarded 
any achievement in battle; the loss of a horse or weapon 
was immediately supplied out of his private funds, and the 
wounded found in him a father and a friend. His private 
virtues promoted and conlirmed the discipline of his men ; 
none ever saw him overcome with wine, and the charms of 
the fairest captives from the Goths or Vandals could not 
overcome his conjugal lidclity. 

But the most striking and peculiar feature in the char- 
lu^ter of Belisarius, as compared with that of other illustrious 
generjvls, was his enduring and unconquerable loyalty. Ho 
wius doubtless bound to Justinian by many ties of gratitude, 
and the suspicion entertained of him in Africa may be consid- 
ered as fully counterbiUanccd by the triumph and other hon- 
ors which awaited his return. I^ut from the siege of Ravenna 
till his final departure from Italy he was, almost without in- 
termission, exposed to the most galling and unworthy treat- 
ment ; he was insulted, degraded, and despised ; he was 
even attacked in his fame, when restored to an important 
station, without any means for discharging its duties and 
for sustaining his former reputation. It would be difficult 
to repeat another instance of such signal and repeated in- 
gratitude unless in republics, where from the very nature of 
the government no crime is so dangerous or so well pun- 
ished as serving the state too well. When we consider the 
frequency and therefore the ease of revolutions in this age, 
the want of hereditary right in the imperial family, the 
strong attachment of the soldiers to their victorious general, 
while the person of Justinian was hateful even to his own 
domestic guards, it will, I think, be admitted that a rebellion 
by Belisarius must have proved successful and secure. On 
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was lie roDsed into the aliglitcat mnrk of dis- 
obedience or resentment; he bore every injury with un- 
changed BubmissioQ ; he resisted the feelings of indignation, 
of revenge, of self-interest, and even the tiiiret for glory, 
vbich, according to Tncitus, is of all frailties the longeat 
retained by the wise. Besides him, no more than six gener- 
als have been named by one of our most judicious tritica as 
having deserved, without having worn a crown ; " and the 
gmallness of this number should display the difficulty of 
withstanding this brilliant temptation and enhance the repu- 
tation of those who have irithstood it. 

The chief fault of Belisarius seems to have been his un- 
bounded deference and submission to his ivite, which ren- 
dered him strangely blind and aft«rward weakly forgiving 
to her infidelity. But its mischievons effects wero not con- 
6ned to private life, and nearly all the errors which can bo 
charged upon his public career are imputed to this causf. 
It wae Antoninu who assumed tlio prinoip^ part in the 
deposition of the Pope, who urged the death of Constantine, 
who promoted the prosecution of Photius ; and in liig whole 
conduct with regard to that worthless woman Belisarius 
appears alternately the object of censure or ridicule. Ilia 
confidence in her must have tended to lower his official 
character, to fetter and mislead his judgment, and to pre- 
vent his justice and impartiality whenever her passions wc-ro 
concerned. The second reproach to which the character of 
Belisarius appears liable is that of rapacity in the tatter part 
of his career. How highly would his fame have been ex- 
alted by an honorable poverty, and how much would the 
animosity of his enemies at court have abated, had they seen 
no spoils to gather from his fall ! 

The life of Belisarius produced most important effects 

• The characters mentioned hy Sir William Temple, the author 
alluded to, ore Belisarius, jEtius, John Ilunniades, Goitsalvo of Cor- 
dova, Soandcrbeg, Alexander Duke of Parma, and tho Princo of 
Orangro. 
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on llin ifolilinil luid Hociul nivoliiiintiN of ilin world. I liiivo 
lilri'iuly KiMliiiivnriMl U» hIiow iliiif. IiIm nNliiiiLiiMi of Afririi 
proiiuhly ('i)iil.ril>iil4'(l Ui t.lin ni|ii(l proKn^NN of tint MiihhiiI- 
iiiiiiiH, hilt. (liiM himI IiIn ollinr vii!t^>riitM |irol»iilily Niivi^d Imh 
roiinlry from iiii|HiiMliii^ ruin. DiiritiK iliii llfili ronliiry 
fiinrn t.liiin liiilf Mm iirovinn^Hof t.lin Htii'iniii itiiipirif liiul liiMtn 
iiHiir|Mul l»y Mm hiirliiiriiiiiH, iiiid Mm riNiti^ Mdn of Mmir run- 
(jik^hIh iihihI. HniiM liiivn ovnrwiMOtiiod Milt ntfiiiiindctr. 1'lm 
diM-liim of Mm liyxuiit.iim KoiimiiN wiiN MintiiUiniNl liy Min 
yoiiUifiil vi^or of Mm Viuidiil mid OMl.ro|(oUiln kiiiKfloiiiH. 
AIMioii/.^li Miit foiiiidi'i'H Iff \\\{^m tni^liLy rrioiiiindiioN liiifl 
ticfii wini'ly Moliril.oiiH for pfiu^is Mmy loft Mmlr mi(U!i*HMorH 
fully iilfin 1.(1 iiiidnrlnkii miy projurU of iiiviMioti; luid lui 
iilliiuint of \.\\vm mIuIi'h ii^uiiiHt Mut Uotiiutm tiiilNt liiivo \m*.\\ 
fiitid (o Ihn liuit. lliid hot. KcliKiiriiiN urlMHi lit MiIn piirMfii- 
liu- juiM'hirn llui VhihIiUm, UoMiH, mid I'lTNiiinN would in ull 
liki-liliood \m\\\ divided Mm inipitriiil provitmnN iitiioiig I.Ihmii. 
'riiit Ariiui doclriiii'M, of vvliirh Mm two forriiifr wont /^mJoiim 
imrliMmiM, wduld Mhmi |ii'ol>iLbly liiivn ifrnviiilitd In Mm riirJH- 
timi world, Mm wlioln hiiliincit of powor in Miiropn would 
huvn undrifrone iiiriUruliiMn cluiii^MH, mid Mio t.nmHiinfN f>f 
(iriM-K fuid lioiuiLii /',1'iiiuM would imvor liimt itnliKlil-^^iiod 
niodt'rii liuii'M. 
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annoanced to the world his heavenly miasion, hii fimt Mravnrtu belog 
kU wife and hia anela Abu Talek He wob iwrnpalUnJ to flr fram 
ibxca to Mfdinu, and the year of the fliglit knowo n» llii- " Ilc^rft," 
<23 k. a., is tho foundation nt tlie Mohammedaa i-ra, Williiii a duTailu 
Uohantmed converted ae»r)j the whole uf Aniliia Ui hin new religion, 
■od the domtnioD of his succeseora whs spread with a ni))idity whi«h 
if utuiitg the marrcls of history.] 

The plebeian birth of Mahomet ia an unRkillful calumny 
I of the Christians, who exalt inatciul of dcgradin}; tho niurit 
of their adversary. Hia descent from lehiuacl waa a national 
pririlege or fable ; but if the first steps of tlte jwdigrue are 
dark and doubtful, he could produce many {(cncnttiuna of 
pore and genuine nobility; be H[iruiig from th« tribe of 
Koreiah and the family of JlaMlufni, the most illuNtrioiu 
tii the Arabs, the princes of Mecca, and the hereditary 
gnanliatis of tlie Caaba. The grandfather of Mabimiet 
waa Abdol Kotalleb, the son of Ilashem, a wealthy and 
generoos citizen irho relieved the distress of famine with 
\ tike supplies of fiommerce. Mecca, vhich had been fed bjr 
(he liberality of the father, waa sav*^ by the courage of tho 
son. The kingdom of Yemen wan Bul<j(-i-t Ui tin; ('hmtian 
Iirinr*3 of Abyssinia ; their va^Ail Al>raliuh wan jirox/k'-'l 
bv an insult to avenge the honor of the cr'/KS ; and tb'.- b'Jy 
city wa? invested by a train of olephantH ami an army nf 
Afrj'^nji. A treaty was projXfS'^l, and in the (Jri^t niniu-tn-j: 
i;ie grandfather of Mahomet dernande"! th(; niKtitinion of 
hi.^ cattle. "And why," said Abrabab, "do yoii not ratbtr 
implore my clemency in favor of your ti;mp)'.-, wbi';b J bav; 
i/.r-^tened Ut destroy?" " Betau»:," riipli'*"! the iniMrpid 
r.-AhJ, the ';aille ie my own ; the Caal^ \n:]niii£^. Hi tljc if^k, 
L.:A th*y will defend their hou»; from injury and rJu ril':;;';." 
T-e want of provision^, or th'; valor of th': Kor':iKh, i/m- 
Yi.\'A the Aljy«iniani! lo a dL-^rra/x-ful n.-tr'iat ; th'iJr 'Jiv.'-m- 
f'-.-.-e Jias Ijeen aAomiA with a niira'.-ulo'Jii i'A-^ht of bJr'Ji*, 
»:.'j rih'jwered down etones on the b'^>: of the iufj'l';!-. ; :it;d 
i:^rr i:%liveranee was long commtmorafyl by the era of th'j 
e--:t<iiaiit. 
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TIio glory of Abdol Motalleb was crowned with domestio 
happiness, his life wtis prolonged to the age of one hundred 
ami ten years, and he became the father of six daughters and 
thirteen sons. His best beloved Abdallah was the most beau- 
tiful and modest of the Arabiau youth. Mahomet, or more 
properly Mohammed, the only son of Abdallah and Amina, 
of the noble race of the Zuhrites, was bom at Mecca, four 
years after the death of Justinian. In his early infancy he 
was deprived of his father, his mother, and his grandfather; 
his uncles were strong and numerous ; and in the division 
of the inheritance the orphan^s share was reduced to ^J^ 
camels and an Ethiopian maid - servant. At home and 
abroad, in peace and war, Abu Taleb, the most respectable 
of his uncles, was the guide and guardian of his youth ; in 
his twenty-fifth year he entered into the service of Cadijah, 
a rich and noble widow of Mecca, who soon rewarded his 
fidelity with the gift of her hand and fortune. The mar- 
riage contract, in the simple style of antiquity, recites the 
mutual love of Mahomet and Cadijah ; describes him as the 
most accomplished of the tribe of Koroish ; and stipulates a 
dowry of twelve ounces of gold and twenty camels, which 
was supplied by the liberality of his uncle. By this alliance 
the son of Abdallah was restored to the station of his ances- 
tors, and the judicious matron was content with his domes- 
tic virtues, till, in the fortieth year of his age, he assumed 
the title of a prophet and proclaimed the religion of the 
Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet 
was distinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward 
gift which is seldom despised, except by those to whom it 
has been refused. Before he spoke, the orator engaged on 
his side the affections of a public or private audience. They 
applauded his commanding presence, his majestic aspect, 
his piercing eye, his gracious smile, his flowing beard, his 
countenance that painted every sensation of the soul, and 
his gestures that enforced each expression of the tongue. 
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In the familiar oflicoa of life he scrupulously adhered to the 
grave and coromouioufl politeness of his country ; his respect- 
ful attention to the ricli and powerful was dignittcd by his 
condescension and affability to the jiooreat citizens of Mecca ; 
the frankness of his manner concealed tlio artifice of his 
Tiews, and the habits of conrtesy were imputed to personal 
friendship or universal benevolence. His memory was capa< 
ciouH and retentive, his wit en^y and social, his imagination 
sublime, his judgment clear, ra])id, and decisive. Ho pos- 
sessed the courage both of thought and action ; and, olthougli 
his designs might gradually expand with his success, the first 
idea which ho entertained of his divine mission beiirsi tho 
stamp of an original and superior genius. The son of Al>- 
dallah was educated in the bosom of the noblest nice, in the 
use of the purest dialect of Arabia ; and the fluency of his 
speech was corrected and enhanced by the practice of dis- 
creet aud seasonable silence. With tliese powers of elo- 
quence Mahomet was an illiterate barbarian ; Lis youth had 
never been instructed in the arts of reading and writing ; 
the common ignorance exem])te<] Jiim from shame or re- 
proach, but he was reduced to a narrow circle of existence, 
and deprived of those faitliful mirrors which reflect to our 
mind the minds of sages and lici-oes. Yet the book of 
nature and of man was open to his view; and some fancy 
has been indulged in the political and jihilosophical obser- 
vations which are ascribed to the Anibian traveler. He 
compares the nations and the religions of tJie earth ; dis- 
covers the weakness of tlie Persian aud lloman monarchies ; 
beholds, with pity and indignation, the degeneracy of the 
times ; and resolves to unite, under one God und one king, 
the invincible spirit and primitive virtues of the Arabs. Onr 
more accurate inquiry will suggest that, instead of visiting 
the courts, the camps, the temples of the P^ost, the two jour- 
neys of Mahomet into Syria were confined to the fairs of 
Bostra and Damascus ; that lie was only thirteen years of 
age when he accompanied the caravan of his uncle ; and that 
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hid duty compelled him to return as soon as he had disposed 
of the merchandise of Cadijah. In these hasty and supcr- 
licial excursions the eye of genius might discern some objects 
invisible to his grosser companions ; some seeds of knowl* 
edge miglit be cast upon a fruitful soil ; but his ignorance 
of the Syriac language must have checked his curiosity, and 
1 can not perceive in the life or writings of Mahomet that 
his prospect was far extended beyond the limits of the Ara> 
bian world. 

From every region of that solitary world the pilgrims of 
Mecca were annually assembled bv the calls of devotion and 
conimerco ; in the free concourse of multitudes, a simple 
citizen, in his native tongue, might study the political state 
and character of the trilH\s the theory and practice of the 
«Tews and Christians. Some useful strangers might be 
tempted, or forced, to implore the rights of hospitality; 
and the enemies of Mahomet have named the Jew, the Per- 
sian, and the Syrian monk whom they accuse of lending 
their secret aid to the composition of the Koran. Conver- 
Siition enriches the understanding, but solitude is the school 
of genius ; and the uniformity of a work denotes the hand 
of a single artist. From his earliest youth Mahomet was 
addicted to religious contemplation ; each year, during the 
month of Kjinmdan, he withdrew from the world and from 
tlie arms of Cadijah ; in the cave of llera, three miles from 
]\recca, he consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, whose 
abode is not in the heavens, but in the mind of the prophet. 
The faith which, under the name of Islam^ he preached to 
his family and nation, is compounded of an eternal truth 
and a necessixry fiction, that there is only one Gody and tluU 
Jf a hornet is the ajwstle of God, 

It may, perhaps, be expected that I should balance his 
faults and virtues, that I should decide whether the title of 
enthusiast or impostor more properly belongs to that ex- 
traordinary man. Had I been intimately conversant with 
the son of Abdallah, the task would still be difficult, and 
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the SQcceas uncertam ; at the diHtance ot twelve ccnturioe, I 
I darkly contemplate bis shade through a cloud of religious 
I incense ; and conid I truly delineate the portrait of an hoar, 
I the fleeting resemblance would not equally apply to the soli- 
' tery of Mount Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to tho 
conqueror of Arabia. The author of a mighty revolution 
appears to have been endowed with a pious and contempla- 
tive disposition ; so soon as marriage had raised him alKivo 
the pressure of want, he avoided the paths of ambition and 
avarice ; and till tfao age of forty he lived with iunoconco, 
and would Jiave died without a name. The unity of God ia 
an idea most congenial to nature and reason ; and a slight 
[ 4M>nTGrsation with the Jews and Christians would teach him 
to despise and detest the idolatry of Mecca. It waa the duty 
of a man and a citizen to impart the doctrine of salvation, to 
rescue hia country from the dominion of sin and error. The 
I energy of a mind incessantly bent on the same object would 
convert a general obligation into a particular call ; the warm 
suggestions of the understanding i\t the fani"? would lie feit 
as the inspirations of heaven ; the labor of thought would 
expire in rapture and vision ; and the inward sensation, the 
invisible monitor, would be described with the form and 
attributes of an angel of God. 

From enthusiasm to imposture the step is perilous and 
slippery ; the demon of Socrates affords a memorable in- 
stance how a wise man may deceive himself, how a good 
man may deceive others, how the conscience may slumber 
in a mixed and middle state between self-illusion and vol- 
untary fraud. Charity may believe that the original motives 
of Mahomet were those of pure and genuine benevolence ; 
but a human missionary is incapable of cherishing the obsti- 
nate unbelievers who reject his claims, despise his arguments, 
and persecute his life ; he might forgive liis personal adver- 
saries, he may lawfully hate the enemies of God ; the stern 
passions of pride and revenge were kindled in the bosom of 
Mahomet, and he sighed, like the prophet of Nineveh, for 
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the destruction of tlio rebels whom he had condemned. Tho 
injustice of Mecca und the choice of Medina transformed 
the citizen into a prince, the humble preacher into the leader 
of armies ; but his sword was consecrated by tho example of 
the saints, and the same God who afflicts a sinful world with 
pestilence and earthquakes might inspire for their conver- 
sion or chastisement the valor of his servants. In the exor- 
cise of i>olitical government he was compelled to abate of 
the stern rigor of fanaticism, to comply in some measure 
with tho prejudices and passions of his followers, and to 
em))loy even tlie vices of nuuikind as the instruments of 
tlieir salvation. The use of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty 
and injustice, were often subservient to the propagation of 
the faith ; and Maliomet commanded or a})proved the assassi- 
nation of the Jews and idolaters who had escaped from the 
field of battle. By the repetition of such acts the character 
of Mahomet must have been gradually stained, and the influ- 
ence of such pernicious habits would be poorly compensated 
by the practice of the personal and social virtues which are 
necessary to maintain tlie reputation of a prophet among 
his secretaries and friends. 

Of his last years ambition was the ruling passion ; and a 
politician will suspect that he secretly smiled (the victorious 
impostor ! ) at the enthusiasm of his youth and the credulity 
of his proselytes. A philosopher will observe that their cru- 
elty and hin success would tend more strongly to fortify the 
assurance of hii^ divine mission, that his interest and religion 
were inseparably connected, and that his conscience would 
be soothed by the persuasion that he alone was absolved by 
the Deity from the obligation of positive and moral laws. 
If lie retained any vestige of his native innocence, the sins 
of Mahomet may be allowed as an evidence of his sincerity. 
In the support of truth the arts of fraud and fiction may bo 
deemed less criminal, and he would have started at the foul- 
ness of the moans had he not been satisfied of the impor- 
tance and justice of the end. Even in a conqueror or a 
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priest, I can surprise a word or action of anafFected hu- 
Dutnity; and the decree of Mahomt-t that, iu the sale of 
oaptives, the mothers should never be separated from their 
children, may suspend or moderate the censure of tlio his- 
torian. 

The good sense of Mahomet despised tlie pomp of roy- 
alty ; the apostle of God submitted to the menial oflices of 
the family ; he kindled the lire, swept the floor, milked the 
ewes, and mended with his own hands his shoes and liis 
woolen garment. Disdaining the penance and merit of a 
hermit, he observed, without efEort or vanity, the abstemious 
diet of an Arab and a soldier. On solemn occasions he 
feasted his companions with rustic and hoepitahle plenty; 
hut in his domestic life, many weeks would elapse without 
a Are being kindled on the hearth of the prophet. The in- 
terdiction of wine was confirmed by his example ; his hun- 
ger was appeased with a sparing allowance of barley bread ; 
he delighted in the taste of milk and honey, but his ordi- 
nary food consisted of dates and water- Perfumes and 
women were the two sensual enjoyments which his nature 
required and his religion did not forbid. Their incon- 
tinence was regulated by the civil and religious laws of 
the Koran ; their incestuous alliances were blamed, the 
boundless license of polygamy was reduced to four legiti- 
mate wives or concubines ; their rights, both of bed and of 
dowry, were equitably determined ; the freedom of divorce 
was discouraged, adultery was condemned as a capital 
offense, and fornication in either sex was punished with 
a hundred stripes. Such were the calm and rational pre- 
cepts of the legislator ; but in his private conduct Mahomet 
indulged the appetites of a man, and abused the claims of 
a prophet. The youth, the beauty, the spirit of Ayosha, 
gave her a superior ascendant ; she was beloved and trusted 
by the prophet, and after his death the daughter of Abu- 
beker was long revered as the mother of the faithful. Dur- 
ing the twenty-four years of the marriage of Mahomet with 
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Cadijah, her youthful husband abstained from the right of 
polygamy, and the pride or tenderness of the venerable ma- 
tron was never insulted by tlie society of a rival. After her 
death he placed her in the rank of the four perfect women 
— with the sister of Moses, the mother of Jesus, and Fatima, 
tlio best beloved of his daughters. " Was she not old ? " 
said Ayesha, with the insolence of a blooming beauty ; " has 
not God given you a better in her place ? " " No, by God," 
said Mahomet, with an effusion of honest gratitude, " there 
never can be a better ! she believed in me when men de- 
spised me ; she relieved my wants when I was poor and per- 
secuted by the world." 



CHAELEMAGNR 

By sir JAMES STEPHEN. 

[Otherwise known as Charles I, or Charles the Great, Emperor of 
the West and King of France, bom 742 a. d., died 814. Grandson of 
Charles Martcl and son of Pepin, who, under the titular rank of Mayor 
of the Palace and Duke of Austrasia, had exercised the sabstantial 
functions of French sovereignty during the closing days of the Mero- 
vingian kings. Charlemagne was the true founder of the Carlovingian 
dynasty, and was by conquest the ruler over much of what is now 
Germany, Austria, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Italy. He is one of 
the colossal figures in early European history. But even his genius, 
though gifted with the finest traits of the soldier, administrator, and 
law-maker, could not delay that tremendous revolution of society, 
which intervened between the collapse of the old Roman system and 
the establishment of feudalism. The most important events of his 
reign were the subjugation and conversion of the Saxons and the re- 
establishment of the Western Empire.] 

The political maxims which Charlemagne acquired by 
tradition and inheritance had, to a certain extent, become 
obsolete when he himself succeeded to the power of his 
ancestors and to the crown of his father, Pepin. It was then 
no longer necessary to practice those hereditary arts with a 
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view to the great prizo to which they hwl bo long been sub- 
servient. But the maxima by which the Carlovingian Bcep- 
ter liad been won were not less necessary in order to defend 
and to retain it. They afford the key to more than half 
the tistory of the great conqueror from whom tliat dynasty 
derives its name. The cardinal points to wliioh thronghout 
hia long and glorious reign hia mind was directed with an 
inflexible tenacity of purpose, were precisely those toward 
which his forefathers had bent their attention. They were 
to conciliate the attachment of bis German subjects by stu- 
diouely maintaining their old German institutions ; to an- 
ticipate instead of awaiting the invaaions of the barbarous 
nations by whom he was surrounded ; to court the alliance 
and support of all other secular potentates of the East and 
"West; and to strengthen his own power by the most inti- 
I mat43 relations with the Church. 

I have, however, already observed that Charlemngne had 
other rules or habits of conduct which were the indigenous 
groH'Lh of hiA own mind. It was only m a mind of sur- 
passing depth and fertility tliat such maxima could have 
been nurtured and made to yield their appropriate fruits ; 
for, first, he firmly believed that the power of his house 
could hav-e no secure basis except in the religious, moral, 
intellectual, and social improvement of bis subjects ; and, 
secondly, he was no less firmly persuaded that in order 
to effect that improvement it was necessary to consolidate 
all temporal authority in Europe by the reconstruction of 
the Csesarian empire — that empire beneath the shelter of 
which religion, law, and learning had so long and so widely 
flourished throughout the dominions of imperial Rome. 

Gibbon has remarked, that of all the heroes to whom 
the title of "the Great" had been given, Charlemagne 
alone has retained it as a permanent addition to his name. 
The reason may, perhaps, be that in no other man were 
ever united in so large a measure, and in such perfect har- 
mony, the qualities which, in their combination, constitute 
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the heroic character, such as energy, or the loTC of action ; 
ambition, or the love of power ; curiosity, or the love of 
kiiowleilge; and sensibility, or the love of pleasure — not, 
indeeil, the love of forbidden, of unhallowed, or of enervat- 
ing pleasure, but the keen relish for those blameless delights 
by which the bunlcMied mind and jaded spirits recruit and 
renovate their iK)wcrs — delights of which none are sus- 
ceptible in the highost degree but those whose more serious 
pursuits are sustained by the highest motives and directed 
towanl the highest ends; for the charms of social inter- 
course, the pliiy of buoyant fancy, the exhilaration of hon- 
est mirth, and even the refreshment of athletic exercises, 
require, for their perfect enjoyment, that robust and abso- 
lute health of bodv and of mind, which none but the 
noblesc natures possess and in the ])osse8sion of which 
Charlemagne exceeded all other men. 

His lofty stature, his open countenance, his large and 
brilliant eves, and tlie dome - like structure of his head 
imparted, as we learn from Eginhard, to all his attitudes 
the dignity which becomes a king, relieved by the graceful 
activity of a prac^ticed warrior. lie was still a stranger to 
every form of bodily disease when he entered his seventieth 
year; and although he was thenceforward constrained to 
pay the usual tribute to sickness and to pain, he maintained 
to the last a contempt for the whole materia medica^ and 
for the dispensers of it, which ^lolii^re himself, in his gay- 
est mood, might have en^^ed. In defiance of the gout, he 
still followed the chase, and still provoked his comrades to 
emulate his feats in swimming, as though the iron frame 
which had endured nearly threescore campaigns had been 
incapable of lassitude and exempt from decay. 

In the monastery of St. Gall, near the Lake of Constance, 
there was living in the ninth century a monk who relieved 
the tedium of his monotonous life and got the better, as he 
tells us, of much constitutional laziness by collecting anec- 
dotes of the mighty monarch, with whose departed glories 
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the world was at that time ringing. In this amusing legend 
Charlemagne, the conqueror, the legislator, the ])atron of 
learning, and the restorer of the empire, makes way for 
Charlemagne, the joyous companion, amusing himself with 
the comedy or rather with the farce of life, and contributing 
to it not a few practical jokes, which stand in most whimsieul 
contrast with the imperial dignity of the jester. Thus, 
when lie commands a whole levy of his blandest courtiers, 
plumed and furred and silken as they stood, to follow him 
in the chase through sleet and tempest, mud and bnimbles ; 
or constrains an unhappy chorister, who had forgotten his 
responses, to imitate the other members of the choir ])y a 
long series of mute grimaces ; or concerts with a Jew peddlcT 
a scheme for palming off, at an enormous price, on xxw l^pis- 
copal virtuoso, an embalmed rat, as an animal till then un- 
knovni to any naturalist — these, and many similar facet iiv, 
which in any other hands might have seemed mere childish 
frivolities, reveal to us, in the illustrious author of them, 
that native alacrity of spirit and child-like glee, wliieh 
neither age nor cares nor toil could su])due, and wlii<.'li 
not even the oppressive pom2)8 of royalty were iibic to sufTo- 
catc. 

Nor was the heart which Imnnded thus lis^litlv after 
whim or merriment less apt to yearn witli tenderness over 
the interior circle of his home. AVliile yet a child, lie had 
been borne on men's shoulders, in a buckler for his cradle, 
to accompany his father in his wars; and in later life, ho 
had many a strange tale to tell of his father's achievenieiits. 
"With his mother, Bertha, tlie long-footed, he lived in alTcM^- 
tionate and reverend intimacy, which never knew a ])aiis(», 
except on one occasion, which may perhaps apolo^i^ize for 
some breach even of fdial reverence, for Bertlia had insistcul 
on giving him a wife a^^ainst his own consent. Ilis own 
parental affections were indulged too fondly and too long, 
and were fatal both to the immediate objects of them and 
to his own tranquillity. But with Eginhard and Alcuin 
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and tlio other associates of his severer labors, he main- 
tained that grave and enduring friendship, which can be 
created only on the basis of the most profound esteem, 
and which can be developeil only by that free interchange 
of thought and feeling which implies the temporary for- 
gotfulness of all the conventional distinctions of rank and 
dignity. 

It was a retributive justice which left Gibbon to deform, 
with such revolting ()])scenities, the pages in which he waged 
his disingenuous warfare against the one great purifying 
influence of human society. It may also have been retribu- 
tive justice which hits left the glory of Charlemagne to be 
overshadowed by the foul and unmerited reproach on which 
(Jibbon dwells with such otTensive levitv; for the monarch 
was habitually regardless of that law, at once so strict and 
80 benignant, which luis rendered chastity the very bond of 
domestic love and happiness and peace. In bursting through 
the restraints of virtue, C'harlenuigne was probably the will- 
ing victim of a transparent sophistry. From a nature so 
singularly constituted as his, sweet waters or bitter might 
flow with equal promptitude. That peculiarity of tempera- 
ment in which his virtues and his vices found their com- 
mon root probably confounded the distinctions of good and 
evil in his self-judgments, and induced him to think lightly 
of the excesses of a disposition so often conducting him to 
the most noble and magnanimous enterjirises ; for such was 
the revelry of his animal life, so inexhaustible his nervous 
energies, so intense the vibrations of each successive impulse 
along the chords of liis sensitive nature, so insatiable his 
thirst for activity, and so uncontrollable his impatience of 
repose, that, whether he was engaged in a frolic or a chase, 
composed verses or listened to homilies, fought or nego- 
tiated, cast down thrones or built them up, studied, con- 
versed, or legislated, it seemed as if he, and he alone, were 
the one wakeful and really living agent in the midst of an 
inert, visionary, and somnolent generation. 
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The rank held by Charlemagne among great command- 
ers was achieved far more by this strange and almost super- 
human activity than by any pre-eminent proficiency in the 
art or science of war. He was seldom engaged in any gen- 
eral action, and never undertook any considerable siege, 
excepting that of Pavia, which, in fact, was little more tlian 
a protracted blockade ; but, during forty-six years of almost 
unintermitted warfare, he swept over the whole surface of 
Europe, from the Ebro to the Oder, from Bretagne to Hun- 
gary, from Denmark to Capua, with such a velocity of 
movement and such a decision of purpose that no power, 
civilized or barbarous, ever provoked his resentment with- 
out rapidly sinking beneath his prompt and irresistible 
blows. And though it be true, as Gibbon has observed, that 
he seldom if ever encountered in the field a really formi- 
dable antagonist, it is not less true that, but for his military 
skill animated by his sleepless energy, the countless assail- 
ants by whom he was encompassed must rapidly have be- 
come too formidable for resistance ; for to Charlemagne is 
due the introduction into modem warfare of the art by 
which a general compensates for the numerical inferiority 
of his own forces to those of his antagonists — the art of 
moving detached bodies of men along remote but converg- 
ing lines with such mutual concert as to tlirow their united 
forces at the same moment on any meditated point of at- 
tack. Neither the Alpine marches of Hannibal nor those 
of Napoleon were combined with greater foresight or exe- 
cuted with greater precision than the simultaneous passages 
of Charlemagne and Count Bernard across the same mount- 
ain-ranges, and their ultimate union in the vicinity of their 
Lombard enemies. 

But though many generals have eclipsed the fame of 
Charlemagne as a strategist, no one ever rivaled his inflexible 
perseverance as a conqueror. The Carlovingian crown may 
indeed be said to have been worn on the tenure of continual 
conquests. It was on that condition alone that the family 
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of Pepin of Ileristal could rindicate the deposition of tho 
Merovings and the pre-eminence of the Anstrasian people ; 
and each member of that family, in his torn, gave an ex- 
ample of obedience to that law, or tradition, of their house. 
But by none of them was it so well observed as by Charle- 
magne himself. From his first expedition to his last there 
intervened forty-six years, no one of which he passed in 
perfect peace, nor witliout some military triumph. In six 
months he reduced into obedience the great province or 
kingdom of A(|uitaiue. In less than two years he drove the 
Lombard king into a monastic exile, placing on his own 
brows tlie iron crown, and with it the sovereignty over 
nearly all the Italian peninsula. During thirty-three suc- 
cessive summers he invaded the great Saxon confederacy, 
until tho deluge of barbarism with which they threaten 
southern Europe was effectually and forever repressed. 

It has been alleged, indeed, that the Saxon wars were 
waged in the spirit of fanaticism, and that the vicar of 
Christ placed the sword of Mohammed in the hands of the 
sovereign of the Franks. It is, I think, an unfounded 
charge, though sanctioned by Gibbon and by Warburton, 
and by names of perhaps even greater authority than theirs. 
That the alternative, " believe or die," was sometimes pro- 
posed by Charlemagne to the Saxons, I shall not, indeed, 
dispute. But it is not less tnio that, before these terms 
were tendered to them, they had again and again rejected 
his less formidable proposal, " be quiet and live." In form 
and in terms, indeed, their election lay between the Gospel 
and the sword. In substance and in reality, they had to 
make their choice between submission and destruction. A 
long and deplorable experience had already shown that the 
Frankish people had neither peace nor security to expect 
for a single year, so long as their Saxon neighbors retained 
their heathen rites and the ferocious barbarism inseparable 
from them. Fearful as may be the dilemma, " submit or 
perish," it is that to which every nation, even in our own 
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times, endeavors to rednco a host of invading and dosolat- 
ing foes ; nor, if we ourselves were now cx]kmxh1 to Miiiilar 
inroads, should we offer to our assailants conditions niuru 
gentle or less peremptory. 



ALFRED THE GREAT, OF ENGLAND. 

Bt DAVID UUME. 

[Hereditary King of the West Saxons, and Ovor-kinj; of all Kti;;- 
land, bom in 849 A. D., died 901. Alfred was the truo fuundcr of tho 
English monarehj, and one'of the greatest monarchs in Kn^'lish liis- 
tory. In his reign the English became essentially nno {H*oph\ ninl tho 
Danish invaders then settled in England were incorponitinl with the 
Saxons. Alfred was not only tf great soldier and statosniun, hut was 
distinguished for intellectual greatness in the pursuit of arts and let- 
ters. Under his patronage the Saxon court became the sourer of rivil- 
izing influenoes that extended over all Northern and Western KuroiN>.J 

The merit of this prince both in private and public lifo 
may with advantage be set in opposition to that of any 
monarch or citizen which the annals of any x\^^v or nation 
can present to ns. He seems, indeed, to be the model of 
that perfect character which, nnder the denomination of 
sage or wise man, philosophers have been fond of delineat- 
ing rather as a fiction of their own imagination than in 
hopes of seeing it existing, so happily were all his virtues 
tempered together, so justly were they blended, and so i)ow- 
erf ully did each prevent the other from exceeding its proper 
boundaries. He know how to reconcile the most enterpris- 
ing spirit with the coolest moderation, the most obstinate 
perseverance with the easiest flexibility; the most severe 
justice with the gentlest lenity ; the greatest vigor in com- 
manding with the most perfect affability of deportment; 
the highest capacity and inclination for science with the 
most shining talents for action. His civil and his military 
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virtues are almost equally the objects of onr admiration, 
excepting only that the former being more rare among 
princes as well as more useful seem chiefly to challenge our 

applause. 

Nature, also, as if desirous that so bright a production 
of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed 
on him every bodily accomplishment — vigor of limbs, dig- 
nity of air and shape, with a pleasant, engaging, and open 
countenance. Fortune alone by throwing him into that 
bar])arous age deprived him of historians worthy to transmit 
his fame to i)osterity ; and we wish to see him delineated in 
more lively colors, and with more peculiar strokes, that we 
may at least perceive some of those specks and blemishes 
from which as a man it is impossible he could be entirely 
exempted. 

The better to guide the magistrates in the administration 
of justice, Alfred framed a body of laws, which, though now 
lost, served long as the basis of English jurisprudence, and 
is generally deemed the origin of what is denominated the 
Common Law. The similarity of these institutions to the 
customs of the ancient Germans, to the practice of the other 
Northern conquerors, and to the Saxon laws during the 
heptarchy, prevents us from regarding Alfred as the sole 
author of this plan of government, and leads us rather to 
think that, like a wise man, he contented himself with re- 
forming, extending, and executing the institutions which he 
found previously established. 

But on the whole such success attended his legislation 
that everything bore suddenly a new face in England. Kob- 
beries and iniquities of all kinds were repressed by the pun- 
ishment or reformation of criminals ; and so exact was the 
general police that Alfred, it is said, hung up by way of 
bravado golden bracelets near the highways, and no man 
dared touch them. Yet, amid these rigors of justice, this 
great prince preserved the most sacred regard to the liberties 
of the people ; and it is a memorable sentiment preserved in 
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his will that it was just the English should ever remain as 
free as their own thoughts. 

As good morals and knowledge are almost inseparable in 
every age, though not in every individual, the care of Alfred 
for the encouragement of learning among his subjects was 
another useful branch of his legislation, and tended to re- 
claim the English from their former dissolute and ferocious 
manners. But the king was guided in this pursuit less by 
political views than by his natural bent and propensity to- 
ward letters. 

When he came to the throne he found the nation sunk 
into the grossest ignorance and barbarism, proceeding from 
the continued disorders in the government and from the 
ravages of the Danes. The monasteries were destroyed, the 
monks butchered or dispersed, their libraries burned, and 
thus the only seats of erudition in those ages were totally 
subverted. Alfred himself complains that on his accession 
he knew not one person south of the Thames who could so 
much as interpret the Latin service, and very few in the 
northern parts who had reached even that pitch of erudition. 
But this prince invited over the most celebrated scholars 
from all parts of Europe ; ho established schools everywhere 
for the instruction of his people ; he founded — at least re- 
paired — the University of Oxford, and endowed it with 
many privileges, revenues, and immunities. lie gave pre- 
ferment both in Church and state to such only as made 
some' proficiency in knowledge. 

But the most effectual expedient adopted by Alfred for 
the encouragement of learning was his own example, and 
the constant assiduity with which, notwithstanding the mul- 
tiplicity and urgency of his affairs, he employed himself in 
the pursuit of knowledge. He usually divided his time into 
three equal portions — one was employed in sleep, and the 
refection of his body by diet and exercise ; another, in the 
dispatch of business ; a third, in study and devotion. And 
that he might more exactly measure the hours, he made use 
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of burning tapers of equal length, which he fixed in lanterns 
— an expedient suited to that rude age, when the geome- 
try of dialing and the mechanism of clocks and watches 
were entirely unknown. And by such a regular distribution 
of his time, though he often labored under great bodily in- 
firmities, this martial hero who fought in person fifty-six 
battles by sea and land, was able, during a life of no ex- 
traordinary length, to acquire more knowledge, and even to 
compose more books, than most studious men, though blessed 
with greatest leisure and application, have in more fortu- 
nate ages made the object of their uninterrupted industry. 
And ho deemed it no wise derogatory from his other great 
characters of sovereign, legislator, warrior, and politician 
thus to lead the way to his people in the pursuit of liter- 
ature. 

He invited from all quarters industrious foreigners to 
repeople his country, which had been desolated by the rav- 
ages of the Danes, lie introduced and encouraged manu- 
factures of all kinds, and no inventor or improver of any 
ingenious art did he suffer to go unrewarded. He prompted 
men of activity to betake themselves to navigation, to push 
commerce into the most remote countries, and to acquire 
riches by propagating industry among their fellow-citizens. 
He set apart a seventh portion of his own revenue for main- 
taining a number of workmen, whom he constantly em- 
ployed in rebuilding the ruined cities, castles, palaces, and 
monasteries. Even the elegancies of life were brought to 
him from the Mediterranean and the Indies ; and his sub- 
jects, by seeing those productions of the peaceful arts, were 
taught to respect the virtues of justice and industry, from 
which alone they could rise. Both living and dead Alfred 
was regarded by foreigners, no less than by his own subjects, 
as the greatest prince after Charlemagne that appeared in 
Europe during several ages, and as one of the wisest and 
best that had ever adorned the annals of any nation. 
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OLAF TRYGGVESON, KING OF 

NORWAY. 

Bt THOMAS CAELYLE. 

[Earliest of the Norwegian kings who succeeded in implanting 
Christianity in the soil of Norse paganism. Exact date of birth un- 
known ; died 1000 a. d. Son of Tryggvc, a former under-king, or jarl, 
of Norway, slain by Hakon Jarl, who had usuq)cd the supreme power 
about 975. Olaf spent his early years as a sea-rover, and became the 
most celebrated viking of his age. He conquered and slew Hakon in 
905, and became king. During his reign of five years he revolution- 
ized his kingdom. He lost his life in a groat sea-battle with the com- 
bined fleets of Denmark and Norway. The facts of his career are 
mostly drawn from the saga of Snorro Sturlcson.] 

Tkyggveson made a stout and, in effect, victorious and 
glorious struggle for himself as king. Daily and hourly vigi- 
lant to do so, often enough by soft and even merry methods 
— for he was a witty, jocund man, and had a fine ringing 
laugh in him, and clear, pregnant words ever ready— or, if 
soft methods would not serve, then by liard and even hard- 
est he put down a great deal of miscellaneous anarchy in 
Norway, was especially busy against heathenism (devil-wor- 
ship and its rites) ; this, indeed, may be called the focus and 
heart of all his royal endeavor in Norway, and of all the 
troubles he now had with his people there. For this was a 
serious, vital, all-comprehending matter; devil-worship, a 
thing not to be tolerated one moment longer than you could 
by any method help I Olaf 's success was intermittent, of 
varying complexion, but his effort, swift or slow, was strong 
and continual, and, on the whole, he did succeed. Take a 
sample of that wonderful conversion process : 

Once, in beginning a parliamentary address, so soon as 
he came to touch upon Christianity the Bonders rose in 
murmurs, in vociferations and jingling of arms, which quite 
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drowned the royal voice; declared they had taken arms 
against King Ilakon the Oood to compel him to desist from 
his Christian proposals, and they did not think King Olaf 
a higher man than him (Hakon the Good). The king then 
said, "He purposed coming to them next Yule to their 
great sacrificial feast to see for himself what their customs 
were," which pacified the Bonders for this time. The ap- 
pointed place of meeting was again a Hakon-Jarl Temple, 
not yet done to ruin, chief shrine in those Trondhjem parts, 
I believe ; there should Tryggveson appear at Yule. Well, 
but before Yule came, Tryggveson made a great banquet in 
his palace at Trondhjem, and invited far and wide all man- 
ner of important persons out of the district as guests there. 
Banquet hardly done, Tryggveson gave some slight signal, 
upon which armed men strode in, seized eleven of these 
principal persons, and the king said: "Since he himself 
was to become a heathen again and do sacrifice, it was his 
purpose to do it in the highest form, namely, that of human 
sacrifice, and this time not of slaves and malefactors, but of 
the best men in the country ! " In which stringent circum- 
stances the eleven seized persons and company at large gave 
unanimous consent to baptism, straightway received the 
same, and abjured their idols, but were not permitted to go 
home till they had left, in sons, brothers, and other precious 
relatives, sufficient hostages in the king's hands. 

By unwearied industry of this and better kinds, Trygg- 
veson had trampled down idolatry so far as form went — 
how far in substance may be greatly doubted. But it is to 
be remembered withal that always on the back of these 
compulsory adventures there followed English bishops, 
priests, and preachers, whereby to the open-minded convic- 
tion, to all degrees of it, was attainable, while silence and 
passivity became the duty or necessity of the unconvinced 
party. In about two years Norway was all gone over with 
a rough harrow of conversion. Heathenism, at least, con- 
strained to be silent and outwardly conformable. 
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Olaf Tryggveson, though his kingdom was the Braallest 
of tlie Norse three, had risen to a renown over all the Norao 
world, which neither he of Denmark nor ho of Mwedcn could 
pretend to rival, A magnificent, far-shining man, more 
expert in all " bodily exercises," as the Norse called tliom, 
than any man had ever been before him or after was. Could 
keep fiye daggers in the air, always catching the proper 
fifth by its handle, and sending it aloft again ; could shoot 
siipremely, throw a javelin with either hand ; and, in fact, 
in battle usually threw two together. These, with swim- 
ming, climbing, leaping, were the then admirable fine arta 
of the North, in all which Tryggveson appears to have been 
the Raphael and the Michael Angelo at once. Essentially 
definable, too, if we look well into him, &s a wild hit of real 
heroism in such rude guise and environment — a high, tnie, 
and great human soul. A Jovial burst of laughter in him 
withal ; a bright, airy, wise way of speech ; dressed beauti- 
fully and with care ; a man admired and loved exceedingly 
by those he liked; dreaded as death by those he did not 
like. " Hardly any king," says Snorro, " was ever so well 
obeyed ; by one class out of zeal and love, by the rest oat 
of dread." His glorious course, however, was not to last 
long. 

Tryggveson had already ships and navies that were the 
wonder of the North. Especially in building war-ships — 
the Crane, the Serpent, last of all, the Long Serpent — he 
had, for size, for outward beauty, and inward perfection of 
equipment, transcended all example. 

A now sea expedition undertaken by Olaf became an ob- 
ject of attention to all neighbors ; especially Queen Sigrid 
tlie Proud and Svein Double- Beard,* her now king, were 
attentive to it. 

• The sister of Svein had fled to Olaf's court for protection against 
a detested marriage, whereon Olaf had become enamored of and mar- 
ried the fair fugitive. As Queen Sigi'id had formerly been jilted by 
Olaf his marriage had been a sore blovr to her. — Q-. T. F. 
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" TIiIh innolont Trygj^voHon," Qiunm Hiffrid would oftnn 
my, find hud loiif^ Imh'Ii Hiiying, to iior Svoiti, ^*to inurry tiiy 
HiHtor without h'livo hiidoriu4k(Ml of Uumi; and now flaunting 
forth hJH will* niivicH lut if ho, kiuf? only of paltry Morway, 
wont tint h\^ horo of tho North I Why do you Muflor it, you 
kinf(H roully groat?*' 

\\y Huch prrHUiiHionH and roiUtrationH King Hvnin of 
DcMinmrk, King Olaf of Swodon, and Jarl Krin, now n 
gn»at man tlu'ns grown ricOi by |)roH|NirouM wa-rohlM^ry 
and other goiMl managoniont, M'oro brought t.o tako tho 
nuittrr up, and conibino HtronuouHly for dontnuaion of 
King Olaf TryggvoHon on thin grand Wondland oxpodi- 
tion of IiIh. 

King Olaf TryggvoHon, uniUMpmintod with all thin, wiilod 
away in mitnnior with hiH H|)lnndid ilotft, wont throtigh tho 
boltH with proHporouH windn, undnr bright HkioH, to tho imI- 
iniration of both HhoroM. Suc^h a floot, with iU nhining Hor- 
]M>ntH, long and Nhort, and porfortion of o(|uij)nu!nt and 
a|)p(^aran(M*, the* Multic novor huw boforo. 

Olaf^H (diicf captaitiH, Hocing thn onomyV floot oonuMuit 
and how thn matter lay, Htrongly lulviHod King Olaf t.o(*ludo 
thin Htroko of treachery, and with all nail hold on Ihh eourw^, 
fight being now on ho une(|ual terniH. Snorro Hayn tho king, 
hi^h on the (jHarter-deek wln^ro he ntood, replif^l : ^SStrikn 
the HailH I never Hhall nxMi of mine think of flight. [ lufver 
fled from battle Let (}od diHpoHC! of my life; but flight T 
will never lake! " And w) the battle? arrangementH immedi- 
ately begun, and th(» battle with all fury went locme, and 
laHted hour aftei hour till almcmt minH(*t, if I well reeolleet 
"Ojiif Htood on the Serpent'H cjuarter-deek," HayH Snorro, 
^Mii^di ov(M' the otherH. He hiul a ^nlt nhield find a lu^lmet 
iidaid with ^old ; over Imh armor be bad a Hhort red eoat, 
jiiid waH eimily diHiingniMhed fr(»m oilier men." 

The DaiiiHli fleet, the Sw(MliHli fleet, were both of them 
(piiekly dealt with, and Huee.f^HHively withdrew out of «hot- 
rango. And tlH^n .larl Krio (uuno up and fli^reely grapplod 
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with the Long Serpent, or rather with her surrounding 
comrades, and gradually, as they were beaten empty of men, 
with the Long Serpent herself. The fight grew ever fiercer, 
more furious. Eric was supplied with new men from the 
Swedes and Danes ; Olaf had no such resource, except from 
the crews of his own beaten ships ; and at length this also 
failed him, all his ships, except the Long Serpent, being 
beaten and emptied. Olaf fought on unyielding. Eric 
twice boarded him, was twice repulsed. Olaf kept his 
quarter-deck, unconquerable, though left now more and 
more hopeless, fatally short of help. A tall young man, 
called Einar Tamberskelver, very celebrated and important 
afterward in Norway, and already the best archer known, 
kept busy with his bow. Twice he nearly shot Jarl Eric 
in his ship. " Shoot me that man ! " said Jarl Eric to a 
bowman near him ; and, just as Tamberskelver was drawing 
his bow the third time, an arrow hit it in the middle and 
broke it in two. " What is this that has broken ? " asked 
King Olaf. ""Norway from thy hand, king," answered 
Tamberskelver. Tryggveson's men, ho observed with sur- 
prise, were striking violently on Eric's, but to no purpose ; 
nobody fell. " How is this ? " asked Trygg\Tson. " Our 
swords are notched and blunted, king; they do not cut." 
Olaf stepped down to his arm-chest, delivered out new 
swords, and it was observed, as he did it, blood ran trickling 
from bis wrist, but none knew where the wound was. Eric 
boarded a third time. Olaf, left with hardly more than one 
man, sprang overboard (one sees that red coat of his still 
glancing in the evening sun), and sank in the deep waters 
to his long rest. 

Rumor ran among his people that he still was not dead ; 
grounding on some movement by the sliips of that traitorous 
Sigwald, they fancied Olaf had dived beneath the keels of 
his enemies, and got away with Sigwald, as Sigwald himself 
evidently did. " Much was hoped, supposed, spoken," says 
one old mourning Skald ; " but the truth was, Olaf Trygg- 
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ri'iiinliiN mIHI ii Ml})tt)ii|/ IIkiiim Ut im Uin wililly iMiuiiUriiltiMl/ 
fiiiiii ill liody iiimI In miu\ i\mi unit Iiim civdr Inuinl iif In 
Ui(f Noi'Mi. 
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Itv .Milim iCiniAtCll liltlCKNt 
||)nln '>r hliOi iiiM'ifinlfi, illr^l lOMf) nr HHId. lln NiuifiMMlfiil lit Dim 

I'iflfiffiuiiil Iff Mill llHllhll lMVfti|i!fa i>f Kll(/|||fMl oil llMMlni^llifif lilA fMlJiKr 
hviilti. Hiiil oil ill" <l<alli of KfMltniifiil \inhnhUm, |Im« MMinii blMtji tiu IfM- 
I'liiiiii Uit^ IK kii«fw)iiil(/i<il Khi(/ t,t Kii|$liiii'l III 1017. IIIn tt%titti\mt i§f 
jf'fWi't WHO tMfiiki<l \ty It mil i|tiiillM<'4 "f Jimljiui, Mtillll.y, MImI flitVMlloii 
l«f (III- lull ii^Ir n( lilq ill ijniinl blii|/<|(>lii J ltli<l Ilia linilin liiM* IfiMill fmiin 
fiiMlfxl III lilul«fi)r iiq It Wfiiliy RtiM'ietsor' nt Um Hiniii Alfr<«li| 

Till'; Winl tit our foMlf/n iiiiuI^th wiin I.Im« llitiMi. TIih 
coiiiiliit'^i of lif'uii'hiiuviit wliK'li IhmI hii loiif/ liiutii |.)im ni«l'n 
»l.ui-l.inf/ poiiilH Iff l.)ii« piiiiln IfUiiiU who liiid mvit^,«il Kfit{ 
IiuhI iiihI tit'luiMl IiimI now iii<M,|(«i| down liil^i roin|iiiml.ivn 
oiijifi', h. wii>-t l)i'« iiiin of Mv'iii lo miiHh IJiniii In it i/rcul. 
Hf'ithdiiiuvlitit l'!ni|iiM', of wliif )i Kn|/liuid uliotiid tm l.jin 
lii'iid ; itiid Diln (hoJimI., litliMiijili'd for n Dntff tiy Ii)h (li«iil)i, 
vviMi nti\\ii\fi\ Willi yt^l. f/ii'ithT vif/oi hy lilM Min rniii,, t'Vitf 
of llm hiiitn wiiM nUW yjt^id in Mm* hind, iind rmil, hml no 
nooiM^r ii|i|M'iti'i'<l olT Ihn Miif/htth rou^l. Hiiin VVi^mmih, Mciclit, 
mid Noil.hiiniliiMhtnd Joim^d In owning/ hini for Mi«<)i' lord, 
(Hid ill dini'ii.riliti|/ ii|/juii Ihniiilitof /T)l.hi<ln<d, who IiimI M< 
liiNii'd oM Mil' diiilh of liyi^n. VVImiii /1'il.lM<lr«d'H dmlJi in 
inio niimd Ii)m hoii I'liidifiiind tiontild« io Mm fhf'onn, Mim 
loyidty of London Kiiiililid him (oftlinf/|/h< hmvuly for it ft^w 
inonihti ji|/fiintil Mm* hitniiti; liiil. it di«i'ieivit vicLory ttl A^Hitii 
dun iind Mk^ ihiil h of hlM i iviti h*fl. < 'nnl< nninlnr of Miit iitftlni. 
<!oni|Miwor im ho wiim, Mm Ihtim whm no fon<l^nMr In Mm« 
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sense that the Norman was a foreigner after him. HU lun- 
gaage differed little from the English tongue. lie brought 
in no new system of tenure or goyernment. Cniit ruled, in 
fact, not aa a foreign conqueror but as a native king. Tho 
good-will and tranquillity of England were necessary for the 
success of his largur schemes in the north, where the arniH 
of his English subjects aided liim in later years in uniting 
Deumark and Norway beneath bia sway. 

Dismissing, therefore, his Danish " host," and retaining 
only a trained body of household troops or hus-carls to servo 
in sudden emergencies, Cnut boldly relied for support, within 
hia realm on the justice and good government he secured it. 
His aim during twenty years seems to have been to obliterata 
from men's minda the foreign character of his role, and tho 
bloodshed in which it had begun. Tho change in hinisolf 
was as startling as the change in his policy. When he first 
appears in England, it ia as the mere nortbman, passionate, 
revengeful, uniting the guile of the savage with his thirst 
for blood. Hia first acts of governmotit were a series of 
murders. Eadric of Mercia, whose aid had given him the 
crown, was felled by an axe-blow at the king's signal ; a 
murder removed Eadwig, the brother of Eadmund Ironside, 
while the children of Eadmund were hunted even into 
Hungary by hia ruthless hate. But from a savage such as 
this Cnut rose suddenly into a wise and temperate king. 
Stranger as he was, he fell back on " Eadgar's law," on tho 
old constitution of the realm, and owned no difference be- 
tween conqueror and conquered, between Dane and English- 
man. By the creation of four earldoms — those of Jlercia, 
Northumberland, "VVesaex, and East Anglia--ho recognized 
provincial independence, but he drew closer than of old tho 
ties which bound the rulers of these great dependencies to 
the Crown. He even identified himself with the patriotism 
which had withstood tho stranger. Tho Church had been - 
the center of national resistance to the Dane, but Cnut 
sought above all ita friendship. He paid homage to the 
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oausc for which ^Elfhoali ]iad died, by his translation of the 
archbisliop's botly to Canterbury. lie atoned for his father's 
mva^^es by costly gifts to the religious houses. He protected 
English pilgrims against the robber-lords of the Alps. His 
love for monks broke out in the song which he composed as 
he listened to their chant at Ely : " Merrily sang the monks 
in Ely when Cnut King rowed by " across the vast fen-waters 
that surroundiHl their abbey. " Row, boatmen, near the 
land, and hoar we these monks sing." 

Cnut's letter from Kome to his English subjects marks 
the grandeur of his character and the noble conception he 
had formed of kingsliip. " I have vowed to Grod to lead a 
right life in all things," wrote the king, " to rule justly and 
piously my realms and subjects, and to administer just judg- 
ment to all. If heretofore I have done aught beyond what 
was just, through headiness or negligence of youth, I am 
ready with God s help to amend it utterly." No royal offi- 
cer, either for fear of the king or for favor of any, is to con- 
sent to injustice, none is to do wrong to rich or poor " as 
they would value my friendship and their own well-being." 
He especially denounces unfair exactions : " I have no need 
that money be heaped together for me by unjust demands." 
" I have sent this letter before me," Cnut ends, " that all the 
people of my realm may rejoice in my well-doing ; for, as 
you yourselves know, never have I spared nor will I spare to 
spend myself and my toil in what is needful and good for 
my people." 

Cnut's greatest gift to his people was that of peace. 
AVith him began the long internal tranquillity which was 
from this time to be the special note of our national history. 
During two hundred years, with the one terrible interval of 
the Xorman Conquest, and the disturbance under Stephen, 
England alone among the kingdoms of Europe enjoyed un- 
broken repose. The wars of her kings lay far from her 
shores, in France or Normandy, or, as with Cnut, in the 
more distant lands of the north. The stem justice of their 
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goyemment secured order within. The absence of internal 
discontent under Gnut — ^perhaps, too, tlie exiiaustion of the 
kingdom after the terrible Danish inroads — is proved by its 
quiet during his periods of absence. Everything witnesses 
to the growing wealth and prosperity of the country. A 
great part of English soil was, indeed, still utterly unculti- 
vated. 

Wide reaches of land were covered with wood, thicket 
and scrub, or consisted of heaths and moor. In both the 
east and the west there were vast tracts of marsh land ; 
fens nearly one hundred miles long severed East Anglia 
from, the midland counties; sites like that of Glastonbury 
or Athelney were almost inaccessible. The beaver still 
haunted marshy hollows such as those which lay about Bev- 
erley, the London craftsmen chased the wild boar and the 
wild ox in the woods of Hampstead, while wolves prowled 
round the homesteads of the north. But peace, and the 
industry it encouraged, were telling on this waste ; stag and 
wolf were retreating before the face of man, the farmer's 
axe was ringing in the forest, and villages were springing up 
in the clearings. The growth of commerce was seen in tlie 
rich trading-ports of the eastern coast. The main trade lay 
probably in skins and ropes and sliip-masts ; and, above all, 
in the iron and steel that the Scandinavian lands so long 
supplied to Britain. But Dane and Norwegian were traders 
over a yet wider field than the northern seas ; their barks 
entered the Mediterranean, while the overland route through 
Eussia brought the wares of Constantinople and the East. 
" What do you bring to us ? " the merchant is asked in an 
old English dialogue. " I bring skins, silks, costly gems, 
and gold," he answers, " besides various garments, pigment, 
wine, oil, and ivory, with brass and copper and tin, silver 
and gold, and such like." Men from the llhineland and 
from Xormandy, too, moored their vessels along the Thames, 
on whose rude wharves were piled a strange medley of goods — 
pepper and spices from the far East, crates of gloves and 
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gray cloths (it may be from the Lombard looms), sacks of 
wool, iron- work from Liege, butts of French wine and vine- 
gar, and with them tlie rural products of the country itself 
— cheese, butter, lard, and eggs, with live swine and fowls. 

Cnut's one aim was to win the love of his people, and all 
tradition shows how wonderful was his success. But the 
greatness of his rule hung solely on the greatness of his 
temper, and at his death the empire he had built up at once 
fell to pieces. 



WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 

By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

[The illegitimate son of Robert, surnamed Le Diable, duke of Nor- 
mandy, and his father's successor, bom 1027 ; died, 1087. Claiming 
right of inheritance under a pretended bequest of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the Saxon king of England, he levied a great army of adrent- 
urers from all Europe, and in the great battle of Senlac, or, as it is 
sometimes known, Hastings, he defeated the Saxons and their King 
Harold, who had been elected by the voice of the WitUnegamotte, or 
Great Council of England, on October 14^ 1066. Harold was slain, 
and the Norman conqueror was crowned. William's transcendent 
abilities as a ruler, though stained by cruelty and rapacity, made his 
reign the greatest epoch in early English history.] 

William the Great, as men of his own day styled 
him, William the Conqueror, as by one event he stamped 
himself on our history, was now Duke of Normandy. The 
full grandeur of his indomitable will, his large and patient 
statesmanship, the loftiness of aim which lifts him out of 
the petty incidents of his age, were as yet only partly dis- 
closed. But there never was a moment from his boyhood 
when he was not among the greatest of men. His life was 
one long mastering of difficulty after difficulty. The shame 
of his birth remained in his name of " the Bastard." His 
father, Duke Robert, had seen Arlotta, the daughter of a 
tanner of the town, washing her linen in the little brook by 
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Falaise, and, loving her, had made her the mother of his 
boy. Robert's departure on a pilgrimage from which he 
never returned left William a child-ruler among the most 
turbulent baronage in Christendom, and treason and anarchy 
surrounded him as he grew to manhood. Disorder broke 
at last into open revolt. Surprised in his hunting-seat at 
Yalognes by the rising of the Bessin and Gotentin districts, 
in which the pirate temper and lawlessness lingered longest, 
William had only time to dash through the fords of Vire 
with the rebels on his track. A fierce combat of horse on 
the slopes of Val-ds-dunes, to the southeastward of Caen, 
left him master of the duchy, and the old Scandinavian Nor- 
mandy yielded forever to the new civilization which streamed 
in with French alliances and the French tongue. William 
was himself a type of the transition. In the young duke's 
character the old world mingled strangely with the new, 
the pirate jostled roughly with the statesman. William was 
the most terrible, as he was the last outcome of the northern 
race. 

The very spirit of the " sea- wolves " who had so long 
" lived on the pillage of the world " seemed embodied in his 
gigantic form, his enormous strength, his savage counte- 
nance, his desperate bravery, the fury of his wrath, the ruth- 
lessness of his revenge. "Xo kniglit under heaven," his 
enemies confessed, " was William's peer." Boy as he was, 
horse and man went down before his lance at Val-es-dunes. 
All the fierce gayety of his nature broke out in the chival- 
rous adventures of his youth, in his rout of fifteen Angevins 
with but five soldiers at his back, in his defiant ride over 
the ground which Geoffry Martel claimed from him — a ride 
with hawk on fist as though war and the chase were one. 
Xo man could bend his bow. His mace crashed its way 
through a ring of English warriors to the foot of tlie stand- 
ard. He r<)se to his greatest heights in moments when other 
men despaired. His voice rang out like a trumpet to rally 
his soldiers as they fled before the English charge at Senlac. 
6 
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III liis winter marcli on Chester he strode afoot at the head 
of liis fainting troops, and helped with his own hands to 
clear a road through the snowdrifts. With the northman's 
daring broke out the northman's pitilessness. When the 
townsmen of Alenc/on hung raw hides along their walls in 
scorn of the baseness of his birth, with cries of " Work for 
the tanner!" William tore out his prisoners' eyes, cut off 
their hands and feet, and flung them into the town. 

At the close of his greatest victory he refused Harold's 
body a grave. Hundreds of Hampshire men were driven 
from their homes to make him a hunting-ground, and his 
liarrying of Xorthumbria left the north of England a desolate 
wiuJte. There is a grim, ruthless ring about his very jests. 
In his old age Philip of France mocked at the Conqueror's 
unwieldv bulk and at the sickness which confined him to 
his bed at Kouen. " King William has as long a lying-in," 
laughed his enemy, "as a woman behind her cortains!" 
" When I get up," swore William, " I will go to mass in 
Philip's land, and bring a rich offering for my churching. 
I will offer a thousand candles for my fee. Flaming brands 
shall they be, and steel shall glitter over the fire they make." 
At harvest-tide town and liamlet flaring into ashes along 
the French border fulfilled the Conqueror's vow. There is 
the same savage temper in the loneliness of his life. He 
recked little of men's love or hate. His grim look, his 
pride, his silence, his wild outbursts of passion, spread terror 
through his court. " So stark and fierce was he," says the 
English chronicler, " that none dared resist liis will." His 
graciousness to Anselm only brought out into stronger relief 
the general harshness of his tone. His very wrath was soli- 
tary. " To no man spake he, and no man dared speak to 
him," when the news reached him of Harold's accession to 
the throne. It was only when he passed from the palace 
to the loneliness of the woods that the king's temper unbent 
" lie loved the wild deer as though he had been their father. 
Whosoever should slay hart or hind man should blind him." 
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Death itself took its color from the savage solitude of his 
life. Priests and nobles fled as the last breatli left him, and 
the Conqueror's body lay naked and lonely on the floor. 

It is not to his victory at Senlac, but to the struggle 
which followed his return from Normandy, that William 
owes his title of the "Conqueror." The struggle which 
ended in the fens of Ely had wholly changed William's 
position. He no longer held the land merely as elected 
king ; he added to his elective right the right of conquest 
The system of government which he originated was, in 
fact, the result of the double character of his power. It 
represented neither the purely feudal system of the Conti- 
nent nor the system of the older English royalty. More 
truly, perhaps, it may be said to have represented both. As 
the successor of Eadward, William retained the judicial and 
administrative organization of the older English realm. As 
the conqueror of England he introduced the military organ- 
ization of feudalism so far as was necessary for the secure 
possession of his conquests. The ground was already pre- 
pared for such an organization ; we have seen the begin- 
nings of English feudalism in the warriors, the " compan- 
ions," or "thegns," who were personally attached to the 
king's war-band, and received estates from the folk-land in 
reward for their personal services. In later times this feudal 
distribution of estates had greatly increased, as the bulk of 
the nobles followed the king's example and bound their 
tenants to themselves by a similar process of subinfeudation. 
On the other hand, the pure freeholders, the class which 
formed the basis of the original English society, had been 
gradually reduced in number, partly through imitation of 
the class above them, but still more through the incessant 
wars and invasions which drove them to seek protectors 
among the thegns at the cost of their independence. Feud- 
alism, in fact, was superseding the older freedom in England 
even before the reign of William, as it had already super- 
seded it in Germany or France. But the tendency was 
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quickened and intensified by the Conquest; the desperate 
and universal resistance of liis English subjects forced Will- 
iam to hold by the sword what the sword had won, and an 
army strong enough to crush at any moment a national re- 
volt was necessary for the preservation of his throne. Such 
an army could only be nuiintained by a vast confiscation of 
the soil. The failure of the English risings cleared the way 
for its establisliment ; the greater pai*t of the higher nobility 
fell in battle or fled into exile, while the lower thegnhood 
either forfeited the whole of their lands or redeemed a por- 
tion of them by the surrender of the rest. 

The dependence of the Church on the royid power was 
strictly enforced. Homage was exacted from bishop as from 
baron. Xo royal tenant could be excommunicated without 
the king's leave. Xo synod could legislate without his pre- 
vious assent and subsequent confirmation of its decrees. No 
papal letters could be received within the realm save by his 
permission. William firmly repudiated the claims which 
were now beginning to be put forward by the court of Rome. 
When (jlregory VII called on him to do fealty for his realm, 
the king sternly refused to admit the claim. "Fealty I 
have never willed to do, nor do I will to do it now. I have 
never promised it, nor do I find that my predecessors did it 
to yours." 

The Conquest was hardly over when the struggle between 
the baronage and the crown began. The wisdom of Will- 
iam's policy in the destruction of the great earldoms which 
had overshadowed the throne was shown in an attempt at 
their restoration made by Roger, the son of his minister, 
William Fitz-Osbem, and by the Breton Ralf do Guader, 
whom the king had rewarded for his services at Senlac with 
the earldom of Norfolk. The rising was quickly suppressed, 
Roger thrown into prison, and Ralf driven over sea ; but 
the intrigues of the baronage soon found another leader in 
William's half-brother, the Bishop of Bayeux. Under pre- 
tense of aspiring by arms to the papacy, Bishop Odo col- 
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lected money and men; but the treasure was at once 
seized by the royal officers, and the bishop arrested in the 
midst of the court Even at the king's bidding no officer 
would venture to seize on a prelate of the Church ; it was 
with his own hands that William was forced to effect his 
arrest ^ I arrest not the bishop, but the Earl of Kent,'' 
laughed the Conqueror, and Odo remained a prisoner till 
William's deaths 

It was, in fact, this yigorous personality of William which 
proved the chief safeguard of his throne. ^' Stark he was," 
says the English chronicler, ^' to men that withstood him. 
Earls that did aught against his bidding he cast into bonds ; 
bishops he stripped of their bishoprics, abbots of their abba- 
cies. He spared not his own brother ; first he was in tlie 
land, but the king cast him into bondage. If a man would 
Uve and hold his lands, need it were that he should follow 
the king's will." But, stem as his rule was, it gave peace to 
the land. Even amid the sufferings which necessarily sprang 
from the circumstances of the Conquest itself, from the erec- 
tion of castles, or the inclosure of forests, or the exactions 
which built up the great hoard at Winchester, Englishmen 
were unable to forget " the good peace he made in the land, 
so that a man might fare over his realm with a bosom full of 
gold." Strange touches of a humanity far in advance of liis 
age contrasted with the general temper of his government. 
One of the strongest traits in his character was his aversion 
to shed blood by process of law ; he formally abolislied the 
punishment of death, and only a single execution stains the 
annals of his reign. An edict yet more honorable to him 
put an end to the slave-trade which had till then been car- 
ried on at the port of Bristol. The pitiless warrior, the stern 
and awful king was a tender and faithful husband, an affec- 
tionate father. The lonely silence of his bearing broke into 
gracious converse with pure and sacred souls like Ansel m. 
If William was " stark " to rebel and baron, men noted that 
he was " mild to those that loved God." 
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ROBERT GXnSCARD. 

Bt EDWARD GIBBON. 

[Bom about 1015, died 1085. This Norman adTentorer, the sixth 
son of a small baron, became Duke of Apulia and Calabria in Italy bj 
conquest, and founded the Kingdom of Naples, which existed till 1860. 
Equally distinguished by personal prowess, generaLsnip, and diplomatic 
astuteness, he filled a large figure in the affairs of his time, and was 
one of the stoutest bulwarks against Saracenic aggression.] 

The jiedigree of Robert Guiscard is variously deduced 
from the peasiints and the dukes of Normandy — ^from the 
peasants, by tlie pride and ignorance of a Grecian princess ; 
from the dukes, by the ignorance and flattery of the Italian 
subjects. His genuine descent may be ascribed to the sec- 
ond or middle order of private nobility. He sprang from a 
race of valvassors or hannerets^ of the diocese of Coutances, 
in the lower Normandy ; the castle of Hauteville was their 
honorable seat, his father Tancred was conspicuous in the 
court and army of the duke, and his military service was 
furnished by ten soldiers or knights. Two marriages, of a 
rank not unworthy of his own, made him the father of twelve 
sons, who were educated at home by the impartial tender- 
ness of his second wife. But a narrow patrimony was in- 
sufficient for this numerous and daring progeny ; they saw 
around the neighborhood the mischiefs of poverty and dis- 
cord, and resolved to seek in foreign wars a more glorious 
inheritance. Two only remained to perpetuate the race 
and cherish their father's age ; their ten brothers, as they 
successively attained the vigor of manhood, departed from 
the castle, passed the Alps, and joined the ApuUan camp of 
the Normans. 

The elder were prompted by native spirit ; their success 
encouraged their younger brethren, and the three first in 
seniority — William, Drogo, and Humphrey — deserved to be 
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the chiofa of their nation and tlio fonnders of the novr ro- 
public. Bobert was the eldest of the seven eone of the Bec- 
oud marriago, and even the reluctant praise of hiti foos has 
endowed him with the heroic qualities of a soldier and a 
statesman. His lofty statare surpassed the tallest of his 
army ; hia limbs wore cast in the true proportion of strength 
and gracefulness, and to the decline of life ho maiutaiued 
the patient \igor. of health and the commanding dignity of 
his form. Hia complexion was ruddy, liia sboutdera were 
broad, his hair and beard were long and of a flaxen color, his 
eyes sparkled with fire, and hia voice, like that of Achilles, 
could impress obedience and terror amid the tumult of 
battle. In the ruder ages of chivalry such qualifications are 
not below tho notice of tfie poet or historian. They may 
observe that Robert at once, and with equal dexterity, could 
wield in the right hand his sword, his lance in the left ; that 
in the battle of Civitolla he was thrice unhorsed, and that 
in the close of that memorable day bo was adjudged to hare 
borne aivay the prize of valor from the warriors of the two 
armies. His boundless ambition was founded on tlie con- 
sciousness of SHporior worth ; in the pursuit of greatness he 
waa never arrested by the scruples of justice, and seldom 
moved by the feelings of humanity. Though not insensible 
of fame, the choice of open or clandestine means waa deter- 
mined only by his present advantage. The surname of 
Giiiscard * was applied to tliis master of political wisdom, 
which is too often confounded with tlie practice of dissimu- 
lation and deceit ; and Robert is praised by the Apniian poet 
for excelling the cunning of Ulysses and tho eloquence of 
C'icero. Yet these arts were disguised by an appearance of 
military frankness ; in his highest fortune he was accessible 
and courteous to his fellow-soldiers, and, while he indulged 
the prejudices of his new subjects, he affected in his dress 
and manners to maintain the ancient fashion of his country, 
n won! meaning astuteness or shrewd- 
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He grasped with a rapacious, that he might distribute 
with a liberal hand ; his primitive indigence had taught the 
habits of frugality ; the gain of a merchant was not below 
his attention, and his prisoners were tortured with slow and 
unfeeling cruelty to force a discovery of their secret treas- 
ure. According to the (t reeks, he departed from Normandy 
with only five followers on horseback and thirty on foot ; 
yet even this allowance appears too bountiful. The sixth 
son of Tancrcd of Ilauteville passed the Alps as a pilgrim, 
and his first military band was levied among the adventur- 
ers of Italy. Ills brothers and countrymen had divided the 
fertile lauds of Apulia, but they guarded their shares with 
the jealousy of avarice ; the aspiring youth was driven for- 
ward to the mountains of Calabria, and in his first exploits 
against the Greeks and the natives it is not easy to discrimi- 
nate the hero from the robber. To surprise a castle or a 
convent, to ensnare a wealthy citizen, to plunder the adja- 
cent villages for necessary food, were the obscure labors 
which formed and exercised the powers of his mind and 
body. The volunteers of Normandy adhered to his stand- 
ard ; and, under his command, the peasants of Calabria as- 
sumed the name and character of Normans. 

As the genius of Robert expanded with his foptune, he 
awakened the jealousy of his elder brother, by whom, in a 
transient quarrel, his life was threatened and his liberty 
restrained. After the death of Humphrey the tender age 
of his sons excluded them from the command ; they were 
reduced to a private estate by the ambition of their guardian 
and uncle, and Guiscard was exalted on a buckler and sa- 
luted Count of Apulia and general of the republic. With 
an increase of authority and of force he resumed the con- 
quest of Calabria, and soon aspired to a rank that should 
raise him forever above the heads of his equals. By some 
acts of rapine or sacrilege he had incurred a papal excom- 
munication, but Nicholas II was easily persuaded that the 
divisions of friends could terminate only in their mutual 
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prejudice ; that the Normans were the faithful champtona 
of the Holy See, and it waa safer to tniat the alliance of a 
prince than the caprice of an aristocracy. A aynod of one 
hundred bishops waa convened at Melphi, and the connt in- 
terrupted an important enterprise to guard the person and 
execute the decrees of the Roman pontiff. His gratitude 
■and policy conferred on Robert and his posterity the ducal 
title, with the investiture of Apulia, Calabria, and all the 
lands, both in Italy and Sicily, which his sword conld rescue 
from the schismatic Greeks and the unbelieving Saracens. 
This apostolic sanction might justify his arms, but the obe- 
dience of a free and victorious people could not be trans- 
ferred without their consent, aud Guiscard dissembled hia 
elevation till the ensuing campaign had been illustrated by 
the conquest of Consenza and Reggio, In the hour of tri- 
umph he assembled his troops, and solicited the Normans to 
confirm by their sufErage the judgment of the vicar of 
Christ; the soldiers hailed with joyful acclamations their 
valiant dute, and tlie counts, his former equals, pronounced 
the oath of fidelity with hollow smiles and secret indignation. 
After this inauguration Robert styled himself, " by the 
grace of God and St. Peter, Duke of Apulia, Calabria, 
and hereafter of Sicily"; and it was the labor of twenty 
years to deserve and realize these lofty appellations. Such 
tardy progress in a narrow space may seem unworthy of the 
abilities of the chief and the spirit of the nation, hut the 
Normans iv^re few in number, their resources were scanty, 
their sen'ice waa voluntary and precarious. The bravest 
designs of the duke were sometimes opposed by the free 
voice of his parliament of barons; the twelve counts of pop- 
ular election conspired against his authority, and against 
their perfidious uncle the sons of Humphrey demanded jus- 
tice and. revenge. By his policy and vigor Guiscard dis- 
covered their plots, suppressed their rebellions, and punished 
the guilty with death or exile; but in these domestic feuds 
his years and the national strength were unprofitably con- 
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sumed. After tlie defeat of his foreign enemies — the 
Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens — their broken forces re- 
treated to the strong and populous cities of the sea-coast. 
They excelled in tlie arts of fortification and defense ; the 
Normans were accustomed to serve on holdback in the 
field, and tlieir rude attempts could only succeed by the 
efforts of persevering courage. The resistance of Salerno 
was maintained above eiglit montlis ; the siege or blockade of 
Bari lasted noarlv four vears. In these actions the Norman 
duke was tlie foremost in ever}' danger ; in every fatigue the 
last and most patient. As he pressed the citadel of Salerno 
a huge stone from the rampart shattered one of his mili- 
tary engines, and by a splinter he was wounded in the breast 
Before the gates of Bari he lodged in a miserable hut or 
barrack, composed of dry branches, and thatched with straw 
— a perilous station, on all sides open to the inclemency of 
the winter and the spears of the enemy. 

The Italian conquests of Robert correspond with the 
limits of tlie present kingdom of Naples, and the countries 
united by his arms have not been dissevered by the revolu- 
tions of seven hundred years. 



THOMAS A BECKET, AKCHBISHOP OF 

CANTERBURY. 

Br DAVID HUME. 

[Bom in 1119, died by assassination in the Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury in 1170. For a long time the Chancellor of England and 
favorite adviser of the king, Henry II, he became on his installation 
as archbishop the resolute advocate of papal aggression against the 
rights and claims of the English kings to the supreme control of na- 
tional affairs.] 

Thomas 1 Becket, the first man of English descent 
who, since the Norman conquest, had, during the course of 
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a whole century, risen to any coaaiderablo Ktation, wdh born 
of reputable parents in the city o( London ; tvnd being en- 
dowed both with industry and capacity, lie enrly iiisinuatcd 
himself into the favor of Archbishop Tlieubald, and ob- 
taiucd from that prolate some prefornientji and otBcos. By 
their means ho was enabled to travel for improveinoiit to 
Italy, where he studied the civil and canon law at ilulogiiii; 
and on hia return, he appeared to hare made such profi. 
ciency in knowledge that he was promoted by hia patron to 
the Archdeacoury of Canterbury, an office of eonsidemblo 
trust and profit. He was afterward employed witli buccom 
by Theobald in transacting busiuesa at Homo; and, on 
Henry's accession, he was recommended to that monarch 
BJi worthy of further prefcnnent. Henry, wlio knew that 
Becket had been instrumental in supporting that rosolution 
of the archbishop which had tended so much to facilitate 
hia own advancement to the throne, was already prepoa- 
eessod in his favor; and finding, on further acquaintance, 
that his spirit and abilities oiititiod him to any tru§t, lie 
soon promoted him to the dignity of chancellor, one of the 
first civil offices in the kingdom. Tlio chancellor, in that 
age, beside the custody of the great seal, bad possession of 
all vacant jjrelacies and abbeys ; he was the guardian of all 
such minors and pnpila aa were the king's tenants; all bar- 
onies which oschoated to tlie crown were under his adminis- 
tration ; ho was entitled to a place in council, even tliough 
he were not particularly summoned; and as ho exercised 
al.'io the office of secretary of state, and it belonged to him 
to countersign all commiaaiona, writa, and letters patent, ho 
was a kind of prime minister, and was concerned in the dia- 
piitch of every business of importance. Bosidea exercising 
tliia high otTieo, Becket, by the favor of tlie king or arch- 
biHJiop, was made Provost of Beverley, Dean of IlaBtings, 
and Constable of the Tower ; he was put in posaossiou of 
the honors of Eye and Berkham, large baronies that had 
escheated to the crown ; and, to complete hia grandeur, ho 
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was intrusted with the education of Prince Henry, the king's 
eldest son and heir of the monarchy. 

The pomp of his retinue, the sumptuonsness of his furni- 
ture, the luxury of his table, the munificence of his presents, 
corresponded to these great preferments ; or rather exceeded 
anything that England had ever before seen in any subject. 
His historian and secretary, Fitz- Stephens, mentions, among 
other particulars, that his apartments were every day in 
winter covered with clean straw or hay, and in summer with 
green rushes or boughs, lest the gentlemen who paid court 
to him, and who could not, by reason of their great number, 
find a place at table, should soil their fine clothes by sitting 
on a dirty floor. A great number of knights were retained 
in his service ; the greatest barons were proud of being re- 
ceived at his table ; his house was a place of education for 
the sons of the chief nobility ; and the king himself fre- 
quently vouchsafed to partake of his entertainments. As 
his way of life was splendid and opulent, his amusements 
and occupations were gay, and partook of the cavalier spirit, 
which, as he had only taken deacon's orders, he did not 
think unbefitting his character. He employed himself at 
leisure hours in hunting, hawking, gaming, and horseman- 
ship ; he exposed his person in several military actions ; he 
carried over, at his own charge, seven hundred knights to 
attend the king in his wars at Toulouse ; in the subsequent 
wars on the frontiers of Normandy he maintained, during 
forty days, twelve hundred knights, and four thousand of 
their train ; and in an embassy to France with which he was 
intrusted he astonished that court with the number and 
magnificence of his retinue. 

Becket, who, by his complaisance and good humor, had 
rendered himself agreeable, and by his industry and abili- 
ties useful, to his master, appeared to him the fittest person 
for supplying the vacancy made by the death of TEeobald. 
As he was well acquainted with the king's intentions of re- 
trenching, or rather confining within the ancient bounds, 
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all ecclesiastical priTileges, and always showed a resdjr dis- 
positicm to comply with them, nenry, who never expected 
any resistance from that qnarter, immediately issued orders 
for electing him Archbishop of Canterbnrj-. But this rt«o- 
lution, which was taken contrary to the opinion of Matilda 
and many of the ministers, drew after it very unhappy con- 
sequences; and never prince of so great penetration ap- 
peared, in the issue, to have eo little understood the goDias 
and character of his minister, 

No sooner was Becket installed in this high dignity, 
which rendered him for life the second person in the king- 
dom, with some pretentious of aspiring to be the first, than 
he totally altered his demeanor and conduct, and endeavored 
to acquire the character of sanctity, of which his former 
busy and ostentations conrse of life might, in the eyes of 
the people, have naturally bereaved him. Without consult- 
ing tiie king, he immediately returned into his hands the 
commisaion of chancellor, pretending that he must thence- 
forth detach himself from secular affairs and be solely em- 
ployed in the exercise of his spiritual function, but in real- 
ity, that he might break off all connections with Henry, and 
apprise him that Becket, as Primate of England, was now 
become entirely a new personage. He maintained in hia 
retinue and attendants alono his ancient pomp and luster, 
which was useful to strike the vulgar ; in liis own person ho 
affected the greatest austerity and most rigid mortification, 
which, he was sensible, would have an equal or a greater 
tendency to the same end. He wore sackcloth next his 
skin, which, by his affected care to conceal it, was necessa- 
rily the more remarked by all the world ; he changed it so 
seldom, that it was filled with dirt and vermin ; his usual 
diet was bread, his drink water, which he even rendered 
further unpalatable by the mixture of unsavory herbs ; he 
tore his back with the frequent discipline which he inflicted 
on it ; he daily on his knees washed, in imitation of Christ, 
the feet of thirteen beggars, whom he afterward dismissed 
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with presentfl ; ho ^ined the affection of the monks by his 
frequent charities to the convents and hospitals ; eyery one 
who mode ])rofe8sion of sanctity was admitted to his conver- 
sation, and returned full of panegyrics on the humility as 
well OS on the piety and mortification of the holy primate ; 
he seemed to be perpetually employed in reciting prayers 
and pious lectures, or in })erusing religious discourses ; his 
aspect wore the appoanince of seriousness and mental recol- 
lection and secret devotion ; and all men of penetration 
plainly saw that he was meditating some great design, and 
that the ambition and ostentation of his character had turned 
itself toward a new and more dangerous object. 

Four gentlemen of the king's household, Reginald Fitz- 
Urse, William de Traci, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard 
IJrito, taking certain passionate expressions to be a hint for 
Becket's death, immediately communicated their thoughts 
to each other, and, swearing to avenge their prince's quarrel, 
secretly withdrew from court. Some menacing expressions 
which they had dropped gave a suspicion of their design, 
and the king dispatched a messenger after them, charging 
them to attempt nothing against the person of the primate ; 
but these orders arrived too late to prevent their fatal pur- 
pose. The four assassins, though they took different roads 
to England, arrived nearly about the siime time at Saltwoode, 
near Canterbury, and being there joined by some assistants 
they procee<led in great haste to the archiepiscopal palace. 
They found the prinuite, who trusted entirely to the sacred- 
ness of his character, very slenderly attended ; and, though 
they threw out many menaces and reproaches against him, 
he was so incapable of fear that, without using any precau- 
tions against their violence, he immediately went to St. 
Benedict's Church to hear vespers. They followed hina 
thither, attacked him before the altar, and having cloven 
his head with many blows retired without meeting any op- 
position. This was the tragical end of Thomas d Becket, a 
prelate of the most lofty, intrepid, and inflexible spirit, who 
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was able to cover to the world, and probably to liimsclf, the 
enterprises of pride and ambitiou under the disguise of sano- 
tity and of zeal for the interests of religion : an extraordi- 
nary personage, surely, had he been allowed to remain in hia 
first station, and had directed the vehemence of hia charac- 
ter to the support of law and justice, instead of being en* 
gaged, by the prejudices of the times, to sacriAoe all private 
duties and public connections to ties which he imagined or 
represented as superior to every civil and political considera* 
tion. But no man who enters into tho genius of that ago 
can reasonably doubt of tliis prelate's sincerity. 



SALADIN. 

By EDWARD GIBBON. 

[Malek AL-NiSia Saub ed-Dik Abu MooHAFEa YustT, Sultan 
or Egj-pt aod Syrin. born H37, cJied 1193. Of Kurdish descent ho 
finally rose from a subordinate rank to royal power. His name stands 
embalmed in history and tradition as tho most noble and chivalrous 
of those Saracen rulers whom the Christian powers fought against 
during the Crusades.] 

The hilly country beyond the Tigris is occupied by the 
pastoral tribes of tho Kurds, a people hardy, strong, savage, 
impatient of the yoke, addicted to rapine, and tenacious of 
the government of their national chiefs. The resemblance 
of name, situation, and manners, seems to identify them with 
the Carduchians of the Greeks ; and they still defend against 
the Ottoman Porte the antique freedom which they assert- 
ed against the successors of Cyrus. Poverty and ambition 
prompted them to embrace the profession of mercenary sol- 
diers ; the service of his father and uncle prepared the reign 
of the great Saladin, and the son of Job or Ayub, a simple 
Kurd, magnanimously smiled at his pedigree, which flattery 
deduced from the Arabian caliphs. So unconscious was 
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Nourcddin of the impending ruin of his house that he con- 
strained the reluctant youth to follow his Uncle Shiracouh 
into Egypt; his military character was established by the 
defense of Alexandria, and, if we may believe the Latins, he 
solicited and obtained from the Christian general the pro- 
fane honors of knighthood. On the death of Shiracouh, 
the office of gnmd vizier was bestowed on Saladin, as the 
youngest and least powerful of the emirs ; but with the ad- 
vice of his father, whom he invited to Cairo, his genius ob- 
tiiincd the ascendant over his equals, and attached the army 
to his person and interest. While Nourcddin lived, these 
ambitious Kurds were the most humble of his slaves; and 
the indiscreet murmurs of the divan were silenced by the 
prudent Ayub, who loudly protested that at the command 
of the sultan he himself would lead his son in chains to the 
foot of the throne. " Such language," he added in private, 
"was prudent and proper in an assembly of your rivals; 
but we are now above fear and obedience, and the threats 
of Nourcddin shall not extort the tribute of a sugar-cane." 
Ilis seasonable death relieved them from the odious and 
doubtful conflict ; his son, a minor of eleven years of age, 
was left for a while to the emirs of Damascus, and the new 
lord of Egy])t Wiis decorated by the caliph with every title 
that could sanctify his usurpation in the eyes of the people. 
Nor was Saladin long content with the possession of 
Egypt ; he despoiled the Christians of Jerusalem, and the 
Atabeks of Damascus, Aleppo, and Diarbekir ; Mecca and 
Medina acknowledged him for their temporal protector ; his 
brother subdued the distant regions of Yemen, or the happy 
Arabia ; and at the hour of his death, his empire was spread 
from the African Tripoli to the Tigris, and from the Indian 
Ocean to the mountains of Armenia. In the judgment of 
his character, the reproaches of treason and ingratitude strike 
forcibly on otcr minds, impressed, as they are, with the prin- 
ciple and experience of law and loyalty. But his ambition 
may in some measure be excused by the revolutions of Asia, 
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whicli had erased every notion of legitimate succession ; by 
the recent example of the Atabeks themselves ; by his rev- 
erence to the son of his benefactor, his humane and gener- 
ous behavior to the collateral branches ; by their incapacity 
and his merit ; by the approbation of the caliph, the sr)Ic 
source of aU legitimate power ; and, above all, by the wishes 
and interest of the people, whose happiness is the first object 
of government. In his virtues, and in those of his patron, 
they admired the singular union of the hero and the saint ; 
for both Xoureddin and Saladin are ranked among the Ma- 
hometan saints; and the constant meditation of the holy 
war appears to have shed a serious and sober color over tlieir 
Uves and actions. 

The youth of the latter was addicted to wine and women, 
but his aspiring spirit soon renounced the temptations of 
pleasure for the graver follies of fame and dominion. The 
garment of Saladin was of coarse woolen, water was his only 
drink, and while he emulated the temperance, he surpassed 
the chastity of his Arabian prophet. Both in faitli and 
practice he was a rigid Mussulman; he ever deplored that 
the defense of religion had not allowed him to af((;niplisli 
the pilgrimage of Mecca; but at the stated hours, live times 
each day, the sultan devoutly prayed with liis brethren ; the 
involuntary omission of fasting was scrupulously repaid, and 
his perusal of the Koran on horseback between the approach- 
ing armies may be quoted as a proof, however ostentatious, 
of piety and courage. The superstitious doctrine of tlic sect 
of Shafei was the only study that he deigned to encourage. 
The poets were safe in his contempt, but all profane science 
was the object of his aversion, and a philosopher who had 
vented some speculative novelties was seized and strangled 
by the command of the royal saint. The justice of his 
divan was accessible to the meanest suppliant against him- 
self and his ministers ; and it was only for a kingdom that 
Saladin would deviate from the rule of equity. While the 
descendants of Seljuk and Zenghi held his stirrup and 
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smoothed his garments, he was affable and patient with the 
meanest of his servants. So boundless was his liberality 
that he distributed twelve thousand horses at the siege of 
Acre ; and, at the time of his death, no more than forty- 
seven drachms of silver and one piece of gold coin were 
found in the treasury ; yet in a martial reign, the tributes 
were diminished, and the wealthy citizens enjoyed without 
fear or danger the fruits of their industiy. Egjrpt, S}Tia, 
and Arabia, were adorned by the roval foundations of hos- 
pitals, colleges, and mosques, and Cairo was fortified with a 
wall and citadel ; but liis works were consecrated to public 
use, nor did the sultan indulge himself in a garden or palace 
of private hixury. In a fanatic age, himself a fanatic, the 
genuine virtues of Sahidin commanded the esteem of the 
Christians : the Emperor of Germany gloried in his friend- 
sliip, the Cireek emperor solicited his alliance, and the con- 
quest of Jerusalem dilTused, and perhaps magnified, his fame 
both in the East and West. 



IIENEY II, KING OF ENGLAND. 

By DAVID HUME. 

[Bom 1113, died 1189. Ilcnry was the grandson of Ilenry I, the 
great-grandson of William the Conqueror by the distaff side, and son 
of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Duke of Anjoii. lie was first of the Plan- 
tagonet dynasty of English kings. His reign was brilliantly distin- 
guished by the further establishment of legal institutions and a rigid 
regard for justice to all classes of his subjects.] 

Thus died, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and thirty- 
fifth of his reign, the greatest prince of his time, for wisdom, 
virtue, and abilities, and the most powerful in extent of do- 
minion of all those that had ever filled the throne of Eng- 
land. His character, in private as well as in public life, is 
almost without a blemish, and he seems to have possessed 
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every accomplishment, both of body and mind, which makes 
a man either estimable or amiable. Ho was of a middle 
statore, strong and well proportioned ; his countenance was 
lively and engaging ; his conversation affable and entertain- 
ing ; his elocution easy, persuasive, and ever at command. 
He loved peace, but possessed both bravery and conduct in 
war, was provident without timidity, severe in the execution 
of justice without rigor, and temperate without austerity. 
He preserved health, and kept himself from corpulency, to 
which he was somewhat inclined, by an abstemious diet and 
by frequent exercise, particularly hunting. When he could 
enjoy leisure, he recreated himself either in learned conver- 
sation or in reading, and he cultivated his natural talents by 
study above any prince of his time. His affections, us well 
as his enmities, were warm and durable, and his long ex])e- 
rience of the ingratitude and infidelity of men never de- 
stroyed the natural sensibility of his temper, which disposi^d 
him to friendship and society. His character has been trans- 
mitted to us by several writers who were his contemporaries, 
and it extremely resembles, in its most rcmarkiiblo features, 
that of his maternal grandfather, Henry I, excei)tin^ only 
that ambition, which was a ruling passion in both, found 
not in the first Henry such unexceptionable means of exert- 
ing itself, and pushed that prince into measures wliieli were 
both criminal in themselves and were the cause of further 
crimes, from which his grandson's conduct was happily 
exempted. 

This prince, like most of his predecessors of the Xonnan 
line, except Stephen, passed more of his time on tlio ('Onti- 
nent than in this island ; ho was surrounded with the Eng- 
lish gentry and nobility when abroad ; the French gentry 
and nobility attended him when he resided in England; 
both nations acted in the government as if they were the 
same people ; and, on many occasions, the legislatures seem 
not to have been distinguished. As the king and all the 
English barons were of French extraction, the manners of 
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tliat people acquired the ascendant, and were regarded as 
tlic mcxlols of imitation. All foreign improvements, there- 
fon\ such as they were, in literature and politeness, in laws 
and arts, seem now to have been, in a good measure, trans- 
phmteil into England, and that kingdom was become little 
inferior, in all the fashionable accomplishments, to any of 
its neighbors on the Continent. The more homely but more 
sensible manners and principles of the Saxons were ex- 
changeil for the affectations of chivalry and the subtleties of 
school philosopliy ; the feudal ideas of civil government, the 
Koniish sontiinents in religion, had taken entire possession 
of tlie people ; by the former, the sense of submission toward 
l)rincos was somewhat diminished in the barons; by the 
latter, the devoted attachment to papal authority was much 
augmented among the clergy. The Norman and other for- 
eign families established in England had now struck deep 
root, and being entirely incorporated with the people, whom 
at lirst they oppressed and despised, they no longer thought 
that they needed the protection of the crown for the enjoy- 
ment of their possessions, or considered their tenure as pre- 
carious. They aspired to the same liberty and independence 
which they siiw enjoyed by their brethren on the Continent, 
and desired to restrain those exorbitant prerogatives and 
arbitrary practices which the necessities of war and the vio- 
lence of conquest had at first obliged them to indulge in 
their monarch. That memory also of a more equal govern- 
ment under the Saxon princes, which remained with the 
English, diffused still further the spirit of liberty, and made 
the barons both desirous of more independence to them- 
selves, and willing to indulge it to the people. And it was 
not long ere this secret revolution in the sentiments of men 
produced, first violent convulsions in the state, then an evi- 
dent alteration in the maxims of government. 

The history of all the preceding kings of England since 
the Conquest gives evident proofs of the disorders attending 
the feudal institutions — ^the licentiousness of the barons, 
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their spirit of rebellion gainst the priiic» and law?, and of 
animosity against each other ; the condnct of the baruos in 
the transmarine dominions of thoso monurchs afforded, per- 
haps, stiil more flagrant instances of these conrulaions, and 
the history of France during several agea conaista almost 
entirely of narrations of this nature. The cities, during the 
continnance of this violent govenunent, could neither bo 
very numerous nor populous, and there occur instances 
which seem to evince tliat, though these are always the first 
seat of law and liberty, their police was in general loose and 
irregular, and exposed to the same disorders with those by 
which the country was generally infested. It was a custom 
in London for great numbers, to the amount of a himdrod 
or more, the sons and relations of con^derable citizens, to 
form themselves into a licentious confederacy, to break into 
rich houses and plunder them, to rob and murder Uie pas- 
Bengers, and to commit with impunity all sorts of disorder. 
By these crimes it had become so dangerous to walk the 
streets by night that the citizens durst no more venture 
abroad after sunset than if they had been exposed to the 
incursions of a public enemy. The brother of the Earl of 
Ferrars had been murdered by some of those nocturnal riol^ 
ers, and the death of so eminent a person, which was much 
more regarded than that of many thousands of an inferior 
station, so provoked the king that he swore vengeance against 
the criminals, and became thenceforth more rigorous in the 
execution of the laws, 

Henry's care in administering justice had gained bim so 
great a reputation that even foreign and distant princes 
made him arbiter, and submitted their difEerences to his 
judgment. Sanchez, King of Navarre, having some con- 
troversies with Alphonso, King of Castile, was contented, 
though Alphonso had married the daughter of Henry, to 
choose this prince for a referee ; and tliey agreed, each of 
them to consign three castles into neutral hands as a pledge 
of their not departing from his award. Henry made the 
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cause be examined before his great council, and gave a sen- 
tence which was submitted to by both parties. These two 
Spunisli kings sent each a stout champion to the court of 
England, in order to defend his cause by arms in case the 
way of duel had been chosen by Henry. 



GENGHIS OR ZINGIS KHAN. 

By EDWARD GIBBON. 

[An Asiatic conqueror, bom about 1100, died 1227. His conquests 
extended oviir the greater {iart of Asia, and touched Eastern Europa 
He lx;longed to that tyi>e exemplified by Alexander the Great, Attila, 
Timour, and Nu{>oleon, who made war for the mere passion and glory 
of conquest, although he seems to have been by no means destitute of 
generous and magnanimous qualities.] 

From the spacious highlands between China, Siberia, 
and the Caspian Sea, the tide of emigration and war has 
repeatedly been poured. These ancient seats of the Hnns 
and Turks were occupied in the twelfth centnry by many 
pastoral tribes, of the same descent and similar manners, 
which were united and (a. d. 1206-1227) led to conquest 
by the formidable Zingis. In his ascent to greatness, that 
barbarian (whose private appellation was Temugin) had 
trampled on the necks of his equals. Ilis birth was noble, 
but it was in the pride of victory that the prince or peo- 
ple deduced his seventh ancestor from the immaculate con- 
ception of a virgin. His father had reigned over thirteen 
hordes, which composed about thirty or forty thousand fam- 
ilies, above two thirds refused to pay tithes or obedience to 
his infant son, and at the age of thirteen, Temugin fought 
a battle against his rebellious subjects. The future con- 
queror of Asia was reduced to fly and to obey, but he rose 
superior to his fortune, and in his fortieth year he. had 
established his fame and dominion over the circumjacent 
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tribes. In a state of society iu which policy is ntde and 
valor ia univereal the aaceudaut of one man must be found- 
ed OD hia power and resolution to punish his enemies und 
recompenHe Ma friends. His first militarj- league was rati- 
fied by the eimplo rites of sacrificing a horae and tasting of 
a running stream ; Temngin pledged himself to divide with 
his followers the sweets and the bitters of life, and, whcD 
ho liad shared among them his horses and apjiarei, he waa 
rich in their gratitude and his own hoi>es. After hia first 
victory, ho placed seventy caldrons on the fire, and seventy 
of the most guilty rebels were cast headlong into the boil- 
ing water. The sphere of liis attraction was continually en- 
larged by the ruin of tlie proud and the submission of the 
prudunt ; and the boldest chieftains might tremble when 
thoy behold, enchased iu silver, the sliull of the khan of the 
Keraitea, who, under the name oE Prester John, had corre- 
sponded with the Koman ponliff and the princes of Europe. 
The ambition of Temugiu condescended to employ the arta 
of superstition, and it was from a naked prophet who conld 
ascend to heaven on a white horse that he accepted the title 
of Zingis, tho ?ho«( t/reaf, and a divine right to tlio con- 
fjueat and dominion of the earth. In a general coiiroullai, 
or diet, ho waa seated on a felt, which was long afterward 
revered as a relic, and soleninly proclainjcd great khan, or 
emperor, of the Moguls and Tartai-s. Of tliese kindred, 
though rival names, the former had given birth to the im- 
perial race, and the latter has been extended, by accident 
or error, over the spacious w 1 lor e s of tl e nortl 
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regulations of tho chase were essential to the pleasures and 
j)lenty of a Tartar camp. Tho victorious nation was held 
sacreil from all servile labors, which were abandoned to 
slaves and strangers, and every labor was servile except 
the profession of arms. The service and discipline of the 
troops, who were armed with bows, cimeters, and iron 
maces, and divided by hundreds, thousands, and ten thou- 
sands, were the institutions of a veteran commander. Each 
officer and soldier was made responsible, under pain of 
death, for the safety and honor of his companions ; and the 
spirit of con(iuest broatlied in the law that peace should 
never be granted unless to a vanquished and suppliant 
enemv. 

But it is the religion of Zingis that best deserves our 
wonder and applause. The Catholic inquisitors of Europe, 
who defended nonsense by cruelty, might have been con- 
founded by the example of a barbarian, who anticipated 
the lessons of philosophy, and established by his laws a 
system of pure theism and perfect toleration. His first 
and only article of faith was the existence of one God, the 
author of all good, who fills by his presence the heavens 
and earth, which he has created by his power. The Tartars 
and Moguls were addicted to the idols of their peculiar 
tribes, and many of them had been converted by the for- 
eign missionaries to the religions of Moses, of Mahomet, and 
of Christ. These various systems in freedom and concord 
were taught and practiced within the precincts of the same 
camp, and the bonze, the imaum, the rabbi, the Nesto- 
rian and the Latin priest, enjoyed the same honorable ex- 
emption from service and tribute. In the mosque of Bo- 
khara, the insolent victor might trample the Koran under 
his horse's feet, but the calm legislator respected the prophets 
and pontiffs of the most hostile sects. The reason of Zingis 
was not informed by books — the khan could neither read nor 
write — and, except the tribe of the Igours, the greatest part 
of the Moguls and Tartars were as illiterate as their sover- 
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eign. The memory of their exptoita was preaerved by tr^ 
dition; sixty-eight years after the death of Zingia, theae 
traditioQB were collected and transcribed *l'hc breiily of 
their domestic annals may bo snppiied by tlto ('liinoiie, 
Persians, Armenians, Syrians, Arabians, Greeks, Uusflians, 
Poles, Hungarians, and Latins; and each nation vill d«* 
serve credit In the relation of their own diaastera and 
defeats. 

The arms of Zingia and his licutenantit micocsaively re- 
duced the hordes of the desert, who pitched their teiitjt 
between the wall of China and the Volga ; and the Mogul 
emperor became the monarch of the paetoral world, the loni 
of many millions of shepherds and soldiers, who felt their 
united strength, and were impatient to rasli on the mild 
and wealthy climates of the south. Ilis ancestors hod been 
the tributaries of the Chinese emperors, and Toraugin him- 
self had been disgraced by a title of honor and aerritndc. 
The court of Pekiu was astonished by an embassy from its 
former vassal, who, in the tone of the king of nations, 
exacted the tribute and obedience which he hod paid, 
and who affected to treat the son of heaven as the most 
contemptible of mankind. A haughty answer disguised 
their secret apprehensions, and their fears were soon 
gustifiod by the march of innumerable squadrons, who 
pierced on all sides the feeble rampart of the great wall. 
Ninety cities were stormed, or starved, by the Moguls ; ten 
only escaped ; and Zingia, from a knowledge of the filial 
piety of the Chinese, covered his vanguard with their cap- 
tive parents — an unworthy, and by degrees a fruitless, abnso 
of the virtue of his enemies. His invasion was supported 
by the revolt of one hundred thousand Khitans who guarded 
the frontier, yet he listened to a treaty, and a princess of 
China, three thousand horses, five hundred youths and as 
many virgins, and a tribute of gold and silk were the price 
of his retreat. In his second expedition, he compelled the 
Chinese emperor to retire beyond the Yellow River to a 
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more southern residence. The siege of Pekin was long and 
laborious ; the inhabitants were reduced by famine to deci- 
mate and devour their fellow-citizens ; when their ammu- 
nition was spent, they discharged ingots of gold and silver 
from their engines ; but the Moguls introduced a mine to 
tlie center of the capital, and the conflagration of the 
palace burned above thirty days. China was desolated by 
Tartar war and domestic faction, and the five northern 
provinces were addeil to the empire of Zingis. 

In the west he toucluHl the dominions of Mohammed, 
sultan of Carizmo, who reigned from the Persian Gulf to 
the borders of India and Turkestan ; and who, in the proud 
imitation of Alexander the Great, forgot the servitude and 
ingratitude of his fathers to the house of Seljuk. It was 
the wish of Zingis to establish a friendly and commercial 
intercourse with the most powerful of the Moslem princes ; 
nor could he bo tempted by the secret solicitations of the 
caliph of Bagdad, who sacrificed to his personal wrongs the 
safety of the Church and state. A rash and inhuman deed 
provoked and justified the Tartar arms in the invasion of 
the southern Asia. A camvan of three ambassadors and 
one hundred and fifty merchants was arrested and mur- 
dered at Otrar, by the command of Mohammed ; nor was it 
till after a demand and denial of justice, till he had prayed 
and fasted three nights on a mountain, that the Mogul em- 
peror appealed to the judgment of God and his sword. 
Our European battles, says a philosophic writer, are petty 
skirmishes, if compareii to the numbers that have fought 
and fallen in the fields of Asia. Seven hundred thousand 
Moguls and Tartars are said to have marched under the 
standard of Zingis and his four sons. In the vast plains 
that extend to the north of the Sihon or Jaxartes, they were 
encountered by four hundred thousand soldiers of the 
sultan ; and in the first battle, which was suspended by the 
night, one hundred and sixty thousands Carizmians were 
slain. 
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The Peraiaii hiatoriaua will relate tbe me^a uid rcduct- 
tion of Otrar, Cugeitde, Uocharu, SamarcatuI, C«rinac, Hent, 
Morou, Kieaboiir, Balcb, and Cand»har ; and th« conqneit 
of tbo rich and populous countries of 'IVaiuoxiana, Carixine, 
and Choraean. Tlio dc«tructiTe hostiliti«a of AttUa and tbe 
tiuiiE have long since been elucidated by the example o( 
Zingis and the Mo^Ia; and in this more pit^ter plaoA I 
sliall be content to obserrei, that, from the Caspian to the 
Indua, they ruined a tract of many hundred railea, wbwli 
was adorned with the habitations and labors of mankind, 
and that five centuries hare not been sofBdent to npatr tba 
iaTag« of four yvu%. Tho Uogul cooqneror mld«d with 
reluctance to the taunaura of bid wearr and WMllbv troops, 
who sigbod for the enjoyment of tbcir natire laod. lacni^' 
bered with the spoils of Asia, be slowl; miaaiuij back U* 
footsteps, betravvd 9oin« pitr for the atiiei; of tha ram- 
qoishtid, and dodamd hi* intention of reboiMhty the ciliM 
wbicb had been swept awaj bj tb« tcBpast oC his ama. 
After ho had irrassed the Orns tsA 3»xxr.i^ h^ »« jnJiv«J 
bj two ^enenl^ whom be bad detached with tiunr umq- 
Band horw to subdue the wesiem pTv>nr.nea of Pema. 
They had trampled on tbe t^^cz:^ wr.xh ftT-jwsed their 
possa^. pcnetraied ihrocgh W.e p*:ej af IVTrn?-;!. irarersied 
the Vol^ and tbe Desert, ar:-.^ hcx:(,r^'>^^hM izit cin^i o' 
the Caspian S**, by an erpediiCi-/!: K>^i"t 'u^ Tjf:i-&r fueta ai- 
tcmpt«<d and has t»eT«- Ziet^ T^Tfaiai. Ti* re^rzm (A 
Zingif w»i a^na^ized by lie oTeriirow tA lis rfc-jeili-vi.* <x 
indepeadeat kis^dMni «f Tar^kry: a^ zjt f^i '.z. ii.* f^ 
ness <A yetrs aztd gkxy, wiii. ii '^mz r-trwaoi. i.ii-^jrdr^ i^i 
itiSTDCJiikg hia tcaa w> aciieTs iie ayzi'-^xsi lA lie CliLeae 
Empire. 
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SIMON DE MONTFORT, EARL OF 

LEICESTER. 

Bt JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

[A valiant soldier, astute politician, and publio-spirited reformer of 
the thirteenth iTutury, bom about 1200, died 1205. The son of that 
I)e Montfort who UhI the cruel cnisado against the Albigenses of 
southern Fmnco, Simon became in early life an English subject, re- 
ceived the highest honors from Ilenry III, and also secured the hand 
of his 8ii4ter in murriuge. lie sympathized with and became a leader 
of the English Imrons in demanding the necessary concessions to com- 
plete and enforce that gn*at charter wrung from King John at Runny- 
mede ; and finally t(Hik up arms to constrain Ilenry. In the civil war 
which ensiunl Simon of Montfort was for the most part victorious, but 
finally found himself forsaken by the ftcklo baronage whose cause he 
had esjKJUScd. lie was obliged to throw himself on the support of the 
people. In the last Parliament ho convoked, in the year of his death, 
ho summoned knights and burgesses to sit by the side of the barons 
and bishops, thus creating a new force in the English constitution, 
which wrought a great change in the political system of the country, 
lie was slain and his army defeated some months later at the battle of 
Evesham by Prince pjdward.] 

When a tliunderstorm onco forced the king, as he was 
rowing on tlio Thames, to take refuge at the palace of the 
Bishop of Durliam, Earl Simon of Montfort, who was a 
guest of the prelate, met the royal barge with assurances 
that the storm was drifting away, and that there was noth- 
ing to fear. Henry's petulant wit broke out in his reply : 
*' If I fear the thunder," said the king, " I fear you, Sir 
Earl, more than all the thunder in the world." 

The man whom Henry dreaded as the champion of 
English freedom was himself a foreigner, the son of a 
Simon de Montfort whose name had become memorable for 
his ruthless crusade against the Albigensian heretics in 
southern Gaul. Though fourth son of this crusader, Simon 
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became possessor of the English earldom of Licicester, wlii<-li 
he inherited through his mother, and a secret niut^'h with 
Eleanor, the king's sister and widow of the second William 
Marshal, linked him to the royal house. The burona^^*, 
indignant at this sudden alliance with a stranger, nise in u 
revolt which failed only through the desertion of their head. 
Earl Bichard of Cornwall ; while the censures of the (*liun'h 
on Eleanor's breach of a vow of chastity, which she had 
made at her first husband's death, were hardly averted by a 
journey to Rome. Simon returned to find the chaiigeai)le 
king quickly alienated from him and to be driven by u 
burst of royal passion from the realm, lie was, however, 
soon restored to favor, and before long took his stand in tlio 
front rank of the patriot leaders. In 1248 he was a])]K)int4Ml 
governor of Oascony, where the stem justice of his rulii 
and the heavy taxation which his enforcement of order 
made necessary earned the hatred of the disorderly nobles. 
The complaints of the Gascons brought alK)ut an oju'h 
breach with the king. To Earl Simon's offer of the nur- 
render of his post if the money he had K]>ent in the royal 
service were, as Henry had promised, repaid him, the kin^ 
hotly retorted that he was bound by no promises to a false 
traitor. Simon at once gave Ilenry tlio lie; "and but that 
thou bearest the name of king it had been a had hour for 
thee when thou utteredst such a word ! " A formal recon- 
ciliation was brought about, and the earl onee more ns 
tumed to Gascony, but before winter had come he was 
forced to withdraw to France. The greatness of his reputa- 
tion was shown in an offer which its nobles made him of 
the regency of their realm during the absenoo of Kin^ 
Lewis on the crusade. But the offer was refus(^d, and 
Henry, who had himself undertaken the paeifieation of 
Gascony, was glad before the close of 1253 to reciall its old 
ruler to do the work he had failed to do. 

Simon's character had now thoroughly developed. lie 
hod inherited the strict and severe piety of his father ; he was 
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assiduous in his attendance on religious services, whether by 
night or day ; he was the friend of Orosseteste and the patron 
of the Friars. In his correspondence with Adam Marsh we 
see him finding patience under his Gascon troubles in the 
perusal of the Book of Job. His life was pure and singularly 
temperate ; he was noted for his scant indulgence in meat, 
drink, or sleep. Socially ho was cheerful and pleasant in 
talk ; but his natural teni|>er was quick and ardent, his sense 
of honor keen, his speech rapid and trenchant. His impa- 
tience of contradiction, his fiery temper, were in fact the 
great stumbling-blocks in his after career. But the one 
characteristic which overmastered all was what men at that 
time called his " constancy," the firm, immovable resolve 
which trampled even death under foot in its loyalty to the 
right. The motto which Edward I chose as his device, 
" Keep troth," was far truer as the device of Earl Simon. 
We see in his correspondence with what a clear discernment 
of its difficulties both at home and abroad he " thought it 
unbecoming to decline the danger of so great an exploit " 
as the reduction of Gascony to peace and order ; but once 
undertaken, he persevered in spite of the opposition he met 
with, the failure of all support or funds from England, 
and the king's desertion of his cause, till the work was 
done. There is the same steadiness of wilj and purpose 
in his patriotism. The letters of Grosseteste show how 
early he had learned to sympathize with the bishop in his 
resistance to Eome, and at the crisis of the contest he ofFers 
him his own support and that of his associates. He sends 
to Adam Marsh a tract of Grosseteste's on " the rule of a 
kingdom and of a tyranny," sealed with his own seal. He 
listens patiently to the advice of his friends on the subject 
of his household or his temper. " Better is a patient man," 
writes honest Friar Adam, " than a strong man, and he who 
can rule his own temper than he who storms a city." 
"What use is it to provide for the peace of your fellow- 
citizens and not guard the peace of your own household?" 
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It was to secure "the peace of his fellow-citizens^ that 
the earl silently trained himself as the tide of misgovorn- 
ment mounted higher and higher, and the fniit of his 
discipline was seen when the crisis came. Wliile othiT 
men wavered and faltered and fell away, the enthusiastic 
love of the i)eople gathered itself round tlie stern, gruvo 
soldier who " stood like a pillar," unshaken by promise or 
.threat or fear of death, by the oath ho had sworn. 

in England affairs were going from bad to worse. The 
Pope still weighed heavily on the Church. Two sglenui 
confirmations of the charter failed to bring about any (*(>ni- 
pliance with its provisions. In 1248, in 1249, and apiin in 
1255, the great council fruitlessly renewed its demand for u 
regular ministry, and the growing resolve of the nobloK to 
enforce good government was seen in their offer of a f);rant 
on condition that the chief officers of the crown were ap- 
pointed by the council. Henry indignantly refused the 
offer, and sold his plate to the citizens of London to iind 
payment for his household. The barons were nintinous 
and defiant. " I will send reapers and reap your fields for 
you," Henry had threatened Earl Bigod of Norfolk wlion 
he refused him aid. " And I will send you back the heads 
of your reapers," retorted the earl. Ilaniperod by the pro- 
fusion of the court and by the refusal of supplies, tlie crown 
was penniless, yet new expenses were incurred by Henry's 
acceptance of a papal offer of the kingdom of Sicily in 
favor of his second son, Edmund. Shame had fallen on the 
English arms, and the king's eldest son, Edward, had been 
disastrously defeated on the Marches by Llewelyn of AVales. 
The tide of discontent, which was heightened by a grievous 
famine, burst its bounds in the irritation excited by the new 
demands from both Henry and Rome with which the year 
1258 opened, and the barons repaired in arms to a great 
council summoned at London. Tlie past half -century had 
shown both the strength and weakness of the charter — its 
strength as a rallying-point for the baronage, and a definite 
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assertion of rights which the king could be made to ac- 
knowledge ; its weakness in providing no means for the en- 
forcement of its own stipulations. Henry had sworn again 
and again to observe the charter, and his oath was no sooner 
taken than it was unscrupulously broken. 

The victory of Lewes placed Earl Simon at the head of 
the state. " Now England breathes in the hope of liberty," 
sang a poet of the time ; ^^ the English were despised like 
dogs, but now they have lifted up their head and their foes 
are vanquished." The song announces with almost legal 
precision the theory of the patriots. " Ho who would be in 
truth a king, ho is a 'free king' indeed if he rightly rule 
himself and his realm. All things are lawful to him for the 
government of his kingdom, but nothing for its destruction. 
It is one thing to rule according to a king's duty, another 
to destroy a kingdom by resisting the law. . . . Let the com- 
munity of the realm advise, and let it be known what the 
generality, to whom their own laws are best known, think 
on the matter. They who are ruled by the laws know those 
laws best ; they who make daily trial of them are best ac- 
quainted with them ; and since it is their own affairs which 
are at stake, they will take more care, and will act with an 
eye to their own peace. ... It concerns the community to 
see what sort of men ought justly to bo chosen for the weal 
of the realm." The constitutional restrictions on the royal 
authority, the right of the whole nation to deliberate and 
decide on its own affairs, and to have a voice in the selection 
of the administrators of government, had never been so 
clearly stated before. 

It was impossible to make binding terms with an im- 
prisoned king, yet to release Henry without terms was to 
renew the war. A new Parliament was summoned in Janu- 
ary, 12G5, to Westminster, but the weakness of the patriotic 
party among the baronage was shown in the fact that only 
twenty-three earls and barons could bo found to sit beside 
the hundred and twenty ecclesiastics. But it was just this 
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Bense of bia weakness tbnt drove Earl Simon to n constitn- 
tionnl change of mighty isauo in our history. As before, lio 
Bummoned two knighta from every county. But he creutfxl 
a new force in English politics when ho summoned to Hit 
beside them two citizens from every borough. The attond- 
ance of delegates from the towns had long been usual in the 
county courts when any matter respecting their intcreeta 
was in question ; but it was the writ ieeuod by Earl Simon 
that first summoned the merchant and the trader to ait 
beside the knight of the shire, the baron, vaA the bishop in 
the Parliament of the realm. 



EDWARD I, KING OF ENGLAND. 

Br JOHN EICHAHD GEEEN. 

[Surnamed Longshaiiks, bom 1230, crowned 13T4| flitd 1307. Son 
of Henry III, ho defeated and slew Simon de Montfoi't in his t&tli«r'S 
roign Rn'l took part in tho fuurth I'ruwJc. On liia ncjcs^ion Ui Itio 
throne be completed the HubjugatioD of Walea And in all ways approved 
himself on able and powerful monarch. The most signal events 
of his reign were those connected with the subjugation of Scotland. 
At first suceessful, it was only in the last months of his long reign 
that Robert Bruco's coronation as King of the Scots opened the way 
for a final defeat of English claims and arms under Edward 11.] 

In his own time, and among his own subjecta, Edward 
was the object of almost boundless admiration. He was in 
the truest sense a national king. At the moment when the 
last trace of foreign conquest passed away, when the de- 
scendants of those who won and tliose who lost at Senlac 
blended for ever into an English people, England saw in 
her ruler no stranger, but an Englishman. The national 
tradition returned in more than the golden hair or the Eng- 
lish name which linked him to our earlier kings. Edward's 
very temper was English to the core. In good as in e\il he 
stands out aa the typical representative of the race he ruled ; 
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like them willful and imperious, tenacious of his rights, in- 
domitable in his pride, dogged, stubborn, slow of apprehen- 
sion, narrow in sympathy, but like them, too, just in tho 
main, unselfish, laborious, conscientious, haughtily observant 
of truth and self-respect, temperate, reverent of duty, relig- 
ious. He inherited, indeed, from the Angevins their fierce 
and passionate wrath; his punishments, when he punished 
in anger, were witliout pity ; and a priest who ventured at a 
moment of storm into his presence with a remonstrance 
dropped dca<l from sheer fright at his feet. But for the 
most part liis impulses were generous, trustful, averse from 
cnielty, prone to forgiveness. " No man ever asked mercy 
of me," he said, in his old age, " and was refused." The 
rough soldierly nobleness of his nature breaks out at Falkirk, 
where he lay on tho bare ground among his men, or in his 
refusal during a AVelsh campaign to drink of the one cask 
of wine wliieh had been saved from marauders. " It is I 
who have brought you into this strait," he said to his thirsty 
fellow-soldiers, "and I will have no advantage of you in 
meat or drink." A strange tenderness and sensitiveness to 
affection lay, in fact, beneath the stem imperiousness of his 
outer bearing. Every subject throughout his realm was 
drawn closer to the king who wej^t bitterly at the news of 
his father's death, though it gave him a crown; whose 
fiercest burst of vengeance was called out by an insult to his 
mother ; whose crosses rose as memorials of his love and 
sorrow at every spot where his wife's bier rested. " I loved 
her tenderly in her lifetime," wrote Edward to Eleanor's 
friend the Abbot of Cluny ; " I do not cease to love her 
now she is dead." And as it was with mother and wife, so 
it was with his people at large. All the self-concentrated 
isolation of the earlier Angevins disappears in Edward. He 
was the first English king since the Conquest who loved his 
people with a personal love and craved for their love back 
again. To his trust in them we owe our Parliament, to his 
care for them the great statutes which stand in the fore- 
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front of our laws. Even in his straggles with her England 
understood a temper which was so perfectly her own, and 
the quarrels between king and people during his reign are 
qnarrels where, doggedly as they fought, neither disputant 
doubted for a moment the wortii or aflFection of the otlier. 
Few scenes in our history are more touching than tliat which 
doses the long contest over the charter, when Edward stood 
bee to face with his people in Westminster Hall, and with a 
sudden burst of tears owned himself frankly in the wrong. 

But it was just this sensitiyeness, this openness to outer 
impressions and outer influences, that led to the strange 
contradictions which meet us in Edward's career. Under 
the first king, whose temper was distinctly English, a foreign 
influence told most fatally on our manners, our literature, 
our national spirit. The rise of France into a conijxict and 
oiganized monarchy from the time of Philip Augustus wiis 
now making its influence dominant in Western Europe. 
The *^ chivalry " so familiar in Froissart, that picturesque 
mimicry of high sentiment, of heroism, love, and courtesy, 
before which all depth and reality of nobleness disap|>eareii 
to make room for the coarsest profligacy, the narrowest 
caste-spirit, and a brutal indifference to human snfTering, was 
specially of French creation. There was a nobleni^ss in 
Edward's nature from which the baser influences of tliis 
chivalry fell away. His life was pure, his piety, save wlien 
it stooped to the superstition of the time, manly and sincere, 
while his high sense of duty saved him from the frivolous 
self-indulgence of his successors. But he was far from 
being wholly free from the taint of his age. His passion- 
ate desire was to be a model of the fashionable chivalry 
of his day. He had been famous from his very youth 
as a consummate general; Earl Simon had admired the 
skill of his advance at Evesham, and in his Welsh cam- 
paign he had shown a tenacity and force of will which 
wrested victory out of the midst of defeat. He could head 
a furious charge of horse at Lewes, or organize a commis- 
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sariat wliich enabled him to move army after army across 
the harried Lowlands. In his old age ho was quick to dis- 
cover the value of the English archery, and to employ it as 
a means of victory at Falkirk. But his fame as a general 
seemed a small thing to Edward when compared with his 
fame as a knight lie shared to the full his people's love of 
hard fighting. His frame, indeed, was that of a bom soldier 
— tall, deep-chested, long of limb, capable alike of endur- 
ance or action. When he encountered Adam Ourdon, a 
knight of gigantic size and renowned prowess, after Evesham, 
ho forced him single-handed to beg for mercy. At the 
opening of his reign he saved his life by sheer fighting in a 
tournament at Challon. It was this love of adventure 
which lent itself to the frivolous unreality of the new 
chivalry. At his " Round Table of Kenilworth " a hundred 
lords and ladies, " clad all in silk," renewed the faded glories 
of Arthur's court. The false air of romance which was 
soon to turn the gravest political resolutions into outbursts 
of sentimental feeling appeared in his " Vow of the Swan," 
when rising at the royal board he swore on the dish before 
him to avenge on Scotland the murder of Comyn. Chivalry 
exerted on him a yet more fatal influence in its narrowing 
of his sympathy to the noble class, and in its exclusion of 
the peasant and the craftsman from all claim to pity. 
" Knight without reproach " as he was, ho looked calmly on 
at the massacre of tlie burghers of Berwick, and saw in 
William Wallace nothing but a common robber. 

Hardly less powerful than the French notion of chivalry 
in its influence on Edward's mind was the new French con- 
ception of kingship, feudality, and law. The rise of a law- 
yer class was everywhere hardening customary into written 
rights, allegiance into subjection, loose ties, such as com- 
mendation, into a definite vassalage. But it was specially 
through French influence, the influence of St. Lewis and 
his successors, that the imperial theories of the Boman law 
were brought to bear upon this natural tendency of the 
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time. When the ^ sacred majesty ^ of the Caesars was trans- 
ferred by a legal fiction to the royal head of a feudal baron- 
age, eyery constitutional relation was changed. Tlie ** defi- 
ance ^ by which a yassal renounced service to his lord bt^oanio 
treason, his after-resistance ^^ sacrilege.^ That Edward 
could appreciate what was sound and noble in the legal 
spirit around him was shown in his reforms of our judi- 
cature and our Parliament; but there was something as 
congenial to his mind in its definiteness, its rigidity, its 
narrow technicalities. He was never willfully unjust, but he 
was too often captious in his justice, fond of legal cliicanery, 
prompt to take advantage of the letter of the law. The 
high conception of royalty which he had borrowed from St. 
Lewis united with this legal turn of mind in the worst acts 
of his reign. Of rights or liberties unregistered in charter 
or roll Edward would know nothing, while his own good 
sense was overpowered by the majesty of his crown. It wiis 
incredible to him that Scotland should revolt tigainst a legal 
bargain which made her national independence conditional 
on the terms extorted from a claimant of her tlirono ; nor 
could he view in any other light but as treason tlio resist- 
ance of his own baronage to an arbitrary taxation which their 
fathers had borne. It is in the very anomalies of such a 
character, in its strange union of justice and wron^jj-doin^, 
of nobleness and meanness, that wo must look for any fair 
explanation of much that has since been bittorly blamed in 
Edward's conduct and policy. 



ROBERT BRUCE. 

Bt Sib ARCHIBALD ALISON. 

[Born Lord of Annandalo and Karl of Carrick 1274, died King of 
Scotland 1339. Robert Bruce was descended from the younger branch 
of the royal line of Scotland, to which succession had reverted by the 
death of Margaret, the "Maiden of Norway." Brought up in the 
English court, where he was a favorite of Edward I, who claimed to 
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be oTer-Iord of Scotland, and, as soch, feudal superior of her kings, he 
had vacillated in his course in the wars which had been carried on bj 
Edward to enforce that claim. In 1806 he threw off all indecision, 
accepted the Scottish crown, and was inyested at Scone. Seyerelj de- 
feated at the beginning by the lieutenants of Edward, he was relieved, 
bj the death of the latter while marching to take personal command, 
of his most dangerous antagonist. Edward 11 for some years did not 
push aggression against Scotland, and the Scottish monarch had re- 
covered nearly all his dominions, when Edward marched against him 
with a great army. The Scots gained an overwhelming victory at the 
battle of Banuockburn in 1314, and royal Scottish authority was re- 
established. The complete independence of Scotland was not acknowl- 
edged however, till 1328, in the reign of Edward III.] 

Toward a due understanding of the extraordinary mer- 
its of Robert Bruce it is necessary to take a cursory view of 
the power with which he had to contend and of the re- 
sources of that kingdom, which, at that critical juncture. 
Providence committed to his charge. The power of Eng- 
land, against which it was his lot to struggle, was, perhaps, 
the most formidable which then existed in Europe. The 
native valor of her people, distinguished even under the 
weakest reign, was then led on and animated by a numer- 
ous and valiant feudal nobility. That bold and romantic 
spirit of enterprise which led the Norman arms to the 
throne of England and enabled Eoger de Hauteville, with 
thirty followers, to win the crown of the Two Sicilies still 
animated the English nobles ; and to this hereditary spirit 
was added the remembrance of the matchless glories which 
their arms had acquired in Palestine. 

The barons who were then arrayed against Eobert Bruce 
were the descendants of those iron warriors who combated 
for Christendom under the walls of Acre, and defeated the 
whole Saracen strength in the battle of Ascalon ; the ban- 
ners that were then unfurled for the conquest of Scotland 
were those which had waved victorious over the arms of 
Saladin ; and the sovereign who led them bore the crown 
that had been worn by Bichard in the Holy Wars, and 
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wielded in his sword the terror of that mighty name at 
which even the accumulated hosts of Asia were appalled. 

Nor were the resources of England less formidable for 
nourishing and maintaining the war. The prosperity which 
had grown up with the equal laws of our Saxon ancestors, 
and which the tyranny of the early Norman kings had 
never completely extinguished, had revived and spread un- 
der the wise and beneficent reigns of Henry II and Edward 
I. The legislative wisdom of the last monarch had given 
to the English law greater improvements than it had ever 
received in any subsequent reigns, while his heroic valor had 
subdued the rebellious spirit of his barons and trained their 
united strength to submission to the throne. The acquisi- 
tion of Wales had removed the only weak point of his wide 
dominion and added a cruel and savage race to the already 
formidable mass of his armies. The navy of England al- 
ready ruled the seas, and was prepared to carry ravage and 
desolation over the wide and defenseless Scottish coast; 
while a hundred thousand men armed in the magnificent 
array of feudal war and led on by the ambition of a feudal 
nobility poured into a country which seemed destined only 
to be their prey. 

But, most of all, in the ranks of this army were found 
the intrepid yeomanry of England — that peculiar and valu- 
able body of men which has in every age contributed as 
much to the stability of English character as the celebrity 
of the English arms, and which then composed those terri- 
ble archers whose prowess rendered them so formidable to 
all the armies of Europe. These men, whoso valor was 
warmed by the consciousness of personal freedom and 
whose strength was nursed among the inclosed fields and 
green pastures of English liberty, conferred, till the dis- 
covery of firearms rendered personal accomplishments of no 
avail, a matchless advantage on the English armies. The 
troops of no other nation could produce a body of men in 
the least comparable to them, either in strength, discipline. 
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or individual valor ; and snch was tho dreadful efficacy with 
which they used their weapons that not only did they 
mainly contribute to the subsequent triumphs of Cressy and 
Azincourt, but at Poitiers and Hamildon Hill they alone 
gained the victory, with hardly any assistance from the 
feudal tenantry. 

These troops were well known to the Scottish soldiers, 
and had establislied their superiority over them in many 
bloody battles, in which the utmost efforts of undisciplined 
valor had been found unavailing against their practiced dis- 
cipline and superior equipment The very names of the 
barons who headed them were associated with an unbroken 
career of conquest and renown, and can hardly be read yet 
without a feeling of exultation. 

Names that to fear were never known, 
Bold Norfolk's Earl de Brotherton 
And Oxford's famed De Vere ; 
Ross, Montague, and Manly came, 
And Courtney's pride and Percy's fame, 
Names known too well in Scotland's war 
At Falkirk, Methoven, and Dunbar, 
Blazed broader yet in after years 
At Cressy red and fell Poitiers. 

Against this terrible force, before which in the succeed- 
ing reign the military power of France was compelled to bow, 
Bruce had to array the scanty troops of a barren land and 
the divided force of a turbulent nobility. Scotland was in 
his time fallen low, indeed, from that state of peace and 
prosperity in which she was found at the first invasion of 
Edward I, and on which so much light has been thrown by 
the ingenious research of our own times. The disputed 
succession had sowed the seeds of inextinguishable jealousies 
among the nobles. The gold of England had corrupted 
many to betray their country's cause ; and the fatal ravages 
of English invasion had desolated the whole plains, from 
which resources for carrying on the war could be drawn. 
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All the heroic valor, the devoted patriotiHin, and the 
pet-Boual prowess of Wallaco had been unable to Ht«m the 
torrent of English invaeion; and when ho died the whole 
nation seemed to sink under tho load ugainat which hia un- 
exampled fortitude had long enabled it to etmggb. These 
unhappy jealouBies among the nobles, to which his down- 
fall was owing, still continued and almost rendered hoi)elesfl 
any attempt to combine their forces; while the thinned 
population and mined husbandry of the country seemed to 
prognosticate nothing but utter ostirpation from a continu- 
ance of tho war. Nor was the prospect leas melancholy 
from a consideration of tho combats which had taken place. 
The short spear and light shiold of the ^cotoh hud been 
found utterly unavailing against the iron panoply and 
powerful horses of tho English barons, while the hardy and 
courageous mountaineers perished in vain under tho dread- 
ful tempest of the English archery. 

What, then, must have been tho courage of the youth- 
ful prinue, who, after having been driven for shelter to an 
inland on the north of Ireland, could venture with only forty 
followers to raise the standard of independence in Scotland 
against the accumulated force of this mighty power 1 What 
the resources of that understanding, which, though inti- 
mately acquainted from personal service with the tried su- 
periority of the English arms, could foresee in his barren 
and exhausted country the means of combatting them ! 
What tho ability of that political conduct which could re- 
unite tho jarring interests and smother the deadly feuds of 
the Scottish nobles ! And what the capacity of that noble 
warrior who, in the words of the contemporary historian,* 
could "unite tho prowess of the first knight to the conduct 
of the greatest general of his age," and was able in the space 
<*f six years to raise the Scottish arms from the lowest point 
"f depression to such a pitch of glory that even the re- 

• Froissart's " Chroniclca." 
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doubted archers and haughty chiyalry of England fled at 
the sight of the Scottish banner ! 

Nor was it only in the field that the great and patriotic 
conduct of Robert Bruce was displayed. In endeavor to 
restore the almost ruined fortunes of his country and to 
heal the wounds whioli a war of unparalleled severity had 
brought upon this jwople ho exhibited the same wise and 
beneficent policy. Under his auspicious rule, husbandry 
revived, arts were encouraged, and the turbulent barons 
were awed into subjection. Scotland recovered during his 
administnition in a great measure from the devastation that 
had preceded it ; and the peasants, forgetting the stem war- 
rior in the beneficent monarch, long remembered his sway 
under tlie name of the " good King Robert's reign." 

But tlie greatness of his character appeared most of all 
from the events tliat occurred after his death. When the 
capacity with wliich he and his worthy associates Randolph 
and Douglas had counterbalanced the superiority of English 
arms was withdrawn, the fabric which they had supported 
fell to the ground. In the very first battle which was 
fought after his death at Hamildon Hill, a larger army than 
that wliich conquered at Bannockbum was overthrown by 
the archers of England, without a single knight coucliing 
his spear. Never at any subsequent period was Scotland 
able to stand the more powerful arms of the English yeo- 
manry. Thenceforward her military history is little more 
than a melancholy catalogue of continued defeats, occa- 
sioned rather by treachery on the part of her nobles or in- 
capacity in her generals than any defect of valor in her 
soldiers ; and the independence of the monarchy was main- 
tained rather by the terror which the name of Bruce and 
the remembrance of Bannockbum had inspired than by 
the achievements of any of the successors to his throne. 

The merits of Robert Bruce as a warrior are very gener- 
ally acknowledged ; and the eyes of Scottish patriotism turn 
with the greater exultation to his triumphs from the eon- 
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trast which their splendor affords to the barren annals of 
the subsequent reigns. But the important consequences of 
his yietories are not sufficiently appreciated. But for his 
bold and unconquerable spirit, Scotland might haye shared 
with Ireland the severity of English conquest ; and instead 
of exulting now in the prosperity of our country, the ener- 
gy of our peasantry, and the patriotic spirit of our resident 
landed proprietors, we might have been deploring with her 
an absent nobility, an oppressiye tenantry, a bigoted and 
mined people. 



EDWARD m, KING OF ENGLAND. 

Bt DAVID HUME. 

[Son of Edward II of England and Isabella of France, bom 1312, 
crowned 1327, died 1377. Edward achieved the highest renown by his 
Scotch and French wars, the latter of which he undertook as claimunt 
of the French throne through his mother. Though the latter part of 
his life was marked by many misfortunes, the achievements of his 
reign stamp it as among the most important in the earlier English 
annals. It was not until this period that the English language be- 
came universally recognized as the national speech, and the various 
race elements were thoroughly welded and made homogeneous.] 

The English are apt to consider with peculiar fond- 
ness the history of Edward III, and to esteem his reign, 
as it was one of the longest, the most glorious, also, tiiat 
occurs in the annals of their nation. The ascendant whicli 
they then began to acquire over France, their rival and 
supposed national enemy, makes them cast their eyes on 
this period with great complacency, and sanctifies every 
measure which Edward embraced for that end. But the 
domestic government of this prince is really more ad- 
mirable than his foreign victories; and England enjoyed, 
by the prudence and vigor of his administration, a longer 
interval of domestic peace and tranquillity than she had 
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biM?ii blessed with in any former period, or than she ex- 
jHTienced for miiny ages after. Ho gained the affections 
of the great, yet curbed their licentiousness; he made 
them feel his power, without their daring, or even being 
inclined, to murmur at it; his affable and obliging be- 
havior, his muni licence and generosity, made them sub- 
mit with pleiusure to his dominion; his valor and con- 
duct made tliem successful in most of their enterprises; 
and their un<juiet spirits, directed against a public enemy, 
had no leisure to breed tliose disturbances to which they 
were naturally so uiucli inclined, and which the frame of 
the government seemed so much to authorize. 

Tiiis was tlie chief benefit which resulted from Edward's 
victories and con([uests. His foreign wars were in other 
respects neither founded in justice nor directed to any 
sidutary pur})t)se. His attemi)t against the King of Scot- 
land, a minor and a brother-in-law, and the revival of his 
grandfatlier's claim of superiority over that kingdom were 
both unreasonable and ungenerous ; and ho allowed himself 
to be too easily seduced, by the glaring prospect of French 
conquests, from the acquisition of a point which was prac- 
ticable, and which, if attained, might really have been of 
lasting utility to his country and his successors. The suc- 
cess which he met with in France, though chiefly owing to 
his eminent tidents, was unexpected ; and yet from the very 
nature of things, not from any unforeseen accidents, was 
found, even during his lifetime, to have procured him no 
solid advantages. But the glory of a conqueror is so daz- 
zling to the vulgar, the animosity of nations is so violent, 
that the fruitless desolation of so fine a part of Europe as 
France is totally disregarded by us, and is never considered 
as a blemish in the character or conduct of this prince ; 
and, indeed, from the unfortunate state of human nature, 
it will commonly happen that a sovereign of genius, such 
as Edward, who usually finds ever}'tliing eiisy in his domestic 
government, will turn himself toward military enterprises, 
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where alone he meets with opposition, and where he has full 
exercise for his industry and capacity. 

It 19 remarked hy an elegant historian that conquerors, 
though usually the bane of human kind, proved often, in 
those feudal times, the most indulgent of sovereigns. They 
stood most in need of supplies from their people ; and not 
being able to compel them by force to submit to tlje neces- 
sary impositions, they were obliged to make them some 
compeDBation by equitable laws and popular concessions. 
This remark is, in some measure, though imperfeetly, justi- 
fied by the conduct of Edward IIL He took no steps of 
moment without consulting his Parliament and obtaining 
their approbation, which he afterward pleaded as a reason for 
their supporting his measures. The Parliament, tlierefore, 
rose into greater consideration during his reign, and acquired 
more regular authority than in any former time ; and even 
the House of Commons, which during turbulent and fac- 
tious periods, was naturally depressed by the greater power 
of the crown and barons, began to appear of some weight in 
the constitution. In the later years of Edward, the king's 
ministers were impeached in Parliament, particularly Lord 
Latimer, who fell a sacrifice to the authority of the Com- 
mons ; and they even obliged the king to banish his mistress 
by their remonstrances. Some attention was also paid to 
the election of their members ; and lawyers, in particular, 
who were at that time men of character somewhat inferior, 
^^K totally excluded from the House during several Parlia- 
ments. 

Edward granted about twenty parliamentary confirma- 
tions of the great charter ; and these concessions are com- 
monly appealed to as proofs of his great indulgence to the 
people and his tender regard for their liberties. But the 
contrary presumption is more natural. If the maxims of 
Edward's reign had not been in general somewhat arbitrary, 
and if the great charter had not been frequently violated, 
the Parliament would never have applied for these frequent 
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confirmations, which could udd no force to a deed regularly 
obsc^rvcd, und which could servo to no other purpose than 
to prevent the contrary panjoilents from turning into a rule, 
und acu|uiring authority. It was indeed the effect of the 
irregular government during those ages that a statute 
whi(^h had been enacted some years, instead of acquiring, 
was imagineil to lose fon^e by time, and needed to be often 
renewed by recent statutes of the same sense and tenor. 
Hence, likewise, that general clause, so frequent in old acts 
of Parliament, that the statutes enacted by the king's pro- 
genitors should be obsiTved — a precaution which, if we do 
not consider tlie c ire urns tiinces of the times, might appear 
absurd and ridiculous. The frequent confirmations of the 
privileges of the Church proceeded from the same cause. 

There is not a reign among those of the ancient Eng- 
lish monarclis wliich deserves more to bo studied than that 
of Edward III, nor one where the domestic transactions 
will better discover the true genius of that kind of mixed 
government which was tlien established in England. The 
struggles with regard to the validity and authority of the 
great chart^T were now over ; the king was acknowledged to 
lie under some limitations ; Edward himself was a prince of 
great capacity, not governed by favorites, not led astray by 
any unruly passion, sensible that nothing could be more es- 
sential to his interest than to keep on good terms with his 
people ; yet, on the wliole, it appears, that the government 
at best was only a barbarous monarchy, not regulated by 
any fixed maxims nor bounded by any certain undisputed 
rights which in pracjtioo were regularly observed. The 
king conducted himself by one set of principles, the barons 
by another, the (Commons by a third, the clergy by a 
fourth. All these systems of government were opposite and 
incompatible ; each of them prevailed in its turn, as inci- 
dents were favorable to it ; a great prince rendered the mo- 
narchical power predominant ; the weakness of a king gave 
reins to the aristocracy : a superstitious age saw the clergy 
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trinmphant ; the people, for whom chiefly gorennnent mu 
instituted, and who chiefly deserve coiuideratioD, were the 
weakest of the whole. But the Commons, little obnoxious 
to an; other order, though they sunk under the violence of 
tempests, silently reared their head in more peaceable timee; 
and while the storm was brewing were courted on all ddeB, 
and thus received still some acceasioa to their privileges, or 
at worst Bomo confirmation of them. 



RIENZL 

bt edwabd gibbon. 

[Cola Qobriai Rieazi, the " last of the Roman tribunes," bom kbout 
1312, died by assossinatioD during a popular tmeaU, 1354 Inspired 
bj his patriotic enthugiosm and made powerful by his eloquence, Ritnui, 
during the troubles in Bomo ensuing on the removal of the Papal Sm 
to Avignon, organized an insurrectian against the turbulent and buy 
tioos nobles. The latter were crushed and driven [ron Rome, and 
ffienzi rose to supreme power under the title of " tribune." Success, 
however, corrupted the republican virtues of the parvenu tribune of 
the new republic ; and his arrogance and splendor soon laid heavy 
burdens of taxation on the people, which provoked a reaction. He 
was floallf driven from power and compelled to seek safety in Hight. 
The return of the barons and their iron oppression, however, paved the 
way lor the successful return of Rienzi to the chief magistracy in 1354. 
Unwarned. by eiperienco he again resumed the pomp and pride of 
royalty, and was shortly after killed in an insurrection of the citizens 
of Rome.] 

Is a quarter of the city which was inhabited only by 
mechanics and Jews, the marriage of an innkeeper and a 
washerwoman produced the future deliverer of Rome. From 
such parents Nicholas Eienzi Gabrini could inherit neither 
dignity nor fortune; and the gift of a liberal education, 
which they painfully bestowed, was the cause of his glory 
and untimely end. The study of history and eloquence, 
the writings of Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Cffisar, and Valerius 
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Maximus elevated above his equals and contemporaries the 
genius of the young plebeian ; he perused with indefati- 
gable diligence the manuscripts and marbles of antiquity ; 
loved to dispense his knowledge in familiar language ; and 
was often provoked to exclaim : " Where are now these Ro- 
mans? their virtue, their justice, their power? Why was I 
not born in those happy times ? " When the republic ad- 
dressed to the throne of Avignon an embassy of the three 
orders, the spirit and eloquence of Ilienzi recommended him 
to a place among the thirteen deputies of the commons. 
The orator had the honor of haranguing Pope Clement VI, 
and the satisfaction of conversing with Petrarch, a con- 
genial niiiid ; but his aspiring hopes were chilled by disgrace 
and poverty, and the patriot was reduced to a single gar- 
ment and the charity of the hospital. From this misery he 
was relieved by the sense of merit or smile of favor; and 
the employment of apostolic notary afforded him a daily 
stipend of five gold florins, a more honorable and extensive 
connection, and the right of contrasting, both in words and 
actions, his own integrity with the vices of the state. The 
eloquence of Rienzi was prompt and persuasive ; the multi- 
tude is always prone to envy and censure ; he was stimulated 
by the loss of a brother and the impunity of the assassins ; 
nor was it possible to excuse or exaggerate the public ca- 
lamities. 

A prophecy, or rather a summons, affixed on the church 
door of St. George, was the first public evidence of his de- 
signs ; a nocturnal (May 20, a. d. 1347) assembly of a hun- 
dred citizens on Mount Aventine, the first step to their 
execution. After an oath of secrecy and aid, he represented 
to the conspirators the importance and facility of their en- 
terprise ; that the nobles, without union or resources, wei-e 
strong only in the fear of their imaginary strength ; that all 
power, as well as right, was in the hands of the people ; that 
the revenues of the apostolical chamber might relievo the 
public distress ; and that the Pope himself would approve 
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their victory over the common enemies of government and 
freedom. After securing a faithful band to protect hie first 
declaration, he proclaimed through the city, by sound of 
trumpet, that on tlie evening of the following day all personu 
should assemble without arms before the church of St. An- 
gela to provide for the re-establishment of the goofl estute. 
The whole night was employed iu the celebration of thirty 
masses of the Holy Ghost, and in the morning, Bicnzi, 
bareheaded, but in complete armor, issued from tbcchurc^b, 
encompassed by the hundred conspiratorB. 

The Pope's vicar, the simple Bishop of Orvieto, who bad 
been persuaded to sustain a part in this singular ceremony, 
marched on his right hand, and three great standards were 
home aloft as the emblems of their design. In the first, the 
banner of liberty, Rome was seated on two lions, with a palm 
in one band and a globe in the other ; St. Paul, with a drawn 
sword, was delineated in the banner of justice; and in the 
third, St. Peter held the keys of concord and peace. Hienzi 
was encouraged by tfie presence and applause of an in- 
numerable crowd, who understood little and hoped mnch ; 
and the procession slowly rolled forward from the castle of 
St. Angelo to the Capitol. His triumph was disturbed by 
some secret emotions which he labored to suppress ; he as- 
cended without opposition, and with seeming confidence, 
the citadel of the republic, harangued the people from the 
balcony, and received the most flattering confirmation of 
lii* acts and laws. The nobles, as if destitute of arms and 
counsels, beheld in silent consternation this strange revolu- 
*"in ; and the moment had been prudently chosen, when 
tne most formidable, Stephen Colonna, was absent from the 
city. On the iirst rumor, he returned to his palace, affected 
lo despise this plebeian tumult, and declared to the meascn- 
i?erof Hicnzi that at his leisure he would cast the madman 
from the windows of the Capitol. The gruat bell instantly 
rang an alarm, and so rapid was the tide, so urgent was the 
danger, that Colonna escaped with precipitation to the sub- 
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iirb of St. Ijaurenco ; from thence, after a moment's refresh- 
ment, he continued the same speedy career till he reached in 
sjifi'ty his castle of Palestrina, lamenting his own impru- 
dence, which had not trampled the spark of this mighty 
conflagration. A general and peremptory order was issued 
from the Capitol to all the nobles that they should peaceably 
retire to their estates ; they obeyed, and their departure 
secured the tranquillity of the free and obedient citizens of 
Koine. 

Never, perliai)s, has tlie energy and effect of a single 
mind been more remarkably felt than in the sudden though 
transient reformation of Konie by the tribune Eienzi. A 
den of robbers was converted to the discipline of a camp 
or convent ; patient to hear, swift to redress, inexorable to 
punish, his tribunal was always accessible to the poor and 
stranger; nor could birth or dignity or the immunities of 
the Church protect the ofTendcr or his accomplices. The 
privileged houses, the private sanctuaries in Rome, on which 
no officer of justice would presume to trespass, were abol- 
ished ; and he applied the timber and iron of their barri- 
cades in the fortifications of the Capitol. The venerable 
father of the Colonna was exposed in his own palace to the 
double shame of being desirous and of being unable to pro- 
tect a criminal. A mule, with a jar of oil, had been stolen 
near Capranica, and the lord of the Ursini family was con- 
demned to restore the damage and to discharge a fine of 
four hundred florins for his negligence in guarding the 
highways. Nor were the persons of the barons more invio- 
late than their lands or houses, and, either from accident or 
design, the same impartial rigor was exercised against the 
heads of the adverse factions. 

Peter Agapet Colonna, who had himself been senator of 
Rome, was arrested in the street for injury or debt ; and 
justice was appeased by the tardy execution of Martin Ur- 
sini, who, among his various acts of violence and rapine, 
had pillaged a shipwi'ecked vessel at the mouth of the Tiber, 
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HJ8 name, the purple of two cardinals, his miclea, a recent 
marriage, and a mortal disease were disregarded by the in- 
flexible tribone, who had chosen his victim. The jniblic 
officers dragged him from his palace and nuptial bed ; his 
trial was short and satisfactory ; the bell of the Capitol con- 
vened the people. Stripped of his mantle, on his kneee, 
with Ids hands hound behind his back, lie heard the sen- 
tence of death, and, after a brief confession, Uraini was led 
away to the gallows. Aft«r such an example, none who 
were conscious of guilt could hope for impunity, and the 
flight of the wicked, the licentious, and the idle soon puri- 
fied the city and territory of Rome. In this time (says UiB 
historian) the woods began to rejoice that they were no 
longer infestfid with robbers ; the oxen began to plow ; the 
pilgrims visited the sanctuaries ; the roads and inns were 
replenished with travelers; trade, plenty, and good faith 
were restored in the marketa ; and a purse of gold might be 
exposed without danger in the midst of the highway. As 
soon as the life* and property of tJie subject are seeui'e, the 
labors and rewards of industry spontaneously revive. Rome 
was still the metropolis of the Christian world, and the fame 
and fortunes of the tribune were diffused in every country 
by the strangers who had enjoyed the blessings of his gov- 
ernment. 

The deliverance of his country inspired Rienzi with a 
vast and perhaps visionary idea of uniting Italy in a great 
federative republic, of which Rome should be the ancient 
and lawful head, and the free cities and princes the members 
and associates. His pen was not less eloquent than his 
tongue, and his numerous epistles were delivered to swift 
and trusty messengers. On foot, with a white wand in their 
hand, they traversed the forests and mountains ; enjoyed, in 
The most hostile states, the sacred security of ambassadors ; 
and reported, in the style of flattery or truth, that the high- 
ways along their passage were lined witli kneeling multi- 
tudes, who implored Heaven for the success of their under- 
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taking. Beyond the Alps, more especially at Avignon, the 
revolution wiis the theme of curiosity, wonder, and applause. 
Petnirch had been the private friend, perhaps the secret 
counselor, of Ilienzi ; his writings breathe the most aixlent 
spirit of patriotism and joy ; and all respect for the Pope, 
all gratitude for the C'olonna, was lost in the superior duties 
of a Koman citizen. The poet-laureate of the Capitol main- 
tains the act, applauds the hero, and mingles with some ap- 
prehension and advice the most lofty hopes of the perma- 
nent and rising greatness of the republic. 

AVhile Petrarch indulged these prophetic visions the 
Koman hero was fast declining from the meridian of fame 
and power ; and the people who had gazed with astonish- 
ment on the ascending meteor began to mark the irregu- 
larity of its course and the vicissitudes of light and ob- 
scurity. More eloquent than judicious, more enterprising 
than resolute, the faculties of Rienzi were not balanced by 
cool and commanding reason; he magnified in a tenfold 
I>roportion the objects of hope and fear; and prudence, 
which could not have erected, did not presume to fortify his 
throne. In tlie blaze of prosperity his virtues were insen- 
sibly tinctured with the adjacent vices — ^justice with cruelty, 
liberality with profusion, and the desire of fame with puerile 
and ostentatious vanity. lie might have learned that the 
ancient tribunes, so strong and sacred in the public opin- 
ion, were not distinguished in style, habit, or appearance 
from an ordinary plebeian ; and that as often as they visited 
the city on foot a single viator, or beadle, attended the ex- 
ercise of their office. The Gracchi would have frowned or 
smiled could they have read the sonorous titles and epithets 
of their successor, "Nicholas, severe and merciful; 

DELIVERER OF ROME ; DEFENDER OF ItALY ; FRIEND OF 
MANKIND, AND OF LIBERTY, PEACE, AND JUSTICE ; TRIB- 
UNE AUGUST." His theatrical pageants had prepared the 
revolution ; but Rienzi abused, in luxury and pride, the po- 
litical maxim of speaking to the eyes as well as the under- 
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standing of the multitude. From nature he had received 
the gift of a handsome person till it was swelled and disfig- 
ured by intemperance ; and his propensity to laughter waa 
corrected in the magistrate by the affectation of gravity and 
Btemness. Ho was clothed, at least on public occaaionH, in 
a party-colored robe of velvet or satin lined with fur and 
embroidered mth gold. The rod of justice, which he car- 
ried in his band, was a scepter of polished steel, crowned 
ifith a globe and cross of gold, and inclosing a small frag- 
ment of the true and holy wood. In his civil and religions 
processions through the city he rode on a white steed, the 
sjiubol of royalty. The great banner of the republic, a sun 
frith a circle of stars, a dove with an olive-branch, was dis- 
played over his head ; a shower of gold and silyer was scat- 
tered among the populace; fifty guards with halberds en- 
eompasaed his person ; a troop of horse preceded his march, 
ftnd their cymbals and trumpets were of massy silver. 

These extraordinaiy spectacles might deceive or flatter 
the people ; and their own vanity was gratified in the vanity 
' of their leader. But in his private life he soon deviated 
from the strict rule of frugality and abstinence; and the 
plebeians, who were awed by the splendor of the nobles, were 
provoked by the luxury of their equal. His wife, his son, his 
uncle (a barber in name and profession), exposed the con- 
trast of vulgar manners and princely expense ; and without 
acquiring the majesty, Rienzi degenerated into the vices of 
a king. 

TIMOUR OR TAMERLANE. 

Br EDWARD GIBBON. 

[Taraorlanc, corruption of Timour Lenk ("the lame"), bom 1336, 
died 1405. One of the greatest conquerors of history, he was a second 
Genghis Khan, whom he resembled much in character. His de- 
scendants speedily lost the greater part of hia conquests, and the last 
of his familj fell before the power of the English East India Compauf 
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in India, of which ho hod become a mere pensioner, though nominally 
the ** Great Mogul " and Kmiwror of Delhi.] 

Thk conquest iind iiionorchy of the world was tho first 
object of the unibition of Timour. To live in the memory 
and esteem of future ages was the second wish of his mag- 
nanimous spirit. All tlie civil and military transactions of 
his reign were diligently recorded in the journals of his 
secretaries; the autlientic narrative was revised by tho per- 
sons best informed of each particular transaction, and it is be- 
lieved in the empire and family of Timour that the monarch 
himself composed the "Commentaries" of his life and tho 
" Institutions'' of his government. But these cares were in- 
effectual for the })reservati()n of his fame, and these precious 
memorials in the Mogul or Persian language were concealed 
from the world, or at least from the knowledge of Europe. 
The nations which ho vanquished exercised a base and im- 
})()tent revenge ; and ignorance has long repeated the tale of 
calumny which had disfigured the birth and character, the 
person, and even the name of Tamerlane. Yet his real merit 
would be enhanced, rather than debased, by the elevation of 
a peasant to the throne of Asia; nor can his lameness be a 
theme of reproach, unless he had the weakness to blush at a 
natural, or perha})s an honorable, infirmity. 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the indefeasible suc- 
cession of the house of Zingis, he was doubtless a rebel sub- 
jet't ; yet ho sprang from the noble tribe of Berlass ; his 
liftli ancestor, C^arashar Nevian, had been the vizier of 
Zagatiii in his new realm of Transoxiana ; and in the ascent 
of some generations tho branch of Timour is confounded, 
at least by tho females, with tho imperial stem. He was 
born forty miles to tlio south of Samarcand, in the village 
of Sebzar, in tho fruitful territory of Cash, of which his 
fathers were tho hereditary chiefs, as well as of a toman of 
ten thousand horse. His birth was cast on one of those 
})eriods of anarchy which announce the fall of the Asiatic 
dynasties, and opened a new field to adventurous ambition. 
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The khans of Zagatai were extinct, the emin aspired to in- 
dependence, and their domestic fends coald onlj be eds- 
pended by the conqaest and trmuij of the khaos of Kash- 
gar, who, with tin army of Oetea or Calmocks, invaded the 
Transoxian kingdom. 

From the twelfth year of hia age, Timoor had entered 
the field of action ; in the twenty-fifth be stood forth as the 
deliTercT of his country; and the eyes and wishes of the 
people were turned toward a hero who snfiercd in their 
catuc. The chiefs of the law and of the army had pledged 
their salyatioQ to support him with their Htcs and fortunes; 
bnt in the hour of danger they were silent and afraid ; and, 
aft«r waiting seven daya on the hills of Saroarcaad, he re- 
treated to the desert with only sixty horsemen. The ftigi- 
tiTBB were overtaken by a thousand GeteSrWhom he repulsed 
with incredible slaughter, and his enemies were forced to 
exclaim, "Timour is a wonderful man; fortune and the 
divine faror are with him." But in this bloody action bis 
own followers wore reduced to fen, a number which was 
soon diminished by the desertion of three Carizmians. He 
wandered in the desert with his wife, seven comi>anions, 
and four horses ; and sixty-two days was he plunged in a 
loathsome dungeon, whence he escaped by his own courage 
and the remorse of the oppressor. After swimming the 
broad and rapid stream of the Jihoon, or Osus, he led, dur- 
ing some months, the life of a vagrant and outlaw, on the 
borders of the adjacent states. But his fame shone brighter 
in adversity; he learned to distinguish the friends of liis 
person, the associates of his fortune, and to apply the various 
characters of men for their advantage, and above all for his 
own. On his return to his native country, Timour was suc- 
ces'^ively joined by the parties of his confederates, who anx- 
iously sought him in the desert ; nor can I refuse to describe, 
in his pathetic simplicity, one of their fortunate encounters. 
He presented himself as a guide to three chiefs, who were 
at the head of seventy horse. " When their eyes fell upon 
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me," says Timour, " they were overwhelmed with joy ; and 
they alighted from their horses; and they came and kneeled; 
and they kissed my stirrup. I also came down from my 
horse, and took each of them in my arms. And I put my 
turban on the head of the first chief; and my girdle, rich in 
jewels and wrought with gold, I bound on the loins of the 
second; and the third, I clothed in my own coat. And 
they wept, and I wept also ; and the hour of prayer was 
arrived, and we prayed. And we mounted our horses, and 
came to my dwelling ; and I collected my people, and made 
a feast." 

His trusty bands were soon increased by the bravest of 
the tribes ; he led them against a superior foe, and after 
some vicissitudes of war, the Getes were finally driven from 
the kingdom of Transoxiana. He had done much for his 
own glory, but much remained to be done, much art to be 
exerted, and some blood to be spilled, before he could teach 
his equals to obey him as their master. The birth and 
power of Emir Iloussein compelled him to accept a vicious 
and unworthy colleague, whose sister was the best beloved 
of his wives. Their union was short and jealous ; but the 
policy of Timour in their frequent quarrels exposed his 
rival to the reproach of injustice and perfidy ; and, after a 
small defeat, Iloussein was slain by some sagacious friends, 
who presumed, for the last time, to disobey the commands 
of their lord. 

At the age of thirty-four, and in a general diet or 
courouUai, he was invested with imperial command, but he 
affected to revere the house of Zingis ; and while the Emir 
Timour reigned over Zagatai and the East, a nominal khan 
served as a private officer in the armies of his servant. A 
fertile kingdom, five hundred miles in length and in breadth, 
might have satisfied the ambition of a subject ; but Timour 
aspired to the dominion of the world, and before his death 
the crown of Zagatai was one of the twenty-seven crowns 
which he had placed on his head. 
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The fame of Timonr has pervaded the East and West ; 
his posterity is still invested with the imperial title ; and 
the admiration of his subjects, who revered him almost as 
a deity, may be justified in some degree by the praise or 
confession of his bitterest enemies. Although he was lame 
of a hand and foot, his form and stature were not unworthy 
of his rank ; and his vigorous health, so essential to him- 
self and to the world, was corroborated by temperance and 
exercise. In his familiar discourse he was grave and mod- 
est, and, if he was ignorant of the Arabic language, he 8|>oke 
vrith fluency and elegance the Persian and Turkish idioms. 
It was his delight to converse with the learned on topics of 
history and science ; and the amusement of his leisure hours 
was the game of chess, which ho improved or corrupted 
with new refinements. In his religion he was a zealous 
though not perhaps an orthodox Mussulman ; but his sound 
understanding may tempt us to believe, that a superstitious 
reverence for omens and prophecies, for saints and astrolo- 
gers, was only affected as an instrument of policy. 

In the government of a vast empire, ho Btood alono and 
absolute, without a rebel to oppose his power, a favorite to 
seduce his affections, or a minister to mislead his judgment. 
It was his firmest maxim that, whatever might be the con- 
sequence, the word of the prince should never bo disi)uted 
or recalled ; but his foes have maliciously observed that the 
commands of anger and destruction were more strictly exe- 
cuted than those of beneficence and favor. II is sons and 
grandsons, of whom Timour loft six-and-thirty at his do- 
cease, were his first and most submissive subjects ; and when- 
ever they deviated from their duty they wore corrected, 
according to the laws of Zingis, with the bastinado, and 
afterward restored to honor and command. Perhaps his 
heart was not devoid of tlie social virtues ; perhaps ho was 
not incapable of loving his friends and pardoning his ene- 
mies ; but the rules of morality are founded on the public 
interest, and it may be sufficient to applaud the wisdom of a 
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monarch, for the liberality by which he is not impoTerished, 
and for tlie justice by which he is strengthened and en- 
riclied. To maintain the harmony of authority and obedi- 
ence, to cliastiso the proud, to protect the weak, to reward 
tlie deserving, to banish vice and idleness from his domin- 
ions, to se<'ure the traveler and merchant, to restrain the 
depreciations of the soldier, to cherish the labors of the 
husl)andman, to encourage industry and learning, and, by 
an equal and moderate assessment, to increase the revenue, 
without incroiisinjr the taxes — are indeed the duties of a 
prince; but, in the discharge of these duties, he finds an 
ample and immediate recompense. Timour might boast 
that at his accession to the throne Asia was the prey of 
anarchy and rai)ine, while under his prosperous monarchy 
a child, fearless and unhurt, might carry a purse of gold 
from the east to the west. Such was his confidence of 
merit, that from this reformation he derived an excuse for 
his victories and a title to universal dominion. 

The following observations will serve to appreciate his 
claim to the i)ul)lic gratitude ; and perhaps we shall con- 
clude that the Mogul emperor was rather the scourge than 
the benefactor of mankind. If some partial disorders, 
some local oppressions, were healed by the sword of Timour, 
the remedy was far more pernicious than the disease. By 
their rapine, cruelty, and discord, the petty tyrants of Persia 
mi^rht atflict their subjects ; but whole nations were crushed 
under the footste]>s of the reformer. The ground which 
had been occupied by flourishing cities, was often marked 
by his abominable trophies — by columns or pyramids of 
human heads. Astrakhan, Carizme, Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, and a thousand others 
were sacked or burned or utterly destroyed in his presence 
and by his troops ; and perhaps his conscience would have 
been startled if a priest or philosopher had dared to num- 
ber the millions of victims whom he had sacrificed to the 
establishment of peace and order. His most destructive 
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wars were rather inroads than conquests. He invaded 
Turkistan, Kipzak, Bussia, Hindostan, Syria, Anatolia, Ar- 
menia, and Georgia, without a hope or a desire of preserv- 
ing those distant provinces. Thence he departed laden 
with spoil ; but he left behind him neither troops to awe 
the contumacious, nor magistrates to protect the obedient 
natives. When he had broken the fabric of their ancient 
government he abandoned them to the evils which his in- 
vasion had aggravated or caused ; nor were these evils com- 
pensated by any present or possible benefits. 

The kingdoms of Transoxiana and Persia were the 
proper field which he labored to cultivate and adorn as the 
perpetual inheritance of his family. But his peaceful 
labors were often interrupted, and sometimes blasted, by 
the absence of the conqueror. While he triumphed on the 
Volga or the Ganges, his servants, and even his sons, forgot 
their master and their duty. The public and private in- 
juries were poorly redressed by the tardy rigor of inquiry 
and punishment; and we must be content to praise the 
" Institutions " of Timour, as the specious idea of a perfect 
monarchy. Whatsoever might be the blessings of his ad- 
ministration, they evaporated with his life. To reign, 
rather than to govern, was the ambition of his children and 
grandchildren— the enemies of each other and of the people. 
A fragment of the empire was upheld with some glory by 
Sharokh, his youngest son ; but after Ids decease, the scene 
was again involved in darkness and blood, and, before the 
end of a century, Transoxiana and Persia were trampled 
by the TJzbecks from the north, and the Turkomans of the 
black and white sheep. The race of Timour would have 
been extinct, if a hero, his descendant in the fifth degree, 
had not fied before the TJzbeck arms to the conquest of 
Hindostan. His successors (the great Moguls) extended 
their sway from the mountains of Cashmir to Cape Comorin, 
and from Candahar to the Gulf of Bengal. Since the reign 
of Aurungzebe, their empire has been dissolved, the treaauroa 
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of Delhi have been rifled by a Persian robber, and the 
ricliest of their kingdoms is now possessed by a company 
of Christian merchants, of a remote island in the north- 
em ocean.* 

JEANXE D'ARC. 

By JOHN KICUARD GBEEN. 

[A French lieroine, otherwise known as La Puoelle and the Maid of 
Orleans, date of birth uncertain, burned at the stake bj English in- 
fluence as a 8<^)rccress at liouen in 1431. Her enthusiasm and the 
belief in the su{H>matural mission so inspired the French and daunted 
the Engli:»h as to turn the tide of war against the latter, and was a 
main cause of ending that series of English inyasions which had im- 
periled the national existence of France.] 

Jeanne d'Arc was the child of a laborer of Domremy, 
a little village in the neighborhood of Vauconlenrs on the 
borders of Lorraine and Champagne. Just without the cot- 
tage where she was bom began the great woods of the 
Vosges, where the children of Domremy drank in poetry and 
legend from fairy ring and haunted well, hung their flower 
garlands on the sacred trees, and sang songs to the " good 
people," who might not drink of the fountain because of 
their sins. Jeanne loved the forest; its birds and beasts 
came lovingly to her at her childish calL But at home 
men saw nothing in her but " a good girl, simple and pleas- 
ant in her ways," spinning and sewing by her mother's side 
while the other girls went to the fields, attended to the poor 
and sick, fond of church, and listening to the church-bell 
with a dreamy passion of delight which never left her. The 
quiet life was soon broken by the storm of war as it at last 
came home to Domremv. As the outcasts and wounded 

* The reader scarcely needs to be informed that, in the time of 
Gibbon, the British East India Company was the practical maister of 
Bindostan. 
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passed by the yonng peasant-girl gave them her bed and 
nnrsed them in their sickness. Her whole nature summed 
itself up in one absorbing paBsion : she " ha<l pity," to use 
the phrase forever on her lip, " on the fair realm of France," 
As her passion grew she recalled old prophecies that a 
maid from the Lorraine border should save the land ; she 
saw visions; St. Michael appeared to her in a flood of blind- 
ing light, and bade her go to the help of the king and re- 
store to Mm his realm. " Messire," answered the girl, " I am 
bnt a poor maiden ; I know not how to ride to the ware, or 
to lead raen-at-arms," The archangel returned to give her 
courage, and to tell her of "the pity "that there was in 
heaven for the fair realm of France. The girl wept, and 
longed that the angels who appeared to her would carry her 
sway, but her mission was clear. It was in vain that her 
father, when he heard her pnrpoBc, swore to drown her ere 
she should go to the field with men-at-arms. It was in vain 
that the priest, the wise people of the village, the captain of 
Vauconlenrs, doubted and refused to aid her. " I must go 
to the king," persisted the peasant-girl, " even if I wear my 
limbs to the very knees. ... I had far rather rest and spin 
by my mother's side," she pleaded, with a touching pathos, 
" for this is no work of my choosing, but I must go and do 
it, for my Lord wills it." " And who," they asked, " is your 
Lord?" "He is God." Words such as these touched the 
rough captain at last ; he took Jeanne by the hand and 
swore to lead her to the king. When she reached Chinon 
she found hesitation and doubt. The theologians proved 
from their books that they ought not to believe her. 
" There is more in God's book than in yours," Jeanne an- 
swered, simply. At last Charles received her in the midst of 
a throng of nobles and soldiers. "Gentle Dauphin," said 
the girl, " my name is Jeanne the Maid. The heavenly 
King sends me to tell you that you shall be anointed and 
crowned in the town of Kheims, and you shall be lieutenant 
of the heavenly King who is the King of France." 
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Tlic pirl was in her eighteenth year, tall, iBnely formed, 
with all the vigor and activity of her peasant rearing, able 
to stay from dawn to nightfall on horseback without meat 
or drink. As she mounteil her charger, clad in white armor 
from head to foot, with the great white banner studded with 
fleur-iMiH waving over her head, she seemed "a thing 
wholly divine, wlu'tluT to see or hear." The ten thousand 
men-at-arms who followtnl her from Blois, rough plunder- 
ers whoso only i)ruyer wji8 that of Ija Ilire, " Sire Dieu, I 
j)ray you to do for \a\ Hire what Ija Hire would do for you 
were you riij)tain-ut-arm8 and he God," left off their oaths 
and foul livin<; ut hor word and gathered round the altars 
on their niaroh. Her slirewd peasant humor helped her to 
manage the wild soldiery, and her followers laughed over 
their canip-lires at the old warrior who had been so puzzled 
by her prohibition of oaths that she suffered him still to 
swear by his baton. In the midst of her enthusiasm her 
good sense never left her. The pt^ople crowded round her 
as she rode along, praying her to work miracles, and bring- 
ing crosses and chaplets to be blessed by her touch. " Touch 
them yourself," she siiid to an old Dame Margaret; "your 
touch will be just lus good as mine." But her faith in her 
mission remained as lirni as ever. " The Maid prays and 
recjuires you," she wrote to Bedford, " to work no more dis- 
traction in France, but to come in her company to rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre from the Turk." — " I bring you," she 
told Dunois when he sallied out of Orleans to meet her, " the 
best aid ever sent to any one, the aid of the King of Heaven." 

'j'he besiegers looked On overawed as she entered Orleans, 
and, riding round the walls, bade the people look fearlessly 
on the dreaded forts which surrounded them. Her enthu- 
siasm drove the hesitating generals to engage the handful of 
besiegers, and the enormous disproportion of forces at once 
made itself felt. Fort after fort was taken till only the 
strongest remained, and then the council of war resolved to 
adjourn the attack. " You have taken your counsel," re- 
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plied JeaniiG, " and I take mine." Placing herself at tho 
head of the men-at-arms, she ordered the gates to be thrown 
open, and led them agaiust the fort. Few as they were, the 
English fought desperately, and tho Maid, who had fallen 
wounded while endeavoring to scale its walls, waa home into 
a vineyard, while Dunoia sounded the retre-uL " Wait a 
while ! " the girl imperiously pleaded, " eat and drink I So 
soon aa my standard touches the wall you shall enter the 
fort." it touched, and the assailants burst in. On tho next 
day the siege was abandoned, and the force which had eon- 
ducted it withdrew in good order to the north. 

In the midst of her triumph, Jeanne still remained the 
pore, tender-hearted peasant-girl of tho Vosges. Her first 
visit as she entered Orleans was to the great church, and 
tliere, as she knelt at mass, she wept in such a passion of 
devotion that "all the people wept ^■itli her." Her tears 
bnrst forth afresh at her first sight of bloodshed and of the 
ctii-pses strewed over the hattle-field. She grew frightened 
it her first wound, and only threw off the tonch of womanly 
fpar when she heard the signal for retreat. 

Yet more womanly was tlie purity with which she passed 
ttrough the brutal warriors of a medieval camp. It was 
lier care for her honor that had led her to clothe herself in 
1 soldier's dress. She wept hot tears when told of the foul 
taunts of the English, and called passionately on God to wit- 
ii^s her chastity, " Yield thee, yield thee, Glasdale,"she cried 
'o the English warrior whose insults had been foulest, as he 
fell wounded at her feet ; " you called me harlot ! I have 
great pity on your soul." But all thought of herself was 
lost in tlie thought of her mission. It was in vain that the 
French generals strove to remain on the Loire. Jeanne waa 
resolute to complete her task, and, while the English re- 
mained panic-stricken around Paris, the army followed her 
from Gien through Troves, growing in nnmber as it ad- 
vanced, till it reached the gates of Rheims. AVith the coro- 
nation of Charles, the Maid felt her errand to be over. 
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" pontic kinp^, the ploafiurc of God is done ! " she cried, 
aA slie flung herself at the feet of Charies VII, and asked 
leave to go home. " Would it were his pleasure," she 
pleaded with the archbishop, as he forced her to remain, 
" that I might go and keep sheep once more with my sisters 
and my brothers ; they would be so glad to see me again ! " 
The policy of tlie French court detained her while the 
cities of the north of France opened their gates to the newly 
consecrateil king. IJedford, however, who had been left 
without money or men, had now received re-enforcements, 
and (.'harlcs, after a repulse before the walls of Paris, fell 
back iK'hind the Loire, while the towns on the Oise sub- 
mitted again to the Duke of Burgundy. In this later strug- 
gle Jeanne fouglit witli her usual bravery, but with the fatal 
consciousness that her mission was at an end, and during 
the defense of Compiegne she fell into the power of the 
Bastard of Vendomo, to be sold by her captor into the hands 
of the Duke of liurgundy, and by the duke into the hands 
of the English. To the English her triumphs were victories 
of sorcer}', and after a year's imprisonment she was brought 
to trial on a cliarge of heresy Ixjfore an ecclesiastical court 
with the IMsho]) of Beauvais at its head. Throughout the 
long process which followed every art was employed to en- 
tangle her in her talk. But the simple shrewdness of the 
]>eiusant-girl foiled the efforts of her judges. " Do you be- 
lieve," they asked, " that you are in a state of grace? " " If 
I am not," she replied, " God will put me in it. If I am, 
God will keep me in it." Her capture, they argued, 
showed that God had forsaken her. " Since it has pleased 
God that I should be taken," she answered, meekly, " it is 
for the best." " Will you submit," they demanded, at last, 
" to the judgment of the Church militant?" " I have come 
to the King of France," Jeanne replied, " by commission 
from God and from the Church triumphant above ; to that 
Church I submit. ... I had far rather die," she ended, pas- 
sionately, " than renounce what I have done by my Lord's 
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command." They deprived her of mass. " Our Lord can 
make me hear it withont your aid," slie said, weeping. " Do 
your Toicea," aaked the judges, " forbid you to submit to the 
Church and the Pope?" "Ah, no! Oar Lord first served." 
Sick, and deprived of all religious aid, it is no wonder 
that, as the long trial dragged on and question followed 
question, Jeanne's firmnesa wavered. On the charge of 
sorcery and diabolical possession she still appealed firmly to 
God. " I hold to my Judge," she said, aa her earthly judges 
gave sentence against her, " to the King of Ueaven and 
Earth, Ood has always been my lord in all that 1 have 
done. The devil has never had power over me." It was 
only with a view to he delivered from the military prison 
and transferred to the prisons of the Church that she con- 
sented to a formal abjuration of heresy. She feared, in 
fact, among the English soldiery those outrages to her 
honor, to guard against which she had from the first as- 
BUmed the dress of a man. In the eyes of the Church her 
dress was a crime, and she abandoned it ; but a renewed 
insult forced her to resume the one safeguard left her, and 
the return to it was treated as a relapse into heresy, which 
doomed her to death. A great pile was raised ia the mar- 
ket-place of Rouen where lier statue stands now. Even tho 
brutal soldiers who snatched the hated " witch " from tho 
hands of the clergy and hurried her to her doom wero 
hushed as she reached the state. One indeed passed to 
her a rough cross he had made from a stick he held, and 
she clasped it to her bosom. " Rouen, Rouen ! " she 
was heard to murmur, as her eyes ranged over the city 
from the lofty scaffold, " I have great fear lest you suflfer 
for my death. . . . Yes ; my voices were of God ! " she sud- 
denly cried, as the last moment came ; " they liave never 
deceived me ! " Soon the flames reached her, the girl's head 
sank on her breast, there was one cry of " Jesus ! " " Wo are 
lost," an English soldier muttered, aa the crowd broko up ; 
" we have burned a saint ! " 
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MAHOMET OR MOHAMMED IL 

Bt EDWARD GIBBON. 

[Sumamcd the Groat and the Victorious, bom 1490, died 1481. 
His main title to fame is that ho consummated the dreams of his 
pretiecesijiors, and aftiT a siege of nearly two months, with a force of 
two hundred and fifty thousand men and a large fleet, carried the city 
of Constantinople by storm on May 29, 1453.] 

The sie<re of Constantinople by the Turks attracts our 
first attention to the jKTson and character of the great 
destroyer. Maliomot II was the son of the second Amurath ; 
and thou<]:h his mother had been decorated with the titles 
of Christian and i)rincess, she is more probably confounded 
with the numerous concubines who peopled from every 
climate the harem of the sultan. His first education and 
sentiments were those of a devout Mussulman ; and as often 
as he conversed with an infidel, he purified his hands and 
face by the legal rites of ablution. Age and empire appear 
to liave relaxed this narrow bigotry; his aspiring genius 
disdained to acknowledge a power above his own, and in his 
looser hours he presumed (it is said) to brand the Prophet of 
Mecca as a robber and impostor. Yet the sultan persevered 
in a decent reverence for the doctrine and discipline of 
the Koran. Ills private indiscretion must have been sacred 
from the vulgar ear, and we should suspect the credulity of 
strangers and sectaries, so prone to believe that a mind 
which is hardened against truth must be armed with supe- 
rior contempt for absurdity and error. Under the tuition 
of the most skillful masters, Mahomet advanced with an 
early and rapid progress in the paths of knowledge ; and, 
besides his native tongue, it is affirmed that he spoke or 
understood five languages — ^the Arabic, the Persian, the 
Chaldean or Hebrew, the Latin, and the Greek. The Per- 
sian might indeed contribute to his amusement, and the 
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Arubic to his odiflcation ; and aauh Btiidiee aro familiar to 
the Oriental youth. In the interconrso of tlio OreekB and 
Turica, a conqueror might wish to converHo with the jwople 
over whom ho waa ambitioua to rt-ipi ; hia own praisea in 
Ltitia pootry or i>rose might find n paaaage to the royal car j 
but what uae or merit could recommend to the stateaman or 
the aoholar the uncouth dialect of hia Hebrew alavea? 

The history and geography o( the world were familiar to 
hia memory; the livea of tlio herooa of the Kaat, perhajw of 
the Weat, excited liia emulation; hia akill iu oatrology ia 
eiciwtd by the folly of the timea, and auppoaea aomo nidi- 
mcnta of mutliumivlicul anience ; and a profane tuat^i fur the 
■rta ia botruyod in hia liberal invitation and reward of the 
puiiitent of Italy. But tho intlucncu of religion and louniing 
irai Gmployod without EiSoct on hia Buvugo and licentiouu 
nature, I will not tranacribe, nor do I firmly believe, tho 
stories of hia fourteen pagea, whoea belliea were ripped open 
in aearoli of a atolen melon, or of the beauteona alavo whoae 
heail ho severed from her body, to convince the Janinftriea 
that their master was not the votary of love. His aobricty ia 
atteated by tho silonce of tho Turkiali aniuda, which uceuae 
three, un<l throe oidy, of tho Ottoman line of the vieo of 
^runkenncBa. 

Hut it can not bo dcnie<l that IiIk p:i8Hion)i were at once 
fiirioua and irioxurable; tJiiit iu the ]Hdiu:c, iia in tho field, a 
Itjrntnt of lilood was spilled on the HJightest provocation ; mid 
lliiit tho nobloHt of tlio cajitivc ytmtli were often dishonored 
liy hia unnatural luat. In tJKt Albanian war ho studied tho 
IcsHooa, and aooii surpasaotl the oxiiniple, of hia father ; and 
tlie <^oni|uoat of two empircH, twelve kiMgd(jiiia, and two 
Imndred citioa — a vain and llulteriug account — in iiaeribeil to 
Ilia invincible awonl. lie wm doLibtlcKH a aoldier, iind jKiaal- 
My a general. Conatantinoplo baa Healed hia glory ; but if 
we compare the means, tlie obstuclca, and tJio aebievenienta, 
Maliomet II must bluab to HUHktin a parallel wiLJi Alexander 
or Timour. Under Ida command, tho Ottoman forces were 
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always more numerous than their enemies; yet their prog- 
ress was ))ounded by the Euphrates and the Adriatic, and 
his arnifl were clie<*ke<l by Iluniades and Scanderbeg, by the 
Uhoilian knights and by the Persian king. 

In tlio reign of Amurath he twice (a. d. 1451, February 9 
— A. I). 1481, July ^Z) tasted of royalty, and twice descended 
from the throne ; his tender age was incapable of opposing 
his father's restoration, but never could he forgive the viziers 
who had reconunonded that Siilutary measure. His nuptials 
were relebnitod with the daughter of a Turkoman emir, and 
after a festival of two montlis he departed from Adrianople 
with his bri'le to reside in the government of Magnesia. 
Before tlu' end of six weeks he was recalled by a sudden 
niessagt> from tin* divan, which announced the decease of 
Amurath and the mutinous spirit of the Janizaries. His 
speed and vi«ror commanded their ol)cdience; he passed the 
Hellespont with a chosen guard, and at a distance of a mile 
from Adrianople, the viziers and emirs, the imams and 
cadis, the soldiers and the people, fell prostrate before the 
new sultan. They alTected to weep, they affected to rejoice. 
Jle ascended the throne at the age of twenty-one years, and 
removed the cause of sedition by the death, the inevitable 
death, of his infant brothers. The ambassadors of Europe 
and Asia soon appeared to congratulate his accession and 
solicit his friendshij), and to all he spoke the language of 
moderation and peace. The conlidenco of the Greek em- 
peror was revived by the solemn oaths and fair assurances 
with which he sealed the ratification of the treaty ; and a rich 
domain on the banks of the Strymon was assigned for the 
annual payment of throe hundnul thousand aspers, the pen- 
sion of an Ottoman prince, who was detained at his request in 
the Byzantine court. Yet the neighbors of Mahomet might 
tremble at the severity with which a youthful monarch re- 
formed the pomp of his father's household ; the expenses of 
luxury were applied to those of ambition, and a useless train 
of seven thousand falconers was either dismissed from his 
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serrice or enlisted in his troops. In the first summer of bis 
reign he visited vith an army the Asinlio proviuces; but 
after humbling the pride, Mahomet accepted the submiasioD, 
of the Caramuuian, that he might not be diverted by the 
amnllest obstacle from the execution of his great dedgu. 

The Mahometau, aud more esi»eoially llie Turkish casn- 
ist^ have pronotmctjd that no promise cau bind the faithful 
igainst the interest and duty of their religion, and that the 
Gulkn may abrogate his own treaties and those of his prede- 
cpssors. The justice aud magnanimity of Amurath had 
aeorned this immoral privilege; but his son. though the 
proudest of men, could stoop from ambition to the basest 
arts of dissimulation and deceit. Peace was on his lips, 
while war was in his heart ; he incessantly sighed for the 
possession of Constantinople ; and the Greeks, by their own 
indiscretion, aSordod the first pretense of the fatal rapture. 
From the first hour of the memorable 39th of May, 
when the beleaguered city was carried by storm, disorder and 
rapine prevailed in Constantinople till the eighth hour of the 
the same day, when the sultan himself passed in triumph 
through the gate of St. Romanus. lie was attended by liis 
viziers, bashaws, and guai^ds, each of whom {says a Byzantine 
historian) was robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, and 
equal in battle to any ten of the nice of ordinary mortals. 
The conqueror gazed with satisfaction and ivonder on the 
sti-ange though splendid appearance of the domes and 
palaces, so dissimilar from the style of Oriental architecture. 
In the hippodrome, or almeiddii, his eye was attracted by 
tlie twisted column of the thi-ee serpents ; and as a trial of 
his strength ho shattered with his iron maee or battle-axe 
the under jaw of one of these monstei-s, wliicli in the eyes 
of the Turks were the idols or talismans of the city. At 
the principal door of St. Sophia he alighted from his horse 
and entered the dome ; and such was liis jealous regard for 
that monument of his glory, that on observing a zealous 
Mussulman in the act of breaking the mai-ble pavement, he 
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mlmouMml him wiili HIh (limuUtr, that, if tho ipoil and 
(tiiptivoH woro grantiHl to tho HoldiorH, tho public utul priviito 
biiilditigH hud boon roMurvod for tliu pritioo. tiy hin corn- 
iniiiid tho mutro))oliH of tho Kiwtorn (Miurc.li wum triuiiforrnod 
into u rnowiuo, tho rich and portablo iiiHtnimontM of HUiMtr- 
Mtition had boon romovod ; tlio ctommoh woro tlirown down, 
and tho walln, whioh woro oovorod with iniagoM and niOMaioH, 
woro Wiutliod and ))urillod and roHtorod to a Htato of nakod 
Hini))lioity. On tlio nanio day, or on tlio onMuinK Kri(hiy, tlio 
viunzin or orior awjonthul tho nioHt lofty turret, and pro- 
olainind tlio f\zan^ or puldio invitation, in tho nanio of (iod 
and IiIh jirophot. IMio imam proiM'hod, and Mahomot II 
porformod tho nanun of prayor and thanJcHgivinK on tiio 
groat altar whorotho OhriHtian myHtorioH had ho latoly luM^n 
oolobratod boforo tho laMt of tho OntHarH. From Ht. Hojihia 
ho proooodod to tho auguMt but dtmolato manMion of a 
hundn^l muMuwHorH of tho groat OonMt^mtino, but which in 
a fow hourM had l>oon Htrippod of tho pomp of royalty. A 
molanclioly reflection on tho viiUHHiUuh^H of human grcatnoHH 
forcc<l iiHcIf on iiiH mind ; and ho ropcat<M| an elegant 
diHtieh of JN^'Hian poetry : ^^I'lie npider hath wove hiM web 
in the imperial palace; and the owl hath Hung hor watch- 
Hong on the towern of AfntHiab.*' 
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\U .lOlIN ADDINdTON HYMONDS. 

[Simmmod thn ** MiiKnintM^tit,," Ihihi I'MH, ditul U\)% Tho Modini 
ffimlly hiMl ill i\\k\ \\\\ii\v piiri (if Uin fouricniUi (Muitiiry biK^omo ono of 
tho iiioMt iii(hi<ititlAl and poworfid lii Uio KlorPtiUtin Uopublio, It hiul 
aiimHHiMl viiHt woalUi in Uin piirHidtHdf cniiiinnnM*, and Hpt^nt it with tho 
ninniMccncn of thn niimt puhlir-Hpiritod prinroH. (Nmrno do' M(*di('i 
about thi* yoar \'Vi{) brcanu^ thn li>adinK nian of th(* ntato, atid pracii- 
cally (•xorciMiMl control ovoi* thn n*pu)ili(s though without doflnito 
authority, an ruler. Tlio Hplondor of tlio family cidndnatod in hlH 
^nuulmm //oro/i/o, who for a quartor of a (uMjiury liold tho jKiworH of 
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the state in the palm of his hand, and made the city of Florence the 
most brilliant center of literature, learning, art, and refined luxury in 
Europe. Though he curtailed the liberties of the people, the city 
reached under him the highest degree of opulence and power it had over 
attained. Eminent as statesman, poet, and scholar, the enthusiastic 
patron of authors and artists, munificent in his endowment of scliools 
and libraries, he was the most favorable example of the Italian tyrants 
of the middle ages ; and his life was the source of a stream of in- 
fluences which helped to revolutionize his own age and that which 
succeeded it] 

In one point Lorenzo was inferior to his grandfather. 
lie had no commercial talent. After suffering the banking 
business of the Medici to fall into disorder, he became virtu- 
ally bankrupt, while his personal expenditure kept con- 
tinually increasing. In order to retrieve his fortunes it was 
necessary for him to gain complete disposal of the public 
purse. This was the real object of the constitutional revo- 
lution of 1480, whereby his privy council assumed tlie active 
functions of the state. Had Lorenzo been as great in finance 
as in the management of men, the way miglit have been 
smoothed for his son Piero in the disastrous year of 1494. 

If Lorenzo neglected the pursuit of woaltli, whereby 
Cosmo had raised himself from insignificumco to the dicta- 
torship of Florence, he surpassed liis grand fatlicr in tlio use 
he made of literary patronage. It is not paradoxical to 
affirm that in his policy we can trace the subordination of a 
genuine love of art and letters to statecraft. Tlie new cult- 
ure was one of the instruments that helped to build liis 
despotism. Through his thorougli and entliusiastic partici- 
pation in the intellectual interests of his age, lie put liim- 
self into close sympathy with the Florentines, who were 
glad to acknowledge for their leader by far the ablest of tlio 
men of parts in Italy. 

According as we choose our point of view, we may re- 
gard him either as a tyrant, involving his country in debt 
and dangerous wars, corrupting the morals and enfeebling tlie 
spirit of the people, and systematically enslaving the Athens 
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of tho modem world for tho sake of founding a petty princi* 
pulity ; or elinc as the most liberal-minded noble of his epoch, 
l>orn to play the tirst part in the Florentine Bepnblio, and 
careful to use his wealth and influence for the advancement 
of his fellow-citizens in culture, learning, arts, and the ameni- 
ties of life. Savonarola and tho Florentine historians adopt 
the former of these two opinions. Sismondi, in his passion 
for liberty, arniys against Lorenzo the political assassinations 
he permitted, the enervation of Florence, the national debt 
incurred by the republic, and the exhausting wars with 
Sixtus carried on in his defense. 

II is panegyrists, on the contrary, love to paint him as 
the pacificator of Italy, tho restorer of Florentine poetry, 
the profound critic, and tho generous patron. The truth 
lies in the combination of these two apparently contradictory 
judgments. Lorenzo was the representative man of his 
nation at a moment when political institutions were every- 
where inclining to des|)otism, and when the spiritual life of 
tlie Italians found its noblest expression in art and litera- 
ture. The principality of Florence was thrust upon him by 
the policy of Cosimo, by tho vote of the chief citizens, and 
by the example of the sister republics, all of whom, with the 
exception of Venice, submitted to the sway of rulers. Had 
he wished, he might have found it difficult to preserve the 
commonwealth in its integrity. Few but doctrinaires be- 
lieved in a governo minto ; only aristocrats desired Agavemo 
stretto ; all but democrats dreaded a governo largo. And 
vet a now constitution must have been framed after one of 
tliese types, and the Florentines must have been educated 
to use it with discretion, before Lorenzo could have resigned 
his office of dictator with any prospect of freedom for the 
city in his charge. Such unselfish patriotism, in the &ce of 
such overwlielming difficulties, and in antagonism to the 
whole tendency of the age, was not to bo expected from an 
oligarch of the Renaissance born in the purple, and used 
from infancy to intrigue. 
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Lorenzo was a man of marvelous variety and range of 
mental power. He possessed one of those rare natures 
fitted to comprehend all knowledge and to sympathize with 
the most diverse forms of life. While ho never for one 
moment relaxed his grasp on politics, among philosophers 
he passed for a sage, among men of letters for an original 
and graceful poet, among scholars for a Grecian sensitive to 
every nicety of Attic idiom, among artists for an amateur 
gifted with refined discernment and consummate taste. 
Pleasure-seekers knew in him the libertine who jousted 
with the boldest, danced and masqueraded with the merri- 
est, sought adventures in the streets at night, and joined 
the people in their May-day games and carnival festivities. 
The pious extolled him as an autlior of devotional lauds 
and mystery-plays, a profound theologian, a critic of ser- 
mons. Ho was no less famous for his jokes and repartees 
than for his pithy apothegms and maxims, as good a 
judge of cattle as of statues, as much at homo in the bosom 
of his family as in the riot of an orgy, as ready to discourse 
on Plato as to plan a campaign or to plot the death of a 
dangerous citizen. 

An apologist may always plead that Lorenzo was the 
epitome of his nation's most distinguished qualities, that 
the versatility of the Eenaissanco found in him its fullest 
incarnation. It was the duty of Italy in the fifteenth cent- 
ury not to establish religious or constitutional liberty, but 
to resuscitate culture. Before the disastrous wars of inva- 
sion had begun, it might well have seemed oven to patriots 
as though Florence needed a Msecenas more than a Camil- 
lus. Therefore, the prince who in liis own person combined 
all accomplishments, who knew by sympathy and counsel how 
to stimulate the genius of men superior to himself in special 
arts and sciences, who spent his fortune huishly on works 
of public usefulness, whose palace formed the rallying-point 
of wit and learning, whose council-chamber was the school 
of statesmen, who expressed his age in every word and 
9 
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every act, in his vices and his virtues, his crimes and gener- 
ous deeds, can not be fairly judged by an abstract standard 
of republican morality. It is nevertheless true that Lorenzo 
enfeebled and enslaved Florence. At his death he left her 
socially more dissolute, politically weaker, intellectually 
more like himself, tlian he found her. He had not the 
greatness to rise above the spirit of his century, or to make 
himself the Pericles instead of the Pisistratus of his repub- 
lic. In otlier words, he was adequate, not superior to, Ee- 
naissance Italv. 

This, tlien, was the man round whom the greatest schol- 
ars of tlio third i)eriod assembled, at whose table sat Angelo, 
l^oliziano, (-ristoforo Landino, Marsilio Ficino, Giovanni 
Pico delhi Mirandola, Leo Battista Alberti, Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti, Luigi Pulci. The mere enumeration of these 
names suffices to awake a crowd of memories in the mind of 
tliose to wliom Italian art and poetry are dear. Lorenzo's 
villas, wliere this brilliant circle met for grave discourse or 
social converse, heiglitening the sober pleasures of Italian 
country life with all that wit and learning could produce of 
delicate and rare, have been so often sung by poets and 
celebrated by historians that Careggi, Caffagiolo, and Poggio 
a Cajano are no less familiar to us than the studious shades 
of Academe. " In a villa overhanging the towers of Flor- 
ence," writes the austere Ilallam, moved to more than usual 
eloquence in the spirit-stirring beauty of his theme, " on the 
steep slope of that lofty hill crowned by 'the mother city, 
the ancient Fiesole, in gardens which Tully might have 
envied, with Ficino, Landino, and Politian at his side, he 
delighted his hours of leisure with the beautiful visions of 
Platonic philosophy, for which the sunmier stillness of an 
Italian sky appears the most congenial accompaniment.'' 
As we climb the steep slope of Fiesole or linger beneath the 
rose trees that shed their petals from Careggi's garden walls, 
once more in our imagination " the world's great age beginB 
anew " ; once more the blossoms of that marvelous spring 
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unclose. While the sun goes down beneath the mountains 
of Carrara, and the Apennines grow purple-golden, and 
Florence sleeps beside the silvery Arno, and the large Italian 
stars come forth above, we remember how those mighty 
master spirits watched the sphering of new planets in the 
spiritual skies. Savonarola in his cell below once more sits 
brooding over the servility of Florence, the corruption of a 
godless church. Michael Angelo, seated between Ficino 
and Poliziano, with the voices of the prophets vibrating in 
his memory, and with the music of Plato sounding in his 
ears, rests chin on hand and elbow upon knee, like his own 
Jeremiah, lost in contemplation, whereof the after-fruits 
shall be the Sistine Chapel and the Medicean tombs. Then, 
when the strain of thought, ^^ unsphering Plato from the 
skies," begins to weary, Pulci breaks the silence with a 
brand-new canto of Morgante, or a singing boy is bidden 
to tune his mandoline to Messer Angelo's last made baJr 
lattcu 



GIEOLAMO SAVONAEOLA. 

By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

[An Italian reformer, a member of the Dominican order of monks, 
bom 1452, executed 1498. His fervid eloquence as a preacher, and his 
fierce denunciation of the vice and corruption of the Italian Renais- 
sance speedily made Savonarola a power to be reckoned with in Floren- 
tine affairs. After the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the prophet's 
activity extended to political as well as religious ideals, and he 
preached an austere theocratic republic and the deposition of the Pope. 
The return of the Medici family to power was the downfall of Savona- 
rola's hopes ; and he and two of his companion reformers were stran- 
gled and their bodies burned.] 

We now visit San Gemignano in order to study some 
fading frescoes of Gozzoli and Ghirlandajo, or else for the 
sake of its strange feudal towers, tall pillows of brown stone, 
crowded together within the narrow circle of the town walls. 
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Very beautiful is tho prospect from these ramparts on a 
8])ring morning, when tho song of nightingales and the 
scent of acacia ilowers ascend together from the groTes upon 
tlie slopes beneath. The gray Tuscan landscape for scores 
and scores of miles all round melts into blueness, like the 
blueness of the sky, flecked here and there with wandering 
cloud-shadows. Let tliose who pace the grass-grown streets 
of the hushed citv remember that here the first flash of an- 
thentic genius kindled in Savonarola's soul. Here for the 
first time he i)rophesied, " The Church will be scourged, then 
regenerated, and this quickly." These are the celebrated 
three conclusions, the three points to which Savonarola in 
all hi3 prophetic utterances adhered. 

But not vet had he fuUv entered on his Yocation. His 
voice was weak, his style uncertain ; his soul, we may believe 
still wavering between strange dread and awful joy, as he 
beheld, through many a backward rolling mist of doubt, the 
mantle of the prophets descend upon him. Already he had 
abandoned the schoolmen for the Bible. Already he had 
learned by heart each voice of the Old and New Testaments. 
Pondering on their texts, he had discovered four separate 
interpretations for every suggestion of Sacred Writ. For 
some of the i)regnant utterances of the prophets he found 
hundreds, pouring forth metaphor and illustration in wild 
and dazzling profusion of audacious, uncouth imagery. 
The flame whicli began to smolder in him at San Gemig- 
nano burst forth into a blaze at Brescia, in 1486. Savona- 
rola was now aged thirty-four. " Midway upon the path of 
life," he opened the book of Revelation ; he figured to the 
people of Brescia the four-and-twenty elders rising to de- 
nounce the sins of Italv, and to declare the calamities that 
must ensue. He pictured to them their city flowing with 
blood. Ilis voice, which now became the interpreter of his 
soul, in \is resonance and earnestness and piercing shrillnesB, 
thrilled his hearers with strange terror. Already they bo- 
lieved his prophecy ; and twenty-six years later, when th© 
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soldiers of Gascon de Foix slaughtered six thousand souls 
in the streets of Brescia, her citizens recalled the apocalyp- 
tic warnings of the Dominican monk. 

As Savonarola is now launched upon his yocation of 
prophecy, this is the right moment to describe his personal 
appearance and his style of preaching. We have abundant 
material for judging what his features were, and how they 
flashed beneath the storm of inspiration. Fra Bartolommeo, 
one of his followers, painted a profile of him in the charac- 
ter of St. Peter Martyr. This shows all the benignity and 
grace of expression which his stern lineaments could as- 
sume. It is a picture of the sweet and gentle nature latent 
within the fiery arraigner of his nation at the bar of God. 
In contemporary medals the face appears hard, keen, uncom- 
promising, beneath its heavy cowl. But the noblest por- 
trait is an intaglio engraved by Giovanni della Comiole, now 
to be seen in the TJffizi at Florence. Of this work Michael 
Angelo, himself a disciple of Savonarola, said that art could 
go no further. We are therefore justified in assuming that 
the engraver has not only represented fully the outline of 
Savonarola's face, but has also indicated his peculiar expres- 
sion. 

A thick hood covers the whole head and shoulders. 
Beneath it can be traced the curve of a long and somewhat 
flat skull, rounded into extraordinary fullness at the base 
and side. From a deeply sunken eye-socket emerges, 
scarcely seen, but powerfully felt, the eye that blazed with 
lightning. The nose is strong, prominent, and aquiline, 
with wide nostrils, capable of terrible dilation under the 
stress of vehement emotion. The mouth has full, com- 
pressed, projecting lips. It is large, as if made for a torrent 
of eloquence ; it is supplied with massive muscles, as if to 
move with energy and calculated force and utterance. The 
jaw-bone is hard and heav}% the cheek-bone emergent ; be- 
tween the two the flesh is hollowed, not so much with the 
emaciation of monastic vigils as with the athletic exercise 
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of wrestling in the throes of prophecy. The face, on the 
wliolc, is ugly, but not repellent ; and, in spite of its great 
stron^th, it shows signs of feminine sensibility. Like the 
faces of Cicero and Demosthenes, it seems the fit machine for 
oratory. But the furnaces hidden away behind that skull, 
beneath that cowl, have made it haggard with a fire not to 
be found in the serenor features of the classic orators. 
Savonarola was a visionary and a monk. 

The discipline of the cloister left its trace upon him. 
The wings of dreams have winnowed and withered that 
chwk as tliey passed over it. The spirit of prayer quivers 
upon those ea<^er li])8. The color of Savonarola's flesh was 
brown ; liis nerves were exquisitely sensitive yet strong ; 
like a network of wrought steel, elastic, easily overstrained, 
tliey recovered their tone and temper less by repose than 
by tlio evohition of fresh electricity. With Savonarola fasts 
were succeeded by trances, and trances by tempests of ve- 
hement improvisation. From the midst of such profound 
debility that he could scarcely crawl up the pulpit steps, he 
would pass suddenly into the plenitude of power, filling the 
Dome of Florence with denunciations, sustaining his dis- 
course by no mere trick of rhetoric that flows to waste upon 
the lips of shallow preachers, but marshaling the phalanx 
of embattled arguments and pointed illustrations, pouring 
his tliought forth in columns of continuous flame, ming- 
ling figures of sublimest imagery with reasonings of seyerest 
accuracy, at one time melting his audience to tears, at 
another freezing them with terror, again quickening their 
souls with prayers and pleadings and blessings that had in 
them the sweetness of the very spirit of Christ. 

His sermons began with scholastic exposition; as they 
advanced, the ecstasy of inspiration fell upon the preacher, 
till the sympathies of the whole people of Florence gathered 
round him, met and attained, as it were, to single conscious- 
ness in him. lie then no longer restrained the impulse of 
his oratory, but became the mouth-piece of God, the in- 
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terpreter to themselves of all that host. In a fiery crescendo^ 
never flagging, never losing firmness of grasp or lucidity of 
vision, he ascended the altar-steps of prophecy, and, stand- 
ing like Moses on the mount between the thunders of God 
and the tabernacles of the plain, fulminated period after 
period of impassioned eloquence. The walls of the church 
re-echoed with sobs and wailings, dominated by one ringing 
voice. 

The scribe to whom we owe the fragments of these 
sermons at times breaks off with these words : " Here I was 
so overcome with weeping that I could not go on." Pico 
della Mirandola tells us that the mere sound of Savonarola's 
voice, startling the stillness of the Duomo, thronged through 
all its space with people, was like a clap of doom ; a cold 
shiver ran through the marrow of his bones, the hairs of his 
head stood on end, as he listened. Another witness reports : 
"These sermons caused such terror, alarm, sobbing, and 
tears that every one passed through the streets without speak- 
ing, more dead than alive." 

Such was the preacher, and such was the effect of his 
oratory. The theme on which he loved to dwell was this : 
" Eepent ! A judgment of God is at hand. A sword is sus- 
I)ended over you. Italy is doomed for her iniquity — ^f or the 
sins of the Church, whose adulteries have filled the world — 
for the sins of the tyrants who encourage crime and trample 
upon souls — ^for the sins of you people, you fathers and 
mothers, you young men, you maidens, you children that 
lisp blasphemy ! " Nor did Savonarola deal in generalities. 
He described in plain language every vice; ho laid bare 
every abuse ; so that a mirror was held up to the souls of 
his hearers, in which they saw their most secret faults ap- 
pallingly betrayed and ringed around with fire. He entered 
with particularity into the details of the coming woes. One 
by one he enumerated the bloodshed, tlie ruin of cities, the 
trampling down of provinces, the passage of armies, the 
desolating wars that were about to fall on Italy. You may 
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n\v\ pagoA of liis Hcrmons which 80cm like viyid narratives 
of what uftorwunl took ])lacc in the sack of Prato, in the 
Htoriniiig of liroHC'ia, in tlie battle of the Konco, in the 
<-iiviTn-imissac're of Vicenza. No wonder that he stirred his 
ttU(lii*iu?e to their center. The hell within them was re- 
vealed. The coming down above them was made mani- 
fest. Ezekiel and Jerrniiali were not more prophetic. 
Joliii crying to a generation of vi^K^rs, " Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand I " was not more weighty 
with the mission of autlientie inspiration. 

"I lK»gan," Savonarola writes himself with reference to a 
course of sermons delivered in 141)1 — "I began publicly to 
expound the Revelation in our (yliurch of St. Mark. Dur- 
ing the course of tlie year I continued to develop to the 
Florentiiu's these three propositions: That the Church 
wouhl be renewiM] in our time ; that before that renovation 
(lod would strike all Italy with a fearful chastisement; that 
these things would happen shortly." It is by right of the 
foresiglit of a new age, contained in these three famous so- 
called conclusions, tliat Savonarola deserves to be named the 
Prophet of tlie Renaissance. lie was no apostle of reform ; 
it did not occur to him to reconstruct the creed, to dispute 
the discipline or to criticise the authority of the Church, 
lie was no founder of a new order; unlike his predecessors, 
Dominic and Francis, he never attempted to organize a 
society of saints or preacliers ; unlike his successors, Caraffo 
the Theatine, and Loyola the Jesuit, he enrolled no militia 
for the defense of the faith, constructed no machinery for 
education. Starting with simple horror at the wickedness 
of the world, he had recourse to the old prophets. He 
steeped himself in Bible studies. He caught the language 
of Alalachi and Jeremiah. He became convinced that for 
the wickedness of Italy a judgment was imminent. From 
that conclusion he rose upon the wings of faith to the belief 
that a now age would dawn. The originality of his intui- 
tion consisted in this, that while Italy was asleep, and no 
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man trembled for the future, ho alono felt that the still- 
ness of the air was fraught with thunder, that its tran- 
quillity was like that which precedes a tempest blown 
from the very nostrils of the God of hosts. 



C^SAR BORGIA. 

By CHARLES YRIARTE. 

[Son of Pope Alexander VI, at first prelate, then soldier and states- 
man, bom about 1457, died 1507. All the contemporary annals con- 
cur in giving Csesar Borgia nearly every private vice, and stamp him 
as murderer, sensualist, and a man of ruthless ambition. Successively 
made bishop and cardinal in his earlier years, he was finally secular- 
ized and became Duke of Romagna and Valentinois. After having dis- 
possessed the rulers of many small principalities and united them into 
a duchy, he is believed to have nourished the scheme of founding 
a united Italy. After some years of vicissitudes Cesar lost his political 
ascendency by the election of a pope inimical to his interests, and his 
military power by the jealousy of the Kings of Franco and Spain. A 
consummate soldier and politician, he showed during the short period 
during which he exercised the functions of a ruler all the traits of a 
wise, upright, and public-spirited sovereign, in shining contrast with 
the hideous crimes which had blackened his career as a man. Gffsar 
Borgia was the model on which Machiavelli drew his " Prince," in the 
celebrated politico-historical treatise of that title.] 

Was CaBsar merely going straight before him, led by 
the insatiable ambition which lays hands upon all within 
its reach, or was he aiming at a distinct end, at the realiza- 
tion of a vast conception ? Granting that he had no dreams 
of reconstituting the kingdom of Central Italy himself, 
Florence at least felt herself threatened. As long ago as 
his first campaign, when, after making himself master of 
Imola and Forli, he was still besieging Cesena preparatory 
to his entry into Pesaro and his progress to Rome by way 
of Urbino, the Florentine Republic had sent Soderini on a 
mission to him, to find out his intentions and his terma^ 
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I'he following year, with increased anxiety, as she felt her- 
self up])roiU'he(l more closely through the taking of Arezzo, 
whicli liatl fallen into the hands of Caesar's troops, she sent 
him Machiavelli, the most clear-sighted of her secretaries. 
The 8]K*ctaclc of tlicse two champions face to face is one 
unique in liistory. From the day when he arrived in the 
camj), Machiavelli, who had recognized in the Duke of 
Valentinois a terrible adversary, felt that it was of vital in- 
terest to the state that he should not lose sight of him for 
a moment. As a jwint of fact, he never left his side np to 
the day when he siiw him hunted down like a wild beast, 
vanquislied by destiny, fettered beyond all power of doing 
harm to any one. 

Of course, we may refuse to accept the verdict of the 
secretary of the Florentine Kepublic. Gregorovius, the cele- 
brated author of the " liistory of the City of Rome in the 
^Middle Ages," goes so far as to say tlmt it is a reproach 
to the memory of the founder of political science that he 
made a blood-stained adventurer like Caesar the ^Italian 
^[essiah " — the precursor, in a word, of Italian unity. Again, 
P. Villari, in his fine work " X. Machiavelli e suoi tempi," 
says that the Florentine secretary, though he was an eye- 
witness of the actual deeds of Valentinois, made of him an 
imaginary personage, to whom he attributed the great ideas 
by which he himself was animated. 

Still, we have a right to point out that in liistory purpose 
is controlled by action. A great number of the heroic deeds 
and of the portentous decisions which have determined the 
lofty destiny of empires have not been the consequence of 
long premeditation ; they have often been the result of the 
passions and desires of mankind, or simply that of the need 
of action natural to a vigorous mind. Undoubtedly the 
immediate object of Alexander VI was the aggrandizement 
of his children, and the increase of their territory ; he cared 
only for the power of the Church insomuch as it augmented 
that of his own family, but the deeds accomplished by father 
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and son contributed none the less to reconstitute the tem- 
poral dominion of the Church — a work which, after its 
completion by Julius 11, was destined to continue for more 
than three centuries, from 1510 to I860. 

The ambitious Caesar himself was turning aside the cur- 
rent for his own particular advantage. When Julius II 
assumed the triple crown, the ofBcers who held the fortresses 
of Bomagna with one accord refused to give them up to 
the Church, considering them as the lawful conquest and 
personal property of their leader. Machiavelli looked only 
at the results ; this is the justification of the opinion which 
he expresses concerning Valentinois in his book, " H Prin- 
cipe," in the "Legazione," the "Descrizione dei fatti di 
Bomagna," and the " Decennale." He was present when 
these things were done; he calculated the effect of the 
events he witnessed. From his observation of Caesar at 
work, he noted the strength of his will and the resources of 
his mind, his strategic talents, and his administrative faculty ; 
and as within certain limits the acts of Valentinois tended 
toward a distinct goal, an ideal not unlike that at which he 
himself aimed, the Florentine secretary was not the man to 
be squeamish about ways and means. What did it matter 
to him whose hand struck at the despots of the petty prin- 
cipalities of Italy ? What cared he about the person^il am- 
bition of the man who, after overthrowing them, busied 
himself at once with the organization of their states, gave 
them laws, kept them under stern discipline, and ended by 
winning the affections of the people ? 

Once the idea of union was accepted, a prince of more 
blameless private life would succeed Caesar, and there was 
always so much progress made toward the realization of the 
great conception. The Sf orza had fallen ; the princes of 
the houses of Este and Mantua were not equal to such a 
task ; Lorenzo de' Medici was no soldier. Impatient to reach 
his end, Machiavelli cast his eyes around in vain ; nowhere 
could he find a personality capable of great undertakings. 
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Cu'sar ulono, with his youth and daring, quick to seize an 
opiHirtunity, frw fn>m scruples, im}>osing by his magniii- 
com*t» — Ciesar, who always went straight to the very core of 
a matter, a consummate soldier, full of high purposes and 
lofty 8c*heme8 — seenKHl the one man capable of aiming at 
the goal and attaining it. From that time forward, the 
i?ecn*tary made him the incarnation of his ideal prince, re- 
moving from his character the hideous elements which 
lurkeil beneath the fair exterior of the skillful diplomate and 
hanly soldier. 

Of these "higli purposes" of which Machiavolli speaks 
we have also other i)roofs, without speaking of the, in a 
manner, pro])hetic declaration of the young cardinal who, at 
twenty, fixed his eyes on the example of the Koman Caesar, and 
took lus his motto " ci'M xi'MiXE c.ESARis OMEN." Some of 
the conteni]M)raries of the Duke of Valentinois have expressed 
tliemselvcs in distinct tenns regarding him. We have hero 
some real revelations of his personal intentions which are 
free from tlie iq)rvs coup of the judgments pronounced by 
later historians. Speaking of the war which the Spaniards 
were carrying on to prevent the Pope from extending his 
dominions beyond tlie Neapolitan frontier, Signor Villari 
recognizes the fact that Alexander VI had declared his in- 
tention of making Italy " all one piece." As for Caesar, wo 
read in the dispatclies of Collenuccio, the ambassador of 
Ferrara, that Francesco ^laria, Duke of Urbino, had taken 
into his service a secretarv who had been for some time in 
CiTsar's employ, and that tins person averred that he had 
heard the Duke of Romagna say that ho had " deliberately 
resolved to make himself King of Italy, ^^ Here we have it 
in so many words. 

As regards Machiavelli, could we collect in one page all 
the traits of character sketched from nature, scattered here 
and there in his dispatches to the Florentine Signoria, we 
should have a literary portrait of Valentinois, signed with 
the name of the most sagacious observer that ever honored 
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Italian diplomacy. Caesar had never learned the art of war, 
yet it would be impossible to pass with greater facility from 
the Consistory to the camp than he did. He was no mere 
warrior. Brave and impetuous as he was, he had more serious 
work in hand than the exchanging of sword-thrusts. He 
was at once a general, a strategist, and an administrator. 
Hardly had he taken a town when he made laws for it, and 
organized its administration ; the breaches in its fortifica- 
tions were repaired, and its defense and retention made as 
safe as if the conquest were final. No sooner had Imola, 
Forli, and Cesena fallen into his power, than he sent for 
Leonardo da Vinci to provide for a sufficient supply of 
water, to repair the fortresses, and to erect public monu- 
ments. He founded Monts de PtetS^ set up courts of justice, 
and- did the work of civilization everjrwhere. The cities 
which fell under his sway never misunderstood his efforts ; 
they looked back on the time of his supremacy with regret. 

** This lord is ever noble and magnificent ; when his sword is in 
his hand, his courage is so great that the most arduous undertak- 
ings seem easy to him ; in the pursuit of glory or advantage he 
shrinks from no toil or fatigue. He has the good-will of his sol- 
diers ; he has secured the best troops in Italy : it is thus that he 
makes himself formidable and victorious. Add to this, that for- 
tune is constantly favorable to him. He is of solitary habits, and 
he possesses craft, promptness, the spirit of order and good for- 
tune ; he has an extraordinary power of profiting by opportunity 
very secret (molto segreto). He controls himself with prudence ; 
(ffran eonamtare delta occanone.^^) 

So Machiavelli warned the Florentines not to treat Caesar 
** like the other barons, but as a new power in Italy, with 
whom they might conclude treaties and alliances, rather 
than offer him an appointment as condottiere.^^ The purely 
military element, which was Machiavelli's speciality, did 
not escape the attention of the secretary. Once he had 
found the right man, the next requisite was the proper tool 
to work with — that is, the army ; and so, when he saw these 
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\v(>Il-(1isciplino(I battalions, and tho perfect order that 
ei^iiod among thoni, tho system of supplies secured by 
troatiots tlio reguhir equipment^ and, above all, the formida- 
ble artillory, ^^ in wliich department Cassar alone is as strong 
as all tho sovereigns of Italy put together,** the Secretary 
of the Republic recognized in Ciesar a bom commander, for 
whom he prophesied the most lofty career. 

Caesar's life was very short, and the vicissitudes of his 
fortune followed each other in rapid succession. In youth 
he wius a murderer, in youth a conqueror, and in youth ho 
died. His period of activity as a general extended from tho 
autum of \W^ to April, 1503, and his actual reign as Duko 
of K()ma<rua hunted onlv two vears. 

On the *^r»tli of January, 1500, having accomplished the 
first half of his tjisk, he entered Rome as a conqueror — on 
which occasion a representation was given of the triumph 
of Ca\^ir with tho various episodes of the life of the Roman 
Civsar shown in iahhaux vivanis^ suggested by the painter 
Mantegniu Eleven allegorical cars started from the Piazza 
Navona, Borgia himself, crowned with laurel, representing 
in his own ])erson the conqueror of the world. Before his 
departure for his second campaign, he had, as wo have al- 
ready seen, caused tho assassination of Lucrezia's second 
husband, Alfonso de Bisceglie, to prepare for the third mar- 
riage of his sister, who was this time to become Duchess of 
Ferrara, and thus secure him an alliance which would for- 
ward his projects as Duko of Romagna. On the 27th of 
September, 1500, ho left Rome again to complete his work, 
but returned quickly to take part in the war which the King 
of Franco had carried into the Neapolitan kingdom, when 
he possessed himself of tho city of Capua, thus acquitting 
his obligation toward his protector, Louis XII. On tho 
20tli of November his father changed his title of Vicar of 
the Holy See to that of Duko of Romagna. 

The year 1503 proved an eventful one for him. No 
longer contented with his duchy, he prepared to attack Bo- 
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logna and to threaten Florence. The day before he set 
forth on this great undertaking, on the 5th of August, he as- 
sisted, together with Alexander VI, at a banquet given in the 
yineyard of the Cardinal of Cometo, at the gates of Rome. 
On their return both were taken ill so suddenly that the 
cardinal was suspected of having poisoned them. The old 
man breathed his last on the 18th of August. Caesar, 
younger and more vigorous, struggled against his malady 
with extraordinary energy. He wrapped himself, as in a 
cloak, in the still quivering carcass of a newly disemboweled 
mule to overcome the shiverings brought on by fever, and 
then was thrown, still covered with blood, into a vessel of 
iced water, to bring about the reaction necessary to save his 
life. This man of iron seemed to prevail against Nature 
herself. He knew that, once his father dead and himself 
unable to move, all his enemies would rush upon him at 
once to crush him. It was the decisive moment of his life. 
He first sent his bravo, Micheletto, to seize the pontifical 
treasure, thus making sure of a sum of three hundred 
thousand ducats, the sinews of resistance. The nine thou- 
sand men-at-arms under his orders, the one disciplined force 
in the city, made him master of Eome ; the Sacred College 
set all their hopes upon this dpng man, for he alone pos- 
sessed sufficient authority to prevent anarchy. 

It is a strange spectacle — the representatives of all na- 
tions accredited to the Holy See assembling at his bedside 
to negotiate with him, and Caesar, weak and helpless as he 
is, making himself responsible for the preservation of order, 
while the Sacred College formed itself into conclave to elect 
the new Pope. In order not to put any pressure upon the 
cardinals by his presence, the Duke of Valentinois retired 
to Nepi. He left Eome, carried on the shoulders of his 
guards, livid and shivering with fever. Around his litter 
walked the ambassadors of Spain, France, and the empire, 
and mingled with the troops could be seen his mother Va- 
nozza, his brother Squillace, and his sister-in-law Sancha — 
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all three in danger of their lives in excited Rome. One of 
the Borgias had been killed, and Fabio Orsini, descendant 
of one of the Koman barons ruined by Alexander VI, had 
stee|)ed his hands in the detested blood, and sworn to visit 
all who bore that hated name with the same fate. 



CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

[Thomas Wolsey, lx)m of low origin 1471, died 1530. After a uni- 
versity education and taking priest's orders he was rapidly made pri- 
vate chaplain to llcnry VII, and, on the accession of Henry VIII, he 
became the favorite of the new king, and soon afterward lord chancel- 
lor and canlinal. Wolsey's diplomatic and ministerial genius became 
one of the great powers in Europe while he managed English affairs, 
a jwriod of about eleven years, and at home his magnificence rivaled 
that of the king himself. His fall from power grew out of his opposi- 
tion to the king's marriage with Anne Bolejm.] 

Thomas Wolsey was the son of a wealthy townsman of 
Ipswich, wliose ability had raised him into notice at the 
close of tlie preceding reign, and who had been taken by 
Bishop Fox into the service of the crown. His extraordi- 
nary powers hardly, perliaps, required the songs, dances, 
and carouses with his indulgence in which he was taunted 
by his enemies, to aid him in winning the favor of the young 
sovereign. From the post of favorite he soon rose to that of 
minister. Henry's resentment at Ferdinand's perfidy en- 
abled Wolsey to carry out a policy which reversed that of 
his predecessors. The war had freed England from the fear 
of French pressure. Wolsey was as resolute to free her from 
the dictation of Ferdinand, and saw in a French alliance 
tlie best security for English independence. In 1514 a 
treaty was concluded with Louis. The same friendship 
was continued to his successor, Francis I, whose march 
across the Alps for the reconquest of Lombardy was facili- 
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tated by Henry and Wolsey, in the hope that while the war 
lasted England would be free from all fear of attack, and 
that Francis himself might be brought to ineyitable ruin. 
These hopes were defeated by his great victory at Marig- 
nano. But Francis, in the moment of triumph, saw him- 
self confronted by a new rival. Master of Castile and Ara- 
gon, of Naples and the Netherlands, the new Spanish king, 
Charles V, rose into a check on the French monarchy such 
as the policy of Henry or Wolsey had never been able to con- 
struct before. 

^he alliance of England was eagerly sought by both 
sides,' and the administration of Wolsey, amid all its cease- 
less diplomacy, for seven years kept England out of war. 
The peace, as we have seen, restored the hopes of the New 
Learning ; it enabled Colet to reform education, Erasmus to 
undertake the regeneration of the Church, More to set on 
foot a new science of politics. But peace, as Wolsey used 
it, was fatal to English freedom. In the political hints 
which lie scattered over the " Utopia," More notes with bit- 
ter irony the advance of the new despotism. It was only in 
" Nowhere " that a sovereign was " removable on suspicion 
of a design to enslave his people." In England the work of 
slavery was being quietly wrought, hints the great lawyer, 
through the law. " There will never be wanting some pre- 
tense for deciding in the king's favor ; as that equity is on 
his side, or the strict letter of the law, or some forced inter- 
pretation of it ; or if none of these, that the royal preroga- 
tive ought, with conscientious judges, to outweigh all otlier 
considerations." 

We are startled at the precision with which More maps 
out the expedients by which the law courts were to lend 
themselves to the advance of tyranny till their crowning 
judgment in the case of ship-money. But behind these 
judicial expedients lay great principles of absolutism, which, 
partly from the example of foreign monarchies, partly from 
the sense of social and political insecurity, and yet more 
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from the isolated position of the crown, were gradually 
winning their way in public opinion. " These notions," he 
goes boldly on, " are fostered by the maxim that the king 
can do no wrong, however much he may wish to do it ; that 
not only the proj)erty but the persons of his subjects are his 
own ; and that a man has a right to no more than the king's 
goodness thinks fit not to take from him." In the hands of 
Wolsey these maxims were transformed into principles of 
state. The checks which had been imposed on the action 
of the sovereign by the presence of great prelates and nobles 
at his council were practically removed. All authority was 
concentrated in the hands of a single minister. Henry had 
munificently rewarded Wolsey's services to the crown. He 
had been promoted to the See of Lincoln and thence to the 
Archbisliopric of York. Henry procured his elevation to 
the rank of cardinal, and raised him to the post of chan- 
cellor. The revenues of two sees whose tenants were 
foreigners fell into his hands ; he held the bishopric of 
"Winchester and the abbacy of St. Albans ; he was in re- 
ceipt of pensions from France and Spain, while his 
official emoluments were enormous. His pomp was al- 
most roval. 

A train of prelates and nobles followed him wherever he 
moved ; his household was composed of five hundred per- 
sons of noble birth, and its chief posts were held by knights 
and barons of the realm. He spent his vast wealth with 
princely ostentation. Two of his houses — Hampton Court 
and York House, the later Whitehall — ^were splendid enough 
to serve at his fall as royal palaces. His school at Ipswich 
was eclipsed by the glories of his foundation at Oxford, 
whose name of Cardinal College has been lost in its later 
title of Christ-church. Nor was this magnificence a mere 
show of power. The whole direction of home and foreign 
affairs rested with Wolsey alone ; as chancellor he stood at 
the head of public justice; his elevation to the office of 
legate rendered him supreme in the Church. Enormous as 
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was the mass of work which he nndertook, it was thoroaghly 
done ; his administration of the royal treasury was econom- 
ical ; the number of his dispatches is hardly less remarkable 
than the care bestowed upon each ; even More, an avowed 
enemy, confesses that as chancellor he surpassed all men's 
espectations. The court of chancery, indeed, became eo 
crowded throngh the character of expodition and justice' 
which it gained under his rule that eubordinate courts had 
to be created for its relief. It waa this concentration of all 
secular and ecclesiastical power in a single hand which ac- 
customed England to the personal government which began 
with Henry VIII ; and it was, above all, Wolscy's long 
tenure of the whole Papal authority within the realm, and 
the consequent suspension of appeals to Rome, that led men 
to acquiesce at a later time in Henry's claim of religious su- 
premacy ; for, proud as was Wolsey's bearing and high as 
were his natural powers, he stood before England aa the 
mere creature of the king. Greatness, wealth, authority he 
held, and oivncd he held, simply at the royal will. In rais- 
ing his low-bom favorite to the head of Church and state, 
Henry was gathering all religious as well as all civil author- 
ity into his personal grasp. The nation which trembled 
before Wolsey leai'ned to tremble before the king who could 
destroy Wolsey by a breath. 



FRANCISCO PIZAERO. 

Br WILLIAM HICKLIKG PRESCOTT. 

[One of the Span t conque ors of America, bom about 1471, died 
1541, The ill git mate on of a Spanish general, his childhood was 
spent in a peasant hut G ng as an adventurer to the New World, 
ht took part in al rap tant expeditions, among thom Balboa's 

wulement of Dan n In 1 4 Pizarro, with a brother adventurer, 
Almagro, in an att mpt n ^ w Grenada, got intelligence of the great 
PeruTi&ti empu^ of the Incas It was not till 1531 that Pizarro, bav- 
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in^ scouhmI full commission and extraordinary concessions from 
('hurh»s v., was able to raisi* a force of two hundred and fifty men to 
attempt the contiui'st, which was brilliantly successful. He reigned 
as vKiToy, and was finally assassinated by a son of his old comrade 
Almagro, whom he had put to death.] 

PiZAKRO waa tall in stature, well-proportioned, and with 
a countenance not unplciusi ng. Bred in camps, with noth- 
ing of the iK)lish of a court, he liad a soldier-like bearing, 
and the air of one accustomed to command. But, though 
not ])olislic(l, tlicro wius no cniharrassment or rusticity in his 
address, which, where it served his purpose, could be plaus- 
ible and even insinuating. The proof of it is the favorable 
impression made by liim, on presenting himself, after his 
second cxi)edition — stranger as he was to all its forms and 
usages — at the punctilious court of Castile. 

I'nlike many of his countrymen, he had no passion for 
ostentatious dress, wliich he regarded as an incumbrance. 
The costume which he most affected on public occasions 
was a black cloak, with a white hat, and shoes of the same 
color ; the last, it is said, being in imitation of the Great 
Captain, whose character he had early learned to admire in 
Italy, but to whicli his own, certainly, bore very faint re- 
semblance. 

lie was temperate in eating, drank sparingly, and usually 
rose an liour before dawn, lie wiis punctual in attendance 
to business, and shrank from no toil. He had, indeed, 
great powers of patient endurance. Like most of his nation, 
he was fond of play, and cared little for the quality of those 
with whom he played ; though, when his antagonist could 
not afford to lose, he would allow himself, it is said, to be 
the loser — a mode of conferring an obligation much com- 
mended by a Castilian writer for its delicacy. 

Thougli avaricious, it was in order to spend, and not to 
hoard. His ample treasure, more ample than those, proba- 
bly, that ever before fell to the lot of an adventurer, wer© 
mostly dissipated in his enterprises, his architectural worka^ 
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and schemea of public improvoraent, which, in a country 
where gold and silver might bo said to liavo lost thoir valuo 
from their abundance, abaorbod an incredible amount of 
money. While ho regarded tho whole country, in a manner, 
aa his own, and distributed it freely among liia ca|)talT)H, it 
is certain that tlie princely grant of territory, with twduty 
thousand vasaalH, made to liim by the Crown, was never 
carried into effect ; nor did his heirs ever reap the benoUt 
of it. 

Though bold in action and not easily turned from his 
purpose, Pizarro was stow in arriving at a decision. This 
gavQ him un appearance of irrcBolution foreign to his char- 
acter. Perhaps the consoiousnees of this led him to adopt 
the custom of saying " No," at first, to applioante for fuvor j 
and afterward, at leisure, to reviao hie judgment, and gnwt 
what seemed to him expedient. He took the opposite eoame 
from his comrade Almagro, who, it was observed, generally 
said " ^ea," but too often failed to keep his promise. Thia 
was characteristic of tho careless and easy nature of tho 
latter, governed by impulse rather than principle. 

It is hanlly necessary to speak of t!ic courage of a man 
pledged to such a career as that of Pi/arro. Courage, in- 
deed, was a cheap quality among tho Spanish adventurers, 
for danger was their clement. But he possessed something 
liighcr than mere animal courage, in that constancy of pur- 
pose which waa rooted too deeply in his Tiatnixi to bo shaken 
by the wildest storm.' of fortune. It was this inflexible con- 
stancy which formed tho key to his character, and consti- 
tiiteil tlie secret of his success. A remarkable evidence of it 
fas given in his first expedition, among tho mangroves and 
dreary marshes of Choco. He saw his followers pining 
urnnnd him under the blighting malaria, wasting before an 
invisible enemy, and unalilc to strike a stroke in their own 
itttenHe.' Yet his spirit did not yield, nor did ho falter in 
bin enterprise. 

There is something oppressive to the imagination in this 
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Mar against nature. In the struggle of man against man, 
the spirit:) are raised by a contest conducted on equal terms ; 
but in a war with the elements we feel that, however bravely 
we may contend, we can have no power to controL Nor are 
we cheered on by the prospect of glory in such a contest ; 
for, in the capricious estimate of human glory, the silent 
endurance of privations, however painful, is little, in com- 
parison with the ostentatious trophies of victory. The laurel 
of the hero — alas for humanity that it should be so! — 
grows best on the battle-lield. 

This inllexible sj)irit of Pizarro was shown still more 
strongly wlien, in the little island of Gallo, he drew the line 
on the sand which was to separate him and his handful of 
followers from their country and from civilized man. He 
trusted that his own constancy would give strength to the 
feeble, and rally brave hearts around him for the prosecu- 
tion of liis enterprise. He looked with confidence to the 
future, and he did not miscalculate. This was heroic, and 
wanted only a nobler motive for its object to constitute the 
true moral sublime. 

Yet the same feature in his character was displayed in a 
manner scarcely less remarkable when, landing on the coast, 
and ascertaining the real strength and civilization of the 
Incas, he persisted in marching into the interior at the head 
of a force of less tlian two hundred men. In this he un- 
doubtedly proposed to himself the example of Cortes, so 
contagious to the adventurous spirits of that day, and 
especially to Pizarro, engaged as he was in a similar enter- 
prise. Yet the hazard assumed by Pizarro was far greater 
than that of the conqueror of Mexico, whose force was 
nearly three times as large, while the terrors of the Inca 
name — however justified by the result — were as widely 
spread as tliose of the Aztecs. 

It was, doubtless, in imitation of the same captivating 
model tliat Pizarro planned the seizure of Atahualpa. But 
the situations of the two Spanish captains were as dissimilar 
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as the manner in which their acts of yiolenco were con- 
ducted. The wanton massacre of the Peruyians resembled 
that perpetrated by AWarado in Mexico, and might Iiave 
been attended with consequences as disastrous if the Peru- 
vian character had been as fierce as that of the Aztecs. 
But the blow which roused the latter to madness broke the 
tamer spirits of the Peruvians. It was a bold stroke, which 
left so much to chance that it scarcely merited the name of 
policy. 

When Pizarro landed in the country, he found it dis- 
tracted by a contest for the crown. It would seem to have 
been for his interest to play off one party against the other, 
throwing his own weight into the scale that suited him. 
Instead of this, he resorted to an act of audacious yiolence 
which crushed them both at a blow. His subsequent career 
afforded no scope for the profound policy displayed by 
Cortes, when he gathered conflicting nations under his ban- 
ner and directed them against a common foe. Still less did 
he have the opportunity of displaying the tactics and admi- 
rable strategy of his rival. Cortes conducted his military 
operations on the scientific principles of a great captain at 
the head of a powerful host. Pizarro appears only as an 
adventurer, a fortunate knight-errant. By one bold stroke 
he broke the spell which had so long held the land under 
the dominion of the Incas. The spell was broken, and the 
airy fabric of their empire, built on the superstition of ages, 
vanished at a touch. This was good fortune, rather than the 
result of policy. 

But, as no picture is without its lights, we must not, in 
justice to Pizarro, dwell exclusively on the darker features 
of his portrait. There was no one of her sons to whom 
Spain was under larger obligations for extent of empire, 
for his hand won for her the richest of the Indian jewels 
that once sparkled in her imperial diadem. When we con- 
template the perils he braved, the sufferings he patiently 
endured, the incredible obstacles he overcame, the magnifi- 
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cent results he effected with his single arm, as it were, un- 
aiiled by the government — though neither a good nor a great 
man, in the highest sense of that term — it is impossible not 
to regard him as a very extraordinary one. 



IIEENANDO CORTfiS. 

By WILLIAM lllCKLING PBESCOTT. 

[The Spanish conqueror of Mexico, bom 1485, died 1547. Bom of 
a noble nice, he was ethicated at the University of Salamanca, but soon 
devotiMl his attention to arms. lie turned his eyes to America in 1504, 
and sailin*; thither, held various minor offices of trust, civic and mUi- 
tary, till the disi-overy of Mexico. Cortes was appointed by Velasquez, 
the p>vernor-^eneral, to the command of the new expedition designed 
for Mexico in 1518. Though afterwartl superseded by his jealous su- 
jH*rior, he succeeded in evading the enforcement of the decree, and 
landed at Tabasco, ^lexico, on March 4, 1519. He burned his ships 
and committed himself to success or death. His army contained only 
five hundred and fifty Spaniards, but with these, and the native allies- 
whom he seduceil by his arts, he conquered the Mexican Empire in 
little more than two years. Though he was rewarded with titles and 
wealth, he was ungratefully treated by the king — a common fate of the 
great servants of Spain — and died in retirement, out of court favor.] 

Cortes, at the time of the Mexican Conquest, was thir- 
ty-tliree or thirty-four years of age. In statare he waa 
ratlier above the middle size. His countenance was pale, 
and his large dark eye gave an expression of gravity to his 
countenance not to have been expected in one of his cheer- 
ful temperament. His figure was slender, at least till later 
life ; but his chest was deep, his shoulders broad, his frame 
muscular and well proportioned. It presented the union of 
agility and vigor which qualified him to excel in fencing, 
horsemansliip, and the other general exercises of chivalry. 
In his diet he was temperate, careless of what he ate, and 
drinking little ; while to toil and privation he seemed per- 
fectly indifferent. His dress — ^f or he did not disdain the im- 
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encbas to I 



pressioa produced by each adventitioos aids — was encb a 
set off his handsome figure to adtanta^ neither gaudy, nor 
strikiog, nor nch. He vore few ornament^ and o^aally the 
eame, hut those were of £ gi'eat price. HU manners, frank 
and eoldier-like, concealed a most coot and calcnlating Epirit, 
With his gayest homor there mingled a settled air of resoln- 
tiou which made those who approached him feel that ihcy 
must obey; and which infused something like awe into the 
attachment of hie most devoted followers, Snch a combina- 
tion, in which lore was tempered by authority, was the one 
probably best calculated to inspire derotion in the rough 
and turbulent apirits among whom his lot was to be cast 

The history of the Conquest ia necessarily that of Cort^ 

who is, if I may so say, not merely the soul bat the body of 

the enterprise ; present ererjwhere in person, out in the 

thick of the fight, or in the building of the works, with hia 

Eword or with hiii musket, sometimes leading his soldiers, 

and sometimes directing his little navy. Tbe negotiatioiis, 

'itrignes, correapondence, are rU conducted by him ; and, 

'ike CiBsar, he wrote hia own Commentaries in the heat of 

'he stirring scenes which form the subject of them. Hia 

character is marked with the most opposite traits, emhrac- 

^rig qualities apparently the most incompatible. He was 

Avaricious, yet liberal ; bold to desperation, yet cautious and 

^Calculating in his plans ; magDanimous, yet very cunning ; 

'Courteous and affable in his deportment, yet inexorably 

^"tem ; lax in hia notions of morality, yet {not uncommon) a 

^^«1 bigot. 

The great feature in his character was constancy of pur- 
X^ose; a constancy not to be daunted by danger, nor baffled 
t>y disappointment, nor wearied out by impediments and 
'S.elays. 

He was a knight-errant in the literal sense of the word, 
^f all the band of adventurous cavaliers whom Spain, in the 
sixteenth century, sent forth on the career of discovery and 
<2onquest, there was none more deeply filled with the spirit 
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of romantic enterprise than Hernando Cortes. Dangers and 
<lif!i('ulties, iiiKtead of deterring, seemed to have a charm in 
his eyes. They were necessary to rouse him to a full con- 
st 'iousiiess of his i)owers. He grappled with them at the 
outs(?t, und, if 1 may 8o ex])reH8 myself, seemed to prefer to 
take his enterpri.ses by the most difllicult side. He con- 
ceived, at the first moment of his landing in Mexico, the de- 
sipi of its oonfiuest. When he saw the strength of its civili- 
zjitioii, he was not turned from his purpose. When he was 
assiiiied hy the superior foree of Narvaez, he still persisted 
in it ; und when he was driven in ruin from the capital, he 
still cherished his ori^nnal idea. How successfully he car- 
ried it into execution, we have seen. After the few years of 
reposes whirl) ^'U('(■e<'ded the Conquest, his adventurous spirit 
impelled him to that dreary march across the marshes of 
Chiapa; and, after another interval, to seek his fortunes on 
the stormy (alifornian gulf. When he found that no other 
continent remained for him to conquer, he made serious 
proposals to the emperor to equip a fleet at his own expense, 
with which he would siiil to the Moluccas, and subdue the 
S])ice Islands for the crown of Castile ! 

This spirit of knight-errantry might lead us to under- 
value his talents as a general, and to regard him merely in 
the light of a lucky adventurer. But this would be doing 
him injustice; for Cortes was certainly a great general, if 
that man be (mc. who performs great achievements with the 
rej:ourf;es which his own genius has created. There is prob- 
ably no instance in history where so vast an enterprise has 
been achieved by means apparently so inadequate. He may 
be truly said to have effected the conquest by his own re- 
sources. If he was indebted for his success to the co-opera- 
tion of the Indian tribes, it was the force of his genius that 
obtainetl command of such materials. lie arrested the arm 
that was lifted to smite him, and made it do battle in his 
behalf. He beat the Tlascalans, and made them his stanch 
allies. He beat the soldiers of Xarvaez, and doubled his 
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effeoti?e force by it. When bia own men doaerted him he 
did not desert himeelf. He drew them back by degrees, and 
compelled them to act by bia will till they were all aa one 
man. Ke brought together the moet miscellaneous coUec- 
tiou of mercenaries who ever foaght under one Btandard — 
adveDtarera from Cuba and the isles, craving for gold ; 
hidalgos, who came from the old country to win laurela ; 
broken-down cavaliers, who hoped to mend their fortunes 
in the New World ; vagalMnds flying from justice ; the grasp- 
ing followers of Narvaez, and his own reckless ?etenuu — 
men with hardly s common tie, and burning with the spirit 
of jealousy and faction ; wild tribes of the natives from all 
parts of the country, who had been sworn enemies from 
their cradles, and who had met only to cut one another's 
throatd and to procure victims for eacrilice ; men, in short, 
differing in race, in language, and in intereste, with scaroely 
anything in common among tliem. Yet this motley con- 
gregation was assembled in one camp, compelled to bend 
to the will of one man, to consort togetJier in harmony, to 
breathe, as it were, one spirit, and to move on a common 
principle of action ! It is in this wonderful power over the 
discordant masses thus gathered under his banner that we 
recognize the genius of the great commander no leas than in 
the skill of his military operations. 

His power over the minds of his eoldiera was a natural 
result of their confidence in his abilities. Itut it is also to 
be attributed to his popular manners — that happy union of 
authority and companionship which fitted him for the com- 
mand of a band of roving adventurers. It would not have 
done for him to have fenced himself round with the stately 
reserve of a commander of regular forces. lie was embarked 
with his men in a common adventure, and nearly on terms 
of Cfjuaiity, since he held his commission by no legal war- 
rant, lint while he indulged this freedom and familiarity 
with his soldiers, he never allowed it to interfere with their 
strict obedience, nor to impair the severity of discipline. 
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When ho had risen to higher consideration, althongli he 
afTected more state, he still admitted his veterans to the 
same intimacy. " lie preferred," says Diaz, " to be called 
' Cortes ' by us, to being called by any title ; and with good rea- 
son," continues the enthusiastic old cavalier, ^^ for the name 
of Cortes is as famous in our day as was that of Gsesar among 
the Komans, or of Hannibal among the Carthaginians.'^ He 
showed the same kind regard toward his ancient comrades 
in the very last act of his life ; for he appropriated a sum 
bv his will for the celebration of two thousand masses for 
the souls of those who Imd fought with him in the cam- 
paigns uf Mexico. 

His character has been unconsciously traced by the hand 
of a ma^itcr — 

*' And oft the chieftain deigned to aid 
And mingle in the mirth they made ; 
For thouj^h, with men of high degree, 
Tlic proudest of the proud was he, 
Yet, trained in camps, he knew the art 
To win the soldier's hardy heart. 
They love a captain to obey, 
Boisterous as March, yet fresh as May ; 
With open hand, and brow as free, 
Lover of wine and minstrelsy ; 
Ever the first to scale a tower, 
As venturous in a lady's bower ; 
Such buxom chief shall lead his host 
From India's fires to Zembla's frost." 

Cortes, without much violence, might have sat for this 
l)ortrait of Marmion. 

Cortes was not a vulgar conqueror. He did not conquer 
from the mere ambition of conquest. If he destroyed the 
ancient capital of the Aztecs, it was to build up a more 
magnificent capital on its ruins. If he desolated the land 
and broke up its existing institutions, he employed the short 
period of his administration in digesting schemes for intro- 
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dneing there a more improved culture and a higher civiliza- 
tion. In alJ his expeditions ho waa careful to study tho 

resources of the country, it^ social organization, and its 
physical capacities. He enjoined it on his captains to at- 
tend particularly to these objects. If he was greedy of gold, 
like moat of the Spanish cavaliers in the New World, it was 
not to hoard it, nor merely to lavish it in the support of a 
princely establishment, but to secure funds for prosecuting 
his glorious discoveriea. Witness hia costly expeditions to 
the Gulf of California. 

His enterpriaea were not undertaken solely for mercenary 
objects, as is shown by the various expeditions he set on 
foot for the discovery of a communication between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. In his schemoa of ambition he 
showed a respect for the interests of science, to be referred 
partly to the natural superiority of his mind, but partly, 
no doubt, to the influence of early education. It is, indeed, 
hardly possible that a jierson of hia wayward and mercurial 
temper should have improved his advantages at the univer- 
sity, but he brought away from it a tincture of scholarship 
Seldom found among the cavaliers of the period, and which 
Ijad its influence in enlarging his own conceptions. His 
<2elebrated letters are written with a simple elegance that, 
Hs I have already had occasion to remark, have caused them 
1:0 bo compared to the military narrative of Ciesar. It will 
"not be easy to find in the chronicles of the period a more 
concise yet comprehensive statement, not only of the events 
of hia campaigns, but of tho circumstances most worthy of 
notice in the character of the con<{uered countries. 

Cortes was not cruel ; at least, not cruel aa compared 
with most of those who followed hia iron trade. The path 
of the conqueror is necessarily marked with blood. He was 
not too scrupulous, indeed, in the execution of his plans. Ho 
swept away the obstacles which lay in his track ; and his 
fame is darkened by the commission of more than one act 
which hia boldest apologist will find it hard to vindicate. 
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But ho was not cnid. IIo allowed no outrage on his unre- 
sisting foes. This may seem small praise, but it is an excep- 
tion to the usual conduct of his countrymen in their con- 
(luests, and it is sometliing to be in advance of one's time. 
He was severe, it may be added, in enforcing obedience to 
his onlers for protecting their persons and their property. 
AVith his licentious crew, it was sometimes not without 
hazard tlmt he was so. After the Gonqnest, he sanctioned 
the system of repartimicntos ; but so did Colnmbns. He 
endeavored to regulate it by the most humane laws, and 
continued to suggest many important changes for amelio- 
rating the condition of the natives-. The b^t commentary 
on his conduct, in this respect, is the deference that was 
shown him by tlie Indians, and the confidence with which 
they appealed to him for protection in all their subsequent 
distresses. 

MARTIN LUTHER 

By THOMAS CABLYLE. 

[Leader of the German Reformation, bom 1488, died 1546. Edu- 
cated at the University of Erfurt, and originally intending to becomo 
a lawyer, ho was carried by religious enthusiasm into an Augnstinian 
convent After taking orders he became in a few yean Professor of 
Philosophy in the Wittenberg University, and Doctor of Theology. It 
was not till the promulgation of indulgences for sin, issned by Pope 
Leo V to raise funds for the building of the Cathedral of St. Peter's 
at Rome, that Luther took a stand antagonistic to the Roman Church. 
IIo posted ninety-five Ijatin theses on the door of the Wittenberg 
church as a protest, which contained the germ of the Protestant 
doctrine. This bold act kindled a fire throughout Europe. Lnther*s 
celebrated disputation with Doctor Eck, and his fieroe pamphlets 
against Rome, which were scattered broadcast by the press, added fuel 
to the flames, and he was soon supported by the sympathy and adher- 
ence of many of the nobles, particularly George of Saxony, the re- 
former's own electoral prince, as well as by the support of large masses 
of the people. Luther was excommunicated in 1520, and in the same 
year was summoned to answer before Charles V, the German emperor, 
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at the Diot of Worms. The reformer defended himself with great 
eloquence and vigor, but was placed under the ban of the Empire, and 
thenceforward became both a religious and political outlaw. The 
Lutheran reformation rapidly spread to France, Switzerland, the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, England, and Scotland, during the life of its 
apostle, and shook the power of the Roman hierarchy to its very 
center. Luther was protected in his work by a powerful band of Ger- 
man princes, and when he died the larger part of North G^ermany had 
accepted his doctrine. He was perhaps the most extraordinary figure 
of an ago prolific in great men.] 

The Diet of Worms and Luther's appearance there on 
the 17th of April, 1521, may be considered as the greatest 
scene in modem European history ; the point, indeed, from 
which the whole subsequent history of civilization takes its 
rise. After multiplied negotiations and disputations, it had 
come to this. The young Emperor Charles V, with all the 
princes of Germany, papal nuncios, dignitaries, spiritual and 
temporal, are assembled there : Luther is to appear and 
answer for himself, whether he will recent or not. The 
world's pomp and power sits there on this hand ; on that, 
stands up for God's truth one man, the poor miner, Uans 
Luther's son. Friends had reminded him of lluss, ad\ised 
him not to go ; he would not bo advised. A largo company 
of friends rode out to meet him, with still more earnest 
warnings; he answered, "Were there as many devils in 
Worms as there are roof-tiles, I would on." The people, on 
the morrow, as he went to the hall of the diot, crowded 
the windows and house-tops, some of them calling out to 
him, in solemn words, not to recant. " Whosoever denieth 
me before men I " they cried to him, as in a kind of solemn 
petition and adjuration. Was it not in reality a jKjtition 
too — the petition of the whole world lying in dark bondage 
of soul, pai'alyzed under a black spectral nightmare and 
triple-hatted chimera, calling itself Father in God, and 
what not — " Free us ; it rests with tlieo ; desert us not ! " 

Luther did not desert us. His speech of two hours dis- 
tinguished itself by its respectful, wise, and honest tone; 
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HubnuHHivo to wIintHoovor could liiwfully cliiim mibminion, 
not HubniiHHivo to iiiiy inoro thiin that His writings, ho 
wiul, woro piirtly hiH own, partly dorivcxl from tho Wonl of 
()(n1. Ah to whut wim IiIh own, humuu infirmity ontorcnl 
inU>it ; unguanhnl an^or, blin(huutH,many thinfifs, doubtloM, 
which it wore a bUwHing for liini could hoabolinh nltogothor. 
Hut m to what Htood on Hound truth and tlio Word of Oo<l, 
ho could not nntant it. ifow could ho? *^ Confuto mo," ho 
concluded, ** by proofH of Scripture, or oImo by ])lain, juRt 
argunituiU. I can not rocMint othcrwiHu; for it is neither 
Htife nor pnuhuit U) do aught againnt conHcionco. Hero 
Htand 1 ; i v.\\n do no other. Ood ariHiHt me I " It Ih, m wo 
Hay, th(^ gn^aU^st rnoiiHtnt in the modern liintory of men. 
llngllHh I'uriUniHni, Kngland and it^i Parliaments, A mericaM, 
and the vant work done in thcMe two centurioH; Krtuu;!! 
Uevolution, Kurope and its work everywhere at pnmnit — tho 
germ of it all lay then\ Had Ijuther in that moment done 
other, it had all been otherwimfl 'I'ho Kuropoan world waa 
linking him: Ami to mnk ever lower into faUeliood, nttig- 
nant putroHcence, huitliHomtf, iMM'.urHCMl death ; or, with what 
paroxyHui, to ciiHt the falM^hoodH out of mK\ and bo cured 
and live? 

Oreat warn, cont(MiiionH, and dinuniou followed out of 
thin lU^fornnition, whjrh lant down to our day, and are yet 
far from ended, (ireat talk and (Tiniination htiH b(H.m nuulo 
about these. They are lamentable, undeniable; but, afUT 
all, what luiH liuther or IiIh cause to tlo with them? It 
HeeiuH Htrange reasoning to cbiirgc the Ueformation with all 
this. When IIenMili»s turned tlu^ purifying river inU) King 
Augcfus'ssUbh^s, I have no doubt tluMM)nfusion that n*Hulted 
w}UM ('onsi(l(!rable all around, but I think it was not llctrcu- 
lcs*s bhiiuis it was sonuMitherV blamt^ ! ^V\\{\ H(*fornuiti(»n 
nii^bt brin«; what results it liked when it (Mune, but tho 
Ucfornuitinn simply (M)uld not help coming. 

Of Ijutlu^r I will add now, in refen»nce to idl theso wars 
and bloiMlshed, the noti(M^ablo fivct that none of them began 
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so long as he continued living. The controversy did not 
get to fighting so long as he was there. To me it is a proof 
of his greatness in all senses, this fact How seldom do wo 
find a man that has stirred up some vast commotion, who 
does not himself perish, swept away in it ! Such is the usual 
course of revolutionists. Luther continued, in a good de- 
gree, sovereign of this greatest revolution ; all Protestants, of 
what rank or function soever, looking much to him for 
guidance ; and he held it peaceably, continued firm at the 
center of it. A man to do this must have a kingly faculty ; 
he must have the gift to discern at all turns where the true 
heart of the matter lies, and to plant himself courageously 
on that, as a strong, true man, that other true men may rally 
round him there. He will not continue leader of men other- 
wise. Luther's clear, deep force of judgment, his force of 
all sorts — of silence^ of tolerance and moderation among 
others — are very notable in these circumstances. 

Tolerance, I say ; a very genuine kind of tolerance : he 
distinguishes what is essential, and what is not ; the unes- 
sential may go very much as it will. A complaint comes to 
him that such and such a reformed preacher "will not 
preach without a cassock." " Well," answers Luther, " what 
harm will a cassock do the man ? Let him have a cassock 
to preach in ; let him have three cassocks, if he find benefit 
in them ! " His conduct in the matter of Carlstadt's wild 
image-breaking ; of the Anabaptists ; of the Peasants' war, 
shows a noble strength, very different from spasmodic vio- 
lence. With sure, prompt insight, he discriminates what is 
what ; a strong, just man, he speaks forth what is the wise 
course, and all men follow him in that. Luther's written 
works give similar testimony of him. The dialect of these 
speculations is now grown obsolete for us, but one still 
reads them with a singular attraction. And, indeed, the 
mere grammatical diction is still legible enough. Luther's 
merit in literary history is of the greatest ; his dialect be- 
came the language of all writing. They are not well writ- 
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ton, thcRo four-and-twonty qnartos of his ; written hastily, 
with quite othor than literary objcct& But in no books 
have I found a more robust, genuine, I will say noble, faculty 
of a man than in these. A rugged honesty, homeliness, 
simplicity; a nigged, sterling sense and strength. lie 
flashes out illumination from him; his smiting idiomatic 
phrases seem to cleave into the very secret of the matter. 
(Jood humor too, nay, tender affection, nobleness, and depth. 
This man could have l>een a poet too ! He had to work an 
epic i>oom, and not write one. I call him a great thinker; 
OS, indeiMl, his greatness of heart already betokens that. 

Kichter wiys of Luther's words, "His words are half- 
battles." Tliey may l)e called so. The essential quality of 
him was, that ho could fight and conquer — that he was a right 
piece of human valor. No more valiant man, no mortal 
heart to he called hrnvcr^ that one has record of, ever lived 
in that Teutonic kindred whose character is valor. His 
defiance of the " devils " in Worms was not a mere boast, as 
the like might be if now spoken. It was a faith of Luther's 
that there were devils, spiritual denizens of the pit, con- 
tinually besetting men. Many times in his writings this 
turns up, and a most small sneer has been grounded on it 
bv some. 

In the room of the Wartburg, where he sat translating 
the Bible, they still show you a black spot on the wall, the 
strange memorial of one of these conflicts. Luther was 
translating one of the Psalms ; he was worn down with 
long labor, with sickness, abstinence from food ; there rose 
before him some hideous, indefinable image, which he took 
for the Evil One, to forbid his work. Luther started up with 
fiend-defiance, flung his inkstand at the specter, and it dis- 
appeared! The spot still remains there, a curious monu- 
ment of several things. Any ai)othecary's apprentice can 
now tell us w^hat we are to think of this apparition in a 
scientific sense ; but the man's heart that dare rise defiant, 
face to face, against hell itself, can give no higher proof of 
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iearlessness. The thing he will quail before exists not on 
this earth or imder it Fearless euough t " The devil is 
aware," writes he on one occasion, " that this does not pro- 
ceed out of fear in me. I have seen and defied innumerable 
devils," Of Duke George, of Leipaic, a great enemy of 
his, he said, " Duke George is not equal to one devil — far 
short of a devil ! If I had business at Leipsic, I would ride 
into Leipsie, though it rained Duke Georges for nine days 
running." What a reservoir of dukes to ride into ! 

At the same time, they err greatly who imagine that this 
man's courage was ferocity — mere coarse, disobedient obsti- 
nacy and savagery — as many do. Far from that. There 
may be an absence of fear, wliieh arises from the absence of 
thought or affection, from the presence of hatred and stupid 
fury. We do not value the courage of the tiger highly. 
AVith Luther it was far otherwise ; no accusation could be 
more unjust than this mere ferocious violence brought 
against him. A most gentle heart withal, full of pity and 
love, as, indeed, the truly valiant heart ever is. The tiger 
l)efore a stronger foe flies. The tiger is not what we call 
valiant, only fierce and cruel, I know few things more 
touching than those soft breathings of affection — soft as a 
child's or a mother's — in this great, wild heart of Luther, So 
honest, unadulterated with any cant ; homely, rude in their 
utterance ; pure as water welling from the rock. What, in 
fact, was all this downpressed mood of despair and reproba- 
tion which we saw in hia youth hut the outcome of pre- 
eminent, thoughtful gentleness, affections too keeu and 
pure ? It is the curse such men as the poor poet Cowper 
fall into. Luther, to a slight observer, might have seemed 
a timid, weak man ; modesty, affectionate, shrinking tender- 
ness the chief distinction of him. It is a noble valor which 
is roused in a heart like this, once stirred up into defiance, 
all kindled into a heavenly blaze. 

In Luther's " Table- Talk," a posthumous book of anec- 
dotes and sayings collected by his friends — the most inter- 
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fHtii);^ i)f)w of all tho lMM)kM proooodinj( from him — wo Iiavo 
iiuiiiy lM»uutiful, utuMmw'ious dirtpluyH of tho man and what 
Kort of nature \w hiul. Iliri iM^havior at tho doath-bod of hiH 
littlo dauf^hUT — ho Htill, ho groat and loving — is among tho 
most atTiM'ting things. IIo in n^nignod that his little Magda- 
liMK* nliould dio, yot loiigM int^xprcHnibly that sho might live 
— followH, in aw(*-stnirk thought, tho flight of hor little 
Houl through th()rM> unknown reahnn. Awestnick — most 
heart f(*lt, wo can mv ; and Hinceri* — for, af tor all dogmatic 
rn*(MlH and iirti(*h*.s he frrls what nothing it is that wo know 
or can know. His little Magdalene Hhall bo witli God, ari 
(rod wills; for LutluT, too, that is all. 

Once he looks out from his solitary Patmos, tho caatle of 
Cohurg, in the nii<hlle of tho night. Tho great vault of 
immensity, long (lights of clouds sailing thnnigh it^-<Iumh, 
gaunt, huge —who supports all thaiV " None over wiw tho 
pillars of it; yet. it is supported.*' (i<m1 HUp|)ort8 it. We 
nnist know thai Ood is great, that (io<l iR g<K)d ; and tnifit, 
where we can not see. Heturning homo from IxupHic onee, 
h(^ is struck hv the heautv of th<^ harvest-fleldH. How it 
stands, that golden yellow corn, (m its fair tajKjr Btem, it« 
gohlen head bent, all rich and waving there; tho meek 
earth, at. (fotTs kind bidding, luis ]>roduoiHl it oneo again — 
the bread of nuin ! In the garden of Wittenberg, one even- 
ing at sunset, a litth* bird has ]>erched for tho night That 
littl(> bird, wiys iiUther; above it are the stars and deep 
h(*aven of worlds; yet it has folded its little wings ; gone 
trust full v to rest there as in its home. Tho maker of it 
has given it, too, a homt^ ! Neither are mirthful turns 
wanting — there is a great, free, hunum heart in this 
man. 

The common speech of liim has a rugged noblcnosH; 
idiomatic, expressive, giMuiine; gleams here and thero with 
beautiful i>oetic, tints. One feels him to he a great brother 
nian. J I is love of music, indeed — is not this, as it wore, tho 
summary of all these afTeetions in him? Many a wild xuv- 
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ntterabilitylie spoke forth from him in the tones of his flute. 
The devils fled from his flute, he says. Death-defiance on 
the one hand, and such love of music on the other — I could 
call these the two opposite poles of a great soul ; between 
these two all great things had room. 

Luther's face is to me expressive of him. In Kranach's 
best portraits I find the true Luther. A rude plebeian face, 
with its huge, crag-like brows and bones — the emblem of 
rugged energy — at first, almost a repulsive face. Yet in the 
eyes especially there is a wild, silent sorrow ; an unnamable 
melancholy, the element of all gentle and fine affections ; 
giving to the rest the true stamp of nobleness. Laughter 
was in this Luther, as we said ; but tears also were there. 
Tears also were appointed him ; tears and hard toil. The 
basis of his life was sadness, earnestness. In his latter days, 
after all triumphs and victories, he expresses himself heart- 
ily weary of living. He considers that God alone can and 
will regulate the course things are taking, and that perhaps 
the day of judgment is not far. As for him, he longs for 
one thing — that God would release him from his labor, and 
let him depart and be at rest. They understood little of 
the man who cite this in discredit of him ! I will call this 
Luther a true great man; great in intellect, in courage, 
affection, and integrity ; one of our most lovable and precious 
men. Great, not as a hewn obelisk, but as an Alpine 
mountain ; so simple, honest, spontaneous ; not setting up 
to be great at all ; there for quite another purpose than 
being great ! Ah, yes, unsubduable granite, piercing far and 
wide into the heavens ; yet, in the clefts of its fountains, 
green, beautiful valleys with flowers ! A right spiritual hero 
and prophet ; once more, a true son of nature and fact, for 
whom these centuries, and many that are to come yet, will 
be thankful to Heaven. 
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IGNATIUS I)E LOYOLA (SAINT), 
FOUNDER OF THE ORDER OF JESUS. 

Ut Sir JAMKS STEPHEN. 

[IXin Inigo Ii(>iN*z (b* Ri't'iildo do Ixiyola, bom in 1491, died in 1556. 
Tilt! .scifin of Olio f>f tho noblest fuinilics in S|iain, he was oourtier and 
jMiMicr till \w wiuM M'vm'ly wouikUhI in defending the city of IVunpo- 
liina npiinst tho FnMioh. A pris(»iior and a cripple, he became a relig- 
ious ciithusiiist iiiid aM'oticand i-onmred the idea of forming a body 
of n*Ii^ii»iis soldiery for tlio dcfcnvo of the Roman hierarohj against 
\\w tLssiitilis of itn f(H*s. After studying for the priesthood and taking 
onlcrs. hf wi-iit to Koiiio iind with «omo difllculty persuaded the pontiff 
INiiil III, who (IhmkIimI the fanatie-iil diwipline of each an order as 
much lis he nM'o^nizrd its valuPf to is8uc a bull in sanction of his plan. 
The SiK'iety of Jesus was thus organized, and soon became, as it has 
contiiuKMl to lN\the most |N)wcrful bulwark of Romanism, the most 
active c«Miter of aggression and proi)agandism. The foundation of 
this <»rder is n^cognized by historians as an epoch in the history of re- 
ligion.] 

1)ks('KNm>ki) from an illustrious family, Ignatius had in 
his youth Ihhmi ii court ior and a cavalier, and, if not a poet, 
at l(*ast a cultivator of poetry. At the siege of Pftmpeluna 
his h»^ was broken, and, after the failure of mere vulgar 
leeelies, wius set by a touch from the hand of the prince of 
apostles. Yet St. Peter's therapeutic skill was less perfect 
than mi^ht have been expected from so exalted a chinir- 
^eon; for a splintxT still protruded through the skin, and 
the limb wtvs shrunk and shortened. To regain his fair pro- 
portions, Ignatius had himself literally stretched upon the 
rack ; and expiated by a long confinement to his couch this 
singular experiment to reduce his refractory bones and sin- 
ews. I^ooks of knighthood relieved the lassitude of sick- 
ness, and when these were exhi|usted, ho betook himself to a 
series of still more marvelous romances. In the legends of 
tlic Saints the diMibled soldier discovered a now field of emu- 
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lation and glory. Coniparod \rith their seU-caiiqiiestB and 
high rewards, the achiovemciits and tho rtiDowii of Roland 
and of Amadis waxed dim. Compared with the |>eerlesa 
damsel for whose Bmiles Pallodius hud fought and died, how 
traitscendently glorious tiie imago of female lovelinese and 
angelic purity which had irradiated the hermit's cell and 
the path of the way-worn pilgrims ! 

Far as the heavena are above tho earth would he the 
plighted fealty of the knight of the Virgin Mother beyond 
the noblest devotion of merely human chivalry. In her 
service he would cast hia shield over the Church which as- 
cribed to her more than celestial dignities, and bathe in the 
blood of her enemies the sword once desecrated to the mean 
Dnds of worldly ambition. Kor were these vows unheeded 
by lier to whom they were addressed. Environed in light, 
and clasping her infant to her bosom, she revealed herself to 
the adoring gaze of her champion. At that heavenly vision 
all fantasies of worldly and sensual delight, like exorcised 
demons. Bed from his soul into eternal exile. He rose, sus- 
pended at her shrine his secular weapons, performed there 
his nocturnal devotions, and with returning day retired to 
consecrate his future life to tho glory of the Virgo Deipara. 

To these erotic dreams succeeded stern realities ; convul- 
sive agonies of prayer, wiiilinga of remorse, and self-inflicted 
bodily torments. Exchanging dresses with a beggar, he 
lined his gabardine with prickly thorns, fasted to the verge 
of starvation, assumed tho demeanor of an idiot, became too 
loathsome for human contact, and then, plunging into a 
gloomy cavern, surrendered himself up to such wrestlings 
with the evil spirit, and to such vicissitudes of rapture and 
despair, that in the storm of turbid passions his reason had 
nearly given way. 

At the verge of madness, Ignatius paused. That noble 
intellect was not to be whelmed beneath the tempest in 
which so many have sunk, nor was hia deliverance to be ac- 
complished by any vulgar methods. Standing on the steps 
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of a DomiiiH'jui church, he n*cited the office of Our Lady, 
when siuhlciily heaven itself was laid open to the eyes of the 
worslu])er. That inelTable mystery which the author of the 
Athaniisian crtrd hiis lalxtrod in vain to enunciate in words, 
was dis<*lc»sed to him as an ol)ject, not of faith, but of actual 
si^ht. To his spiritualized sense was disclosed the actual 
]>nK*ess by whirh the Iiost is transubstantiated, and the other 
(Miristian verities which it is jKTmitted to common man to 
receive but as exercises of their belief, became to him the 
objects of innue<liate insiHvtion and of direct consciousness. 
For eight successive days his bo<ly reposed in an unbroken 
trance, while Iiis sjiirit thus imbibed disclosures for which 
the tonirues of men have no appro])riate language. 

Ignatius returned to this sublunary sphere with a mission 
not unmeet for an envoy from the empyrean world, of which 
he had thus iK'come a temponiry denizen. He returned to 
earth to establish a theocracv, of which he should himself 
be the lirst administrator, and to which every tribe and kin- 
dred of men should be subject. He returned no longer a 
sonlid, half-distracted anchorite, but, strange to tell, a man 
distinguished not more by the gigantic magnitude of his 
designs than by tlie clear gooil sense, the profound sagacity, 
the calm perseverance, and the flexible address with which 
he was to pursue them. History affords no more perfect 
illustration how readilv delirious enthusiasm and the shrewd- 
ness of the exchange may combine and harmonize in minds 
of the heroic order. A Swedenborg-Franklin reconciling 
in himself these antagonist propensities is no monster of the 
fancv. 

Of all the occupations to which man can devote the 
earlier years of his life, none probably leaves on the charac- 
ter an impress so deep and indelible as the profession of 
arms. In no other calling is the whole range of our sym- 
pathetic affections, whether kindly or the reverse, called 
into such habitual and active exercise, nor does any other 
stimulate the mere intellectual powers with a force so irre- 
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sistible when onco they are efEectually aronsed from their 
accoBtomed torpor, Loyola was a soldier to the last breath 
he drew, a general whose authority none might questiou, a 
comrade on whose cordiality all might rely, snstaining all 
the dangers and hardships he exacted from liis followers, 
and in his religious campaigns a strategist of consummate 
skill and most comprehensive survey. It was his maxim 
that war onght to be aggressive, and that even an inadequate 
force might be wisely weakened by detachments on a distant 
service, if the prospect of success waa such that tlje vague 
and perhaps exaggerated rumor of it would strike terror 
into nearer fooa and animate the hopes of irresolutfl allies. 
To conquer Lutherauism by converting to the faith of Rome 
the harbarous or half -civilized nations of the earth was, 
therefore, among the earliest of his projects. 

Though not in books, yet in the far nobler school of 
active and especially of military life, Loyola had learned 
the great secret of government — ^at least, of his government. 
It was that the social affections, if concentrated within a 
well-defined circle, possess an intensity and endurance un- 
rivaled by those passions of which self is the immediate 
object. He had the sagacity to perceive that emotions like 
those with which a Spartan or a Jew had yearned over the 
land and the institutions of their fathers — emotions stronger 
than appetite, vanity, ambition, avarice, or death itself — 
might be kindled in the members of his order; if he could 
detect and grasp those mainsprings of human action of 
which the Greek and the Hebrew legislators had obtained 
the mastery. Nor did he seek them in vain. 

Some unconscious love of power, a mind bewildered hy 
many gross superstitions and theoretical errors, and perhaps 
some tinge of insanity, may be ascribed to Ignatius Loyola ; 
but no dispassionate reader of his writings or of his life will 
question his integrity, or deny to him the praise of a devo- 
tion at once sincere, habitual, and profound. It is not to 
the glory of the reformers to depreciate the name of their 
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;rr^at(^•<t ant;i(;onist, or to think meanly of him to whom 
in(»n* than any other man it is owing that the Reformation 
w:l{ staviNi and thi* Church of Uomc rescued from her im- 
]H-n(iin^ il(M>m. 

From amid the controversies which then agitated the 
worM hiui enier^^eil two great truths, of which, after three 
liundred vears' dehate, we are vet to find the reconcilement 
It was true that the Ciiristian commonwealth should be one 
consentient hody, united under one supreme headland bound 
together a coninuinity of hiw, of doctrine, and of worship. 
Jt w;i.s also true that each nienilxT of that body must for 
]ii nisei f, on his own responsihility and at his own peril, 
remU'r tliat worshi}>, study that law, and seek the guidance 
of the Supreme Ruler. Here was a problem for the learned 
and wise, for srh(N»ls, and jiresses, and pulpits. But it is 
not l)y sages nor in the spirit of philosophy that such prob- 
lems re<eive their ])ra<-ti<al Holution. Wisdom may be the 
ultimate arbiter, hut it is seldom the immediate agent in 
hunuin aflairs. It is hy antagonist ])assions, prejudices, and 
fi>llies that the e(]ui])oise of this most belligerent planet of 
ours is chiefly j)resiTved, and so it was in the sixteenth cent- 
nry. Tlie (ierman pointe<l the way to that sacred solitude 
wliere heside the worsliiper himself none may enter; the 
Spaniard to that innumerable company which with one 
acfonl still chant the liturgies of remotest geiterations. 
Chieftains in the most momentous warfare of which this 
eartli had been the theatre since the subversion of paganism, 
eacli was a rival worthy of the other in capacity, courage, 
disinterestedness, and love of the truth, and yet how mar- 
velous the contrast ! 

Unalluring and, on the whole, unlovely as it is, the image 
of Loyola nnist ever command the homage of the world. 
\o other uninspired man, nnaide<l by military or civil power, 
and making no ap])eal to the passions of the multitude, has 
had the genius to conceive, the courage to attempt, and the 
success to establish a polity teeming with results at once so 
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momontons and bo distinctly foreseen. Amid hU ascetic 
follies and his half-crazy visions, and despite all the coarse 
daubing with which the miracle- monge re of his church hare 
defaced it, hia character is destitute ueither of gublimity nor 
of grace. Men felt that there had appeared among them 
one of those monarchs wlio reign in right of their own 
native supremacy, and to whom the feebler will of others 
must yield either a ready or a reluctant allegiance. It was 
a conviction recorded by Jiia disciples on hia tomb in these 
memorable and significant words : " Whoever thou mayst 
be who hast portrayed to thine own imagination Pompey nor 
Cassar or Alexander, open thine eyes to the truth, and let 
tliis marble teach thee how much greater a conqueror than 
they wa3 Ignatius." 



THOMAS CROMWELL, EARL OF ESSEX. 

Bi JOHN KICHARD GREEN. 

[Bom about 1498. oiccut^d 1540. Cromwell began hiii public 
career as secretary of Cardinal Wolsey, and mnde a brilliant reputation 
for administrative ability before his patron's fall. He acquired the 
notice of Ilenry VIII by his lojalty to the disgraced cardinal when all 
other friends hail deserted him. By the king's favor he received the 
highest offices of the state, and was made Prime Minister, finally becom- 
ing earl of Essex. Cromwell was the political leader of the English Ref- 
ormation, and the most effective instrument in concentrating power in 
the handa of the king. His impeachment and execution for high 
treason, however he may have deserved his fate for his cruelty and 
unserupulousness, was gross ingratitude on the part of Henry.J 

The debate on the suppression of the monasteries was 
the first instance of opposition with which Cromwell had 
mtt, and for some time longer it was to remain the only one. 
While the great revolution which stnick down the Church 
was in progress, England looked silently on. In all the 
earlier ecclesiastical changes, in the contest over the Papal 
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juris<li(*tioii and rapiil oxartioiiH, in tho reform of thcC-hurch 
roiirts, vwn in t)u* curtailment of the le^iHlutivu imle])en(i- 
vurv of tlie rlrr^y, the nation an a whole hml ^ono with tho 
kin;;, liut from the enshivement of tho dergy, f rem tho 
^'a;r^'in>; of tin* |)nl]»its, from the HUppn^wion of tho monuH- 
t4'ri('H, the hulk of thr nation Ht(NMl al(N»f. It iH only through 
tin* stray deposit ii»ns of royal sjiics that wo eatc^h n i^limpKi^ 
of the wrath and iiatf which hiy seething under this sileneo 
of a whole j>roph». For the silence wjw a sileneo of torn)r. 
Before Croinweirs rise and after his fall from jwwor tho 
rr\*iu of Henry VIII witness(Ml no more than tho common 
tvrannv and hloodslied of tin* time, lint tho years of ('rom- 
well's adniini^tration form the one juTiod in our liiBtory 
whi«'li deserves the name which men have given to tho rule 
of l\(>l>es|)ierre. It was the Knglish Terror. It was hy 
terror tliat. Cronnvell mastered the king. Cranmer could 
plead for liini at a later tinu^ with Henry an'^ono whoso 
surety was only hy your majesty, who loved your majesty, as 
1 ever thcm^lil, iu> less than (iod." 

Hut the attitude of Cromwell toward tho king was some- 
thing more than that of ahsolute dependence and umpies- 
tiouing devotion. He was ** so vigilant to preserve your 
majesty from all treasons/' adds the prinnite, "that few 
couM he so secret Iv conceiv(»d hut he detected tho sanio 
from the heginning.'* Henry, like every Tudor, was fear- 
less of open danger, hut tremulously sensitive to tho slightest 
hreath of hidden dislovaltv. It wjus on this inner dread 
that Cromwell hased the fahric of his power. Ho wjis 
hardlv secretarv hefore a host of spies were H('attero<l broad- 
cast over tlu? Ian<l. Secret denunciationH poured into the 
open vi\r of the minister. The air was thick with tales of 
plots and <M)nspira<'ies, and with the detection and supj)res- 
sion of each (*romwelI tighten(*d his hold on the king. And 
as it. was hy terror that he nuistered tho king, so it was by 
terror that he nuistered the peo))le. Men felt in England, 
to use the ilgure hy which Enumms {>aints tho time, ''as if 
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B Hoorpion lay slouping untlor ovvry Mtunu." Tliu Confoa- 
Hional hiul uo McruU for Orumwull. Mun'H talk with t\w\s 
clonost fritiudii found its wiiy to his vox. " Words idly 
Hpoittiii," tho luurmurB of n [wtuhmt ahbot, tho mviuga of a 
moon -struck nun, wore, as tho noblus criud [uiBiiioniktoly at 
hill /(ill, " tortured into trunHun." 'i'lio unly cluini^c of ^oty 
hiy in nilonco. " Kriondu who uaeil to write and siiud mo 
]iroHont8," PlruaniuB tella uh, " now Heiid neither letter nor 
gifts, nor rooeivo uny fi'om any one, and thii tlirough 
feiir." 

Itut even the refuge of biiloncro wan doitod by u l»w moro 
InftimotiB than any that liiw ever blott<;d the iitatuto-buok of 
Ku{;lHud. Not only wiu thought niiide truiuuu, but men 
woro forced to mveut thuir tliouglita on juiiu of thoir vury 
Kilcnco being punisliod with the pomUtieti of treiuaon. All 
trust in the older bolwiirks of liberty wna destroyed by a 
policy M daring m it wan utmcriipuloue. The mtbleHt in* 
■titutioua wcro ilcgnnlrd into hMtruoiontH of terror. Though 
WoUcy hill] ulniiiii'i! llir \\i\\ to the utmoul, he liiul mmlti no 
o|wn iittiuik on tlm ft'ecdoin of juHticx. If he had shrunk 
from iiNsembliuK I'urlianieiilx, it wan froni bin Himrui that they 
were the bulwarkn of HlxTty. llridt-r Crornwe)] the coercion 
of juries luid tlu3 iiukiuiKiimeiil of Ju(l<;i's reodenvd tho courU 
mem iiionth-iiieocH (i( the ruyiil will: luid where even 
this Khadow oC juMtife jiroved iin uliMlufle to MooilNliod, I'lir- 
liiiiiieiit wuH linni^ht iuto pliiy to piisH bill after bill of 
atlniixiiT. " lleKhidl Ixi ju<I^r,.,l hy ih,, bloody Iuwh hn lukM 
hiuiHelf iimdo," wan the I'ry of tho (roiiiiril iit the moini-nt tif 
hisrall,arid,hyiiKiMj,'ului-n>lnliutii.n, tliecmwoiuniujuKtiTO 
wlii.Oi he Mouj,'h(, to iutrodnr.^ evni iiili> the imu'tire of ut- 
tjiiiuler — the (^ondeiuriulido of ii uiaii without hearing liin 
d,T,.i,Me— «'iiH ..idy ]iriu'ti,vd on hiiusrlf. 

Hot nithUss lis WHS [hv TiTi-nr ,.f Cromwell, it wiia of a 
nohh-r type than lliit Terror of h'niix'e. Me iu<ver Mtriiek 
nsiih'HxIy or i'a|irii'iinislv, or Nli)i>|)ed lo the meaner victinm 
of the guillotiue. 11 in blows wew eiTeetive just heouuHO lio 
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chose his victims from among the noblest and the best. If 
\\v struck ut the Church, it was through the Carthnsians, the 
holiest and the most renowned of English churchmen. If 
)ie struck ut the baronage, it was through the Courtenays 
an<l the Poles, in whose veins flowed the blood of kings. If 
he struck, at the New Ijearning, it was through the murder 
of Sir Thomas More. But no personal Tindictiveness 
mingleil with his crime. In temper, indeed, so far as we 
can judge from the few stories which lingered among his 
friends, he was a generous, kind-hearted man, with pleasant 
and winning numners which atoned for a certain awkward- 
ness of i)crson, and with a constancy of friendship which 
won him a host of devoted adherents. But no touch either 
of love or hate swaved him from his course. 

The student of Macchiavelli had not studied the " Prince " 
in vain. lie had reduced bloodshed to a system. Frag- 
ments of his ]nipers still show us with what a business-like 
brevity he ticked off human lives among the casual "re- 
membrances '' of the day. " Item, the Abbot of Beading to 
be sent down to be tried and executed at Reading." " Item, 
to know the kini^'s pleasure touching Master More." " Item, 
wlicn Master Fisher shall go to his execution, and the other." 
It is indeed this utter absence of all passion, of all personal 
feeling, that makes the figure of Cromwell the most terrible 
in our historv. He has an absolute faith in the end he is 
pursuing, and he simply hews his way to it as a woodman 
hews his way through the forest, axe in hand. 

His single will forced on a scheme of foreign policy 
whose aim was to bind England to the cause of the Ref- 
ormation while it bound Henry helplessly to his minister. 
The daring boast which his enemies laid afterward to his 
charge, whether uttered or not, is but the expression of his 
system. " In brief time he would bring things to such a 
pass that the king with all his power should not be able to 
hinder him." His plans rested, like the plan which proved 
fatal to Wolsey, on a fresh marriage of his master. The 
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sbort-lived royalty of Anne Boleyn had ended in charges of 
adultery and treason, and in her death in May, 153(i. Her 
rival and Bncceasor in Henry's affections, Jane Seymour, 
dieii the neit year in childbirth ; and Cromwell replaced her 
with a German consort, Anne of Cleyes, a sister-in-law of 
the Lutheran elector of Saxony. He dared even to resist 
Henry's caprice, when the king revolted on their first in- 
terview at the coai'se features and unwieldy form of his now 
bride. For the moment Cromwell had brought matters 
" to such a pass " that it was impossible to recoil from the 
marriage. 

The marriage of Anne of Cleves, however, was but the 
first step in a policy which, had it been carried out as he 
designed it, would have anticipated the triumphs of Riche- 
lieu. Charles and the house of Austria could alone bring 
abont a Catholic reaction strong enough to arrest and roll 
back the Reformation ; and Cromwell was no aooner united 
with the princes of North Germany than he Bought to 
league them with Prance for the overthrow of the emperor. 
Had he succeeded, the whole face of Europe would have 
been changed, Southern Germany would have been secured 
for Protestantism, and the Thirty Years' War averted. lie 
failed as men fail who stand ahead of their age. The Ger- 
man princes shrank from a contest with the emperor, France 
from a struggle which would be fatiil to Catholicism ; and 
Henry, left alone to bear the resentment of the House of 
Austria, and chained to a wife he loathed, turned savagely 
on Cromwell. The nobles sprang on him with a fierceness 
that told of their long-hoarded hate. Taunts and execra- 
tions burst from the lords at the council table, as the Duke 
of Norfolk, who had been charged with the minister's arrest, 
tore the ensign of the garter from his neck. At the charge 
of treason Cromwell fiung bis cap on the ground with a 
passionate cry of despair. " This, then," he exclaimed, " is 
my guerdon for the services I have done ! On your con- 
sciences, I ask you, am I a traitor ? " Then, with a sudden 
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t^'n^;e that all was over, he bade his foes " make quick work, 
aiul nut li*ave uie to languish in prison.'' Quick work was 
niiulo, and a yot louder burst of popuUr applause than that 
whirli hailed the attainder uf Cromwell hailed his execution. 



CHARLES V, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 

Br JOHN LOTIIHOP MOTLET. 

[Charlos V, of (ifmiany, and king of Spain under title of Charles 
I. iHtrn 1500, dioil 155S. This fortunate monarch inherited from his 
fatliiT. Anlulukv Philip of Austria, the Ilapsborg dominion in Ger- 
many: thn»u;;)i his grandmother, the dukedom of Burgundy, which 
imludiHl the NVtherlunds; and through his maternal grandfather, Fer- 
dinand of S|uiin, the magnificent dominion of the latter country in 
both t)ie Xow and Old Worlds. lie was elected Emperor of Germany 
by tlio (lift in 151U, and was the most rich and powerful prince in 
(*)iristendom. Among t)ie notable events of hiB reign were the out- 
bn>ak of Luther's reformntion, the defeat and capture of Francis I of 
France, the ca])turc and sack of Uonio by his generalissimo, the Con- 
stable de liourlxm, the two defeats of the Turkish power in Hungary, 
and t)ic sevrro ])unishnient of the Mohammedan pirates of Africa. 
Though Charles could turn his arms against the pontiff when policy 
dictati^l, and was not a nOigious bigot, he strained every nenre to sup- 
l»ress the Lutheran reformation for ])olitical reasons. He was at last, 
liowever, obliged to assi'nt to a certain degree of religions toleration, 
fixed by Iho Nurcmburg agreement in 1532, and that of Augsburg in 
l.Vls. He alxlicatcd in favor of his son Philip in 1556, and spent the 
lasL two years of his life in the convent of Yuste in Spain.] 

The edicts and the Inquisition were the gifts of Charles 
to the Xetherlands, iu return for their wasted treasure and 
their constant obedience. For this his name deserves to be 
lianded down to eternal infamy, not only throaghont the 
Xetlierlands but in every land wliero a single heart beats for 
political or reli<]:ioits freedom. To eradicate these institu- 
tions after they had been watered and watched by the care 
of his successor, was the work of an eighty years' war, in 
the course of which millions of lives were sacrificed. Yet 
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Yet there is no doubt that the emperor was at times 
abnost popular in the Netherlands, and that ho was never 
as odious as his successor. There were some deep reasons 
for this, and some superficial ones ; among others, a singu- 
larly fortunate manner. He spoke German, Spanish, Italian, 
French, and Flemish, and could assume tlie characteristics 
of each country us easily as he could use its language. He 
could be stately with Spaniards, familiar with Flemings, 
witty with Italians. He could strike down a bull in the 
ring like a matador at Madrid, or win the prize in the tour- 
ney like a knight of old ; he could ride at the ring with the 
Flemish nobles, hit the popinjay with his cross-bow among 
Antwerp artisans, or drink beer and exchange rude jests 
with the boors of Brabant For virtues such as these his 
grave crimes against God and man, against religion and 
chartered and solemnly-sworn rights, have been palliated, as 
if oppression became more tolerable because the oppressor 
was an accomplished linguist and a good marksman. 

But the great reason for his popularity, no doubt, lay in 
his military genius. Charles was inferior to no general of 
his age. " When ho was bom into the world," said Alva, 
" he was bom a soldier " ; and the emperor confirmed the 
statement and reciprocated the compliment, when he de- 
clared that " the three first captains of the age was himself 
first, and then the Duke of Alva and Constable Montmo- 
rency." It is quite true that all his officers were not of the 
same opinion, and many were too apt to complain that his 
constant presence in the field did more harm than good, 
and "that his Majesty would do much better to stuy at 
home." There is, however, no doubt that he was both a 
good soldier and a good general. He was constitutionally 
fearless, and he possessed great energy and endurance. He 
was ever the first to arm when a battle was to bo fought, 
and the last to take off his harness. He commanded in 
person and in chief, even when surrounded by veterans and 
crippled by the gout. He was calm in great reverses. It 
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was wiid tliat lio was never known to change color except 
\\\Hm two (H'CMisions — jifter the fatal destruction of his fleet 
at AI^ntTs, and in the memorable flight from Innspruck. 

He was of a phlegmatie, stoical temperament, nntil shat- 
tered by a^e and disinisi'; a man without sentiment and 
witliout a tear. It wa^s s;iid by S])aniards that he was never 
tseen to weej>, even at the death of his nearest relatives and 
friends, ex('ei)t <ni the Si)litary iK^casion of the departure of 
l)<>n Ferranie (ionzaira from court. Such a temperament 
wad invaluabK* in tlie st(>rniy career to which ho had devoted 
his life. He was essentially a man of action, a military 
chieftain. ** Pray only ft)r my health and my life," he was 
accustomed to siiy to the young officers who came to him 
from every i>art of his dominions to serve under his ban- 
ners, '* for so l(ai^ as I have these I will never leave you idle 
— at least in France. I love peace no better than the rest 
of you. 1 was born and ])red to arms, and must of necessity 
kee]) on my harness till I can bear it no longer." The rest- 
less energy and the magnificent tranquillity of his character 
made him a hero among princes, an idol with his officers, a 
jx^pular favorite everywhere. The promptness with which, 
at much i)ersonal hazard, he descended like a thunderbolt 
in the midst of the Ghent insurrection ; the juvenile ardor 
with which the almost bed-ridden man arose from his sick- 
bed to smite the Protestants at Miihlberg; the grim stoicism 
with which he saw sixty thousand of his own soldiers perish 
in the wintry siege of ^letz — all insured him a large meas- 
ure of that aj)plause which ever follows military distinction, 
especially when the man who achieves it happens to wear a 
crown, lie combined the personal prowess of a knight of 
old with the more modem accomplishments of a scientific 
tactician. lie could charge the enemy in person like the 
most brilliant cavalry officer, and he thoroughly understood 
the arrangements of a campaign, the marshaling and vict- 
ualing of troops, and the whole art- of setting and main- 
tainin<x an army in the field. 
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Yot, though bravo and warlike as the most chiyah^oas of 
his ancestors — Gothic, Burgundian, or Suabian — ^he was en- 
tirely without chiyalry. Fanaticism for the faith, protection 
for the oppressed, fidelity to friend or foe, knightly loyalty 
to a cause deemed sacred, the sacrifice of personal interests 
to great ideas, generosity of hand and heart — all those quali- 
ties which unite with courage and constancy to make up 
the ideal chevalier, Charles not only lacked but despised. 
He trampled on the weak antagonist, whether burgher or 
petty potentate. He was false as water. Ho inveigled his 
foes, who trusted to his imperial promises, by arts unworthy 
an emperor or a gentleman. Ho led about the unfortunate 
John Frederic, of Saxony, in his own language, " like a bear 
in a chain," ready to be slipped upon Maurice should " the 
boy " prove ungrateful. He connived at the famous forgery 
of the prelate of Arras, to which the Landgrave Philip owed 
his long imprisonment — a villainy worse than many for 
which humbler rogues have suffered by thousands upon the 
gallows. The contemporary world knew well the history of 
his frauds, on scale both colossal and minute, and called him 
familiarly " Charles qui triche." 

The absolute master of realms on which the sun per- 
petually shone, he was not only greedy for additional do- 
minion, but he was avaricious in small matters, and hated 
to part with a hundred dollars. To the soldier who brought 
him the sword and gauntlets of Francis I ho gave a hun- 
dred crowns, when ten thousand would have been less than 
the customary present ; so that the man left his presence 
full of desperation. The three soldiers who swam the Elbe, 
with their swords in their mouths, to bring him the boats 
with which he passed to the victory of Miihlberg, received 
from his imperial bounty a doublet, a pair of stockings, and 
four crowns apiece. His courtiers and ministers complained 
bitterly of his habitual niggardliness, and were fain to eke 
out their slender salaries by accepting bribes from every 
hand rich enough to bestow them. In truth, Charles was 
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more than nnythiiig olso a politician, notwithstanding his 
8ipiai ahilitios as a sohlior. 

If \o havo foinuUHl in»5titutions which could last bo the 
test <»f statosmanshi]), he was oven a statesman, for many of 
his institutions have n*sisted the pressure of three centuries ; 
but those of Charlema<^ne fell lu? soon as his hand was cold, 
while the works ()f numy ordinary legislators have attained 
to a perjH^tuity denied to the statutes of Solon or Lycurgus. 
Durabilitv is not the test of merit in human institutions. 
Tried by the only touehstone applicable to governments, 
their eaj)acity to insure tlie hi«i:hest welfare of the governed, 
we shall n(>t lin«l liis iK)lity deserving of much admiration. 
It is not merely that he was a despot by birth and inclina- 
tion, nor that he naturally substituted, as far as was prac- 
tical )le, the despotic for the re])ublican element wherever 
his hand can Ih» traced. There may be |)0S8ible good in 
despotisms, as there is often much tyranny in democracy. 
Trietl, however, accoriling to the standard by which all gov- 
ernments may ])e meiu^ured, those laws of truth and divine 
justice which all Christian nations recognize, and which are 
perpetual, whetluT recoijnized or not, we shiUl find little to 
venerate in the life-work of tlio emperor. The interests of 
his family, the security of his dynasty — ^these were his end 
and aim. The happiness or the progress of his people never 
furnislied even the indirect motives of his conduct, and the 
result was a ballled ])olicy and a crippled and bankrupt em- 
pire at last. 

He knew men — especially ho knew their weaknesses, 
and lie knew how to turn them to account. He knew how 
mucli they would bear, and that little grievances would 
sonu'times inllamo more than vast and deliberate injustice. 
Therefore he employed natives mainly in the subordinate 
ollices of his various states, and he rej^eatcdly warned his 
successor that the haughtiness of Spaniards and the incom- 
patibility of their character with the Flemish would be pro- 
ductive of great dillicidties and dangers. It was his opin- 
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ion that men might be tyrannized more intelligently by 
their own kindred, and in this, perhaps, he was right. Ho 
was indefatigable in the discharge of business ; and if it 
were possible that half a world could be administered as if 
it were the private property of an individual, the task would 
have been, perhaps, as well accomplished by Charles as by 
any man. He had not the absurdity of supposing it possi- 
ble for him to attend to the details of every individual af- 
fair in every one of his realms, and ho therefore intrusted 
the stewardship of all specialties to his various ministers 
and agents. It was his business to know men and to deal 
with affairs on a large scale, and in this he certainly was 
superior to his successor. His correspondence was mainly 
in the hands of Oranvelle the elder, who analyzed letters re- 
ceived, and frequently wrote all but the signatures of the 
answers. The same minister usually possessed the imperial 
ear, and farmed it out for his own benefit. In all this there 
was, of course, room for vast deception ; but the emperor 
was quite aware of what was going on, and took a philo- 
sophic view of the matter as an inevitable part of his sys- 
tem. Granvelle grew enormously rich under his eye by 
trading on the imperial favor and sparing his Majesty 
much trouble. 

Charles saw it all, ridiculed his peculations, but called 
him his " bed of down." His knowledge of human nature 
was, however, derived from a contemplation mainly of its 
weaknesses, and was therefore one-sided. He was often de- 
ceived and made many a fatal blunder, shrewd politician 
though he was. He involved himself often in enterprises 
which could not be honorable or profitable, and which in- 
flicted damage on his greatest interests. He often offended 
men who might have been useful friends, and converted 
allies into enemies. " His Majesty," said a keen observer 
who knew him well, " has not in his career shown the pru- 
dence which was necessary to him. He has often offended 
those whose love he might have conciliated, converted 
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thonght, denoting the statesman and the sage. His physi- 
cal appearance was, therefore, in harmony with his organiza- 
tion, which was of antique model. Of his moral qualities, 
the most prominent was his piety. lie was more than 
anything else a religious man. From his trust in God ho 
ever derived support and consolation in the darkest hours. 
Implicitly relying upon Almighty wisdom and goodness, he 
looked danger in the face with a constant smile, and en- 
dured incessant labors and trials with a serenity which 
seemed more than human. While, however, his soul was 
full of piety, it was tolerant of error. 

Sincerely and deliberately himself a convert to the Re- 
formed Church, he was ready to extend freedom of worship 
to Catholics on the one hand, and to Anabaptists on the 
other ; for no man ever felt more keenly than he, that the 
reformer who becomes in his turn a bigot is doubly odious. 

Ills firmness was allied to his piety. His constancy in 
bearing the whole weight of as unequal a struggle as men 
have ever undertaken, was the theme of admiration even to 
his enemies. The rock in the ocean, " tranquil amid raging 
billows," was the favorite emblem by which his friends ex- 
pressed their sense of his firmness. From the time when, as 
a hostage in France, he first discovered the plan of Philip 
to plant the Inquisition in the Netherlands, up to the last 
moment of his life, he never faltered in his determination 
to resist that iniquitous scheme. This resistance was the 
labor of his life. To exclude the Inquisition, to maintain 
the ancient liberties of his country, was the task which he 
appointed to himself when a youth of three-and-twenty. 
Never speaking a word concerning a heavenly mission, never 
deluding himself or others with the usual phraseology of 
enthusiasts, he accomplished the task, through danger, amid 
toils, and with sacrifices such as few men have ever been 
able to make on their country's altar; for the disinter- 
ested benevolence of the man was as prominent as his forti- 
tude. 
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A priiini of lii|(li miik und with roynl rovcmiiOH, lio 
Hlrip|NHl hiiiiM'lf nf KttiliDii, wtiiltli, hIiikwI, ut iiiium, of ilio 
(M)iiiiiinii iKMM'HHiirit'H of lifo, iiiid Imthiiki, ill Iuh coiitilry^H 
(■HiiH<% lUMirly ti iH'^^iir im well iim uii oiilluw. Nor wiih liu 
forccnt iiiU) IiIh canM^r by iiii u(M*i(t(«nUil iiiipnlwi from wliirli 
ilicro wiiM no rnwivcry. Kr(n>iit wiw ovi«r o|h*ii to him. Not 
only punlon hut lulviuircmcnt. wiih ut^imI ujion him fi^iiiii 
unit H)fiiin. Olliciully unit priviiioly, dircrlly and circni- 
toiiNly, liin ronlifwiit4Ml thUU'h, io^cthrr with iinh^linitu and 
lN)iindlcHH fuvorH in iiddiiion, wrrn ofTt^nKl lo him on (fv«)ry 
gn>ut oiM'iiNJon. On th<uirrivul of Don iJohn iii l.ho lintdu 
nc/^nliiitionN, ut thn <'olo^no ronfcnunuiN, wn hiivn m>on how 
od inly them* idTrrn wcro wuvimI iiHidd, iih if tlntir njni^tion 
wuH NO hI III phi that it hardly n*(piin>d many wordH for iU 
Hi/^nilicalion ; yet In* had mort^a^'d IiIh PHtaU) ho dorply 
that Imh hcirH lirHJIalcd at ar(*(>plin>( their inlioritaunui, for 
fear it Hhonld invnlvt^ them in drht. 'IVn yearn afUir his 
death, tint aceoiint l)etwe(>n Iuh exeenUirn and liin hrotlior 
John amoiinU'd (o one million four hundred thouHaiid 
HoriiiH due to the Count, Keeured hy variouN pled^eH of rt'iU 
and perHonal prop(*rty, and it wim finally wattled upon tliiH 
IulmIh. 

lie wiiH, hesidt^H, lar^rely indehted t^i (Wery one of hin 
powerful ^*laiiv(^s,Ho that the payment of tint iiKMiinhramrrH 
upon his eHtate wxy nearly juHiilled the fearH of hin children. 
While on the one hand, therefore, he pounul outtheNe (Mior- 
niouH HiiiuH like water, and fh'inly refuHed a hearing Uy the 
t^'inptin^ olTerH of the royal p>veriuiient., upon the oth(*r 
hand he proved the diMinten^Ht4Mt luiture of hin nervieeN hy 
deelinin^, yi'jir after year, the noverei^nty over the prov- 
iiie(*H, and hy only iuMM«ptiii^ in the liiHt dayH of hin life, 
when refuHal had heeoine alinoHt iinpoNKihh*, the limited, 
(M)nMtitii(ional Hiipremaey over that portion of them which 
now mak(«H tln^ n*alm of Ihh deKceudant^ He lived and 
died, not for hiniHelf, hut for hin country. *M)od pity thin 
poor jieople!'^ were Ihh dyin^ wordn. 
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His intellectual faculties wore various and of the highest 
order. He had the exact, practical, and combining qualities 
which make the great commander, and his friends claimed 
that, in military genius, he was second to no captain in 
Europe. This was, no doubt, an exaggeration of partial 
attachment, but it is certain that the Emperor Charles had 
an exalted opinion of his capacity for the field. His forti- 
fication of Philippeyille and Gharlemont, in the face of the 
enemy; his passage of the Meuse in Alva's sight; his 
unfortunate but well-ordered campaign against that gener- 
al; his sublime plan of relief, projected and successfully 
directed at last from his sick bed, for the besieged city of 
Leyden, will always remain monuments of his practical 
military skill. 

Of the soldier's great virtues — constancy in disaster, 
devotion to duty, hopefulness in defeat — no man ever 
possessed a larger share. He arrived, through a scries of 
reverses, at a perfect victory. He planted a free common- 
wealth under the very battery of the Inquisition, in defiance 
of the most powerful empire existing. Ho was, therefore, 
a conqueror in the loftiest sense, for ho conquered liberty 
and a national existence for a whole people. The contest 
was long, and he fell in the struggle, but the victory was to 
the dead hero, not to the living monarch. 

It is to be remembered, too, that ho always wrought 
with inferior instruments. His troops were usually merce- 
naries, who were but too apt to mutiny upon the eve of 
battle, while he was opposed by the most formidable veter- 
ans of Europe, commanded successively by the first captains 
of the age. That, with no lieutenant of eminent valor or 
experience save only his brother Louis, and with none at 
all after that chieftain's death, William of Orange should 
succeed in baffling the efforts of Alva, Kequescens, Don John 
of Austria, and Alexander Farnese — men whose names are 
among the most brilliant in the militjiry annals of tlie world 
— is in itself sufficient evidence of his warlike capacity. 
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At the pori(Ml of liia death, he had rednced the number 
of olHHliont provinces to two — only Artois and Hainanlb 
arkiiowle(i«rin^ Philij) — wliile the other fifteen were in open 
revolt, the greater part having solemnly forsworn their 
sovereign. 

The supremacy (►f his political genius was entirely be- 
yond question. He was the first statesman of the age. The 
c|iiickness of his ])ercej)ti()n was only equaled by the cau- 
tion which enubKnl him to mature the results of his obser- 
vations. His knowledge of human nature was profound. 
He governed tlie piUssions and sentiments of a great nation 
as if thev liad ])een but the kevs and chords of one vast 
instrunu'nt; and his hand rarely failed to evoke harmony 
even out of the wihlest storms. The turbulent city of 
(Ihent, which could obey no other master, which even the 
haughty enijicror could only crush without controlling, was 
ever responsive to tlie master-hand of Orange. His pres- 
ence scared away Inibize and his bat-like crew, confounded 
the schemes of John Casimir, frustrated the wiles of Prince 
Chimay, and while he lived, Ghent was what it ought always 
to have remained, the bulwark, as it had been the cradle, of 
poi)ular liberty. After his death it became its tomb. 

(ihent, saved twice by the policy, the eloquence, the self- 
sacrifices of Orange, fell within three months of his murder 
into the hands of Parma. The loss ol this most important 
city, followed in the next year by the downfall of Antwerp, 
sealed the fate of the southern Netherlands. Had the 
prince lived, how difTerent might have been the country's 
fate ! If seven provinces could dilate, in so brief a space, 
into the powerful commonweath which the republic soon 
became, what might not have been achieved by the united 
seventeen — a confederacy which would have united the ada- 
mantine vigor of the Batavian and Frisian races with the 
subtler, more delicate, and more graceful national elements 
in which the genius of the Frank, the Eoman, and the 
liomanized Celt were so intimately blended. As long as 
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the father of the country lived, such a union was possible. 
His power of managing men was so unquestionable that 
there was always a hope, even in the darkest hour ; for men 
felt implicit reliance as well on his intellectual resources as 
on his integrity. 

This power of dealing with his fellow-men he mani- 
fested in the various ways in which it has been usually ex- 
hibited by statesmen. He possessed a ready eloquence — 
sometimes impassioned, oftencr argumentative, always ra- 
tional. His influence over his audience was unexampled in 
the annals of that country or age ; yet he never condescended 
to flatter the people. He never followed the nation, but 
always led her in the path of duty and of honor, and was much 
more prone to rebuke the vices than to pander to the pas- 
sions of his hearers. He never failed to administer ample 
chastisement to parsimony, to jealousy, to insubordination, 
to intolerance, to infidelity, wherever it was due, nor feared 
to confront the states or the people in their most angry 
hours, and to tell them the truth to their faces. This 
commanding position he alone could stand upon, for his 
countrymen knew the generosity which had sacrificed his 
all for them, the self-denial which had eluded rather than 
sought political advancement, whether from king or people, 
and the untiring devotion which had consecrated a whole 
life to toil and danger in the cause of their emancipation. 

While, therefore, he was ever ready to rebuke, and always 
too honest to flatter, he at the same time possessed the elo- 
quence which could convince or persuade. lEe knew how 
to reach both the mind and the heart of his hearers. His 
orations, whether extemporaneous or prepared ; his written 
messages to the states-general, to the provincial authorities, 
to the municipal bodies; his private correspondence with men 
of all ranks, from emperors and kings down to secretaries, 
and even children, all show an easy flow of language, a full- 
ness of thought, a power of expression rare in that age, a 
fund of historical allusion, a considerable power of imagi- 
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nation, ii warmth of sontimcnt, a brcwllh of view, a direi't- 
n«'.-s of piirposi', a ranj^o of qualities, in Bhort, which would 
in iht^nisi'Ivi's havo staiiiiK'd him U8 one of tho master-minds 
of liis I't'iiturv, had thire been no other monument to his 
nit^niory than the n^nuiins of Ids spoken or written elo- 
<iurn(H\ 

'I'he hulk of his porforinanoos in this department was 
j»nMli;rious. Not I'von ridlip was more industrious in tho 
<'al)ini'l. Not t-vcn (iranvelle hold a more facile pen. llo 
wroto and spt»kt' iM[ually well in French, German, or Flem- 
isii ; and ho possessiul, besides, Spanish, Italian, Latin. 
Tiu' wci.Ldit of his convspondenee alone would have almost 
sutli(*rd for tiie common industry of a lifetime; and al- 
tiiou^di many volumes of his speeches and letters have been 
pul)lish(»d, there remain in the various archives of tho 
Ni'tiicrlands and (Jcrmanv many documents from his band 
which will i)rol)al)Iy never see the light. If tho capacity for 
unremitted intellectual la])or in an honorable cause be tho 
nu'iL^ure of human great iu\<s, few minds could bo compared 
to the *' large composition " of this man. Tho efforts made 
to destroy the Ni'therlands by the most laborious and pains- 
taking of tyrants were counteracted by the industry of tho 
most indefatigable of patriots. 

He wont through life bearing the load of a people's sor- 
rows upon his shoulders with a smiling face. Their name 
was tho last word uj)on his lips, siive the simple affirmative, 
with whi(^h the soldier who had been battling for tbe right 
all his lifetime commended his soul in dying " to his great 
captain, Christ." The people were grateful and affection- 
ate, for thov trusted the character of their " Father Wiliam," 
and not all the clouds which calumny could collect ever 
dimmed to their eyes the radiance of that lofty mind to 
which they were aci'ustomed, in their darkest calamities, to 
look for light. As long as he lived he was the guiding star 
of a whole brave nation, and w^hen he died the little children 
cried in the streets. 
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Br J.UIE8 ANTUONY FKOUBE. 

[The groatiiBt ot tho Scotch roligioua reformers, bom in 1505, <S.\eA 
1ST3, distill fnii shed for a storn tHnaCieism va intoleranl as thut ot Llm 
Roman Churob, ngsinst which hp biitlled. He hiul BufferiHl bitterly 
from persecutloit during hia earlier Ufa, And tor Icngthensd periods 
beon an exUe Irom Scotland, but romaiiiod nlwnya the head and front 
ot the new propaganda till tho establishment ot the Retormed religion 
in 1500, which carriud with it tho Interdiction of Roman Catholiuigm. 
On tbo arrival of tho young qiicon Mary Stuart from France, in 1581, 
Knox soon become tbo sharpest critia of her life and policy. His un- 
sparing antagonism and Influence with tho Prot^slAnt lords did much 
to innke Mary's position a vory difficult ono, and to precipitate the 
cveiita which flnnlly droTO her from Scotland and mode her an English 
prisoner. Knox was known to have been an ardent advocate ot Mary's 
death long prior to the queen's execution at Fotheringay.) 

OtiR primary charactoriBtic of a lioro, that ho is sincere, 
npplit'S empliati(!!illy to Knox. It is not denied anywhere 
that this, whatever miglit bo hia other qualities or faultn, is 
among tho truest of men. Witli a singular instinct he holds 
to tlio truth and fact ; the truth alone is tlicre for him, the 
rest a mere shadow and a deceptive nonentity. However 
feeble, forlorn the reality may seem, on that and that only 
can ho tuko his stand. In tho galleys of the river Loire — 
whither Knox and tho others, after their castle of St An- 
drews was taken, had been sent na galley-slaves — some 
offieor or priest one day presented them an image of tho 
Virgin Mother, requiring that they, tho blasphemous here- 
tics, should do it reverence. " Motlier ? Mother of God ? " 
said Knoi, when tho turn came to him : " This is no 
Mother of God ; this is a pented hredd — a piece of wood, I 
tdl yoLi, witli paint on it! She is fitter for swimming, I 
think, than for being worshiped," added Knox, and flung 
the thing into tlie river. It was not very cheap jesting 
there ; but come of it what might, this thing to Knox was 
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1111(1 iiiiihI, cniiliiiiK* iKilliiii^ (iUii*r tliiiii Hid n*ttl truth; il 
HiiM w pviilnl /trt'tftt : w(»rHlii|i it Im woiilil not. 

lie lolil liJH fclldw-jiriMfiiirrM, in iliiri durkuHt tiini*, U) Im 
of fMMini^n ; till* riiiimi tliry hml wan u truo omi, and inuxl 
and would jirnHjMT ; tlm wholii world could not put it down. 
Uciilily Ih of (jiNrri nuikiii^; it in alono Ntronf(. How many 
prnlrd hrrdiiH^ pndnidiii^ Ui Im roal, aro flttor to Hwim tliuii 
to Im worHliipcd ! Tliiri Knox ran not livu hut liy lw*i\ li» 
rlin^ri to rrulity iih tliif HliijiwriTlccd Miiilor to tlio cdifT. 11(3 u 
an ihHtunci) to uh how a man hy mncitrity itmdf hHumim 
iHToitr ; it Ik \\\i^ ^rand ^ift ho hiM. AVo And in Knox a 
^(lod, Ihhii'hI, iul.ciliM!t.iial tidt^nt, no tranwMindontono; a nar- 
row, inronnidiTahln nnin lut companNl with i^uthor, hut in 
hi'iirtfcll, iiiHtiiirtivo adlionMiro to truth, in Hinrmty^tM w» 
Hiiy, lin liMH no Hiipcrior; nay, oiio nd^ht lutk, What m\\\\A 
\\i\ hiuM? 'I'lii^ heart of him Ih of tlio truo prophot caMt. 
^* 111* licM IImtc,'' Hiiid Min Karl of Morton at hin ^ravn,^* who 
nrviT fi'arcd thn fai'n of man." JIu rnmmihloH, morn than 
any of Mhi mrNlcrnH, an old lli'hrow prophet. Tho Miuno 
iridcxihilily, inloJrrarirc, ri^id, narrow-lookin/( lullKironcn to 
<i(id'H Iriilii, Ktcrn rchiikiMn Mm iiamn of (j<n1 to all that 
forMiikii tniMi; an old II nhrcw prophet in tho guim) of an 
l')dinl)in>di miniHUT of tho Hixtccnth rentury. Wo iiro to 
tuke him for tlml, ; not require liirn to he other. 

Knox^i conduct to Queen Mary, the harHh viriitM ho lined 
to miike In her own palace Ui reprove her there, have \wv\\ 
much commenl^Ml upon. Hiich cruelty, Huch eoarMencKH fill 
UK with indifTereiice. On reading Mie actual narrative of 
tJie huHincHM, what Kn(»x Hiiid and what Knox meant, I 
muHt Hiiy otie*H tnij.^i(^ feeling in rat.her diHiippoint^fd. Thi^y 
are not ho coai'Hc, tlicHe Hpeecdu^H ; they Hcem to me ahout aM 
tine iiH the cinruniHtancim would permit.. Knox waH not 
there to do the courtier; he (^ame on another errand. Who- 
(fver, ntadin^ thcHo colliKpiieH of IiIh with the (jueeii, thinkH 
they are vulvar InHoleiu'eH of a pleheian prii^nt to a dt^licuitx) 
hi/(h liidy, iniMtakoM the purjMirt and OMMenee of them alto- 
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gether. It was unfortunately not possible to be polite with 
the Queen of Scotland, unless one proved untrue to the na- 
tion and cause of Scotland. 

A man who did not wish to see the land of his birth 
made a hunting-field for intriguing, ambitious Guises, and 
the cause of God trampled under foot of falsehoods, formu- 
las, and the devil's cause, had no method of making himself 
agreeable. *' Better that women weep," said Morton, '* than 
that bearded men be forced to weep." Knox was the con- 
stitutional opposition party in Scotland ; the nobles of the 
country, called by their station to take that post, were not 
found in it ; Enox had to go, or no one. The hapless 
queen — but still the more hapless country, if she were 
made happy 1 Mary herself was not without sharpness 
enough, among her other qualities. " Who are you," said 
she once, " that presume to school the nobles and sovereign 
of this realm ? " " Madam, a subject bom within the same," 
answered he. Beasonably answered I If the " subject " have 
truth to speak, it is not the " subject's " footing that will 
fail him here. 

We blame Enox for his intolerance. Well, surely it is 
good that each of us be as tolerant as possible. Yet, at 
bottom, after all the talk there is and has been about it, 
what is tolerance? Tolerance is to tolerate the unessential, 
and to see well what that is. Tolerance has to be noble, 
measured, just in its very wrath, when it can tolerate no 
longer. But, on the whole, we are not altogether here to 
tolerate. We are here to resist, to control, and vanquish 
withal. We do not "tolerate" falsehoods, thieveries, in- 
iquities, when they fasten on us ; we say to them. Thou art 
false ! thou art not tolerable I We are here to extinguish 
falsehoods, and to put an end to them in some wise way. I 
will not quarrel so much with the way ; the doing of the 
thing is our great concern. In this sense Knox was, full 
surely, intolerant. 

A man sent to row in the French galleys, and such like^ 
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for toiicliing the trutli in his own land, can not alwavB bo in 
thu niil<lc>Ht humor. I am not prc])ared to aay that Knox 
hsul a Hoft temper, nor do I know that he had what wc call 
an ill temiMir. An ill nature he decidedly luul not Kind, 
honeHt affections dwell in the much-enduring, hard- worn, 
ever-battling man. 1'hat ho could rebuke queens, and had 
Ruch weight among thoHO jiroud, turbulent nobles — ^proud 
enough, what(;v(*r cIkc they were — and could maintain to the 
end a kind of virtual prenidency and sovereignty over that 
wild realm, he who waH only '^ a subject bom within the 
Mime " ; this of itself will ))rove to us that ho was found, 
close at hand, to l)e no mean, m^rid man, but at heart a 
lu^althful, strong, sagacious man. Such alone can bear 
rule in that kind. 'J'hey blame him for pulling down cathe- 
drals, and so forth, as if he were a seditious, rioting dema- 
gogue ; precisely the reverse is seen to be the fact in reiganl to 
cathedrals and the rest of it, if we examine. Knox wanted no 
])iilliiig <lown of stone cdifh^es; he wanted leprosy and dark- 
ness thrown out of the lives of men. Tumult was not his ele- 
ment. It was tli(» tragic feature of his life that ho was forced 
to dwell so much in that. Mvery sucii man is the born enemy 
of disorder — haUis to l)e in it ; but what then ? Smooth falstJ- 
hood is not order. It is tiie general sum-total ofV/Mordcr. 
Order is trtith — each tiling standing on the basis that Ihj- 
longs to it. Order and falseho<Hl can not su))sist together. 

Withal, unexpe(;te(lly enough, tins Knox has a vein of 
drollery in him, which I like mu(di, in com))ination with 
his other ({ualiiii^s. lie has a true eye for the ridi(;ul()us. 
His history, with its rough earn(;stness, is curiously (»n- 
livened with tliis. When the two ])rehites, entering (J las- 
gow (Jathedral, <{uarrel about prec(!(l(^nce, nuirch rapidly 
up, take to husth'ng one another, twitching one another's 
rochets, and at last flourishing their crosiers like (]uarier- 
staves, it is a great sight for him every way. Not mockery, 
scorn, bitterness alone, though tlu^re is enough of that too ; 
"^ruc, loving, illuminating laugh mounts up over the 
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earnest visage ; not a loud laugh ; you would say a laugh in 
the eyes most of alL An honest-hearted, brotherly man ; 
brother to the high, brother also to the low ; sincere in his 
sympathy with both* He had his pipe of Bordeaux too, we 
find, in that old Edinburgh house of his — a cheery, social 
man, with faces that loved him. They go far wrong who 
think this Knox was a gloomy, spasmodic, shrieking fa- 
natic. Not at all ; he is one of the sol idest of men. Practical, 
cautious, hopeful, patient ; a most shrewd, observing, quietly 
discerning man. In fact, he has very much the type of 
character we assign to the Scotch at present A certain 
sardonic taciturnity is in him ; insight enough, and a 
stouter heart than he himself knows of. He has the power 
of holding his peace over many things which do not vitally 
concern him — "They, what are they?" But the thing 
which does vitally concern him, that thing he will speak of, 
and in a tone the whole world shall be made to hear, all the 
more emphatic for his long silence. 

This prophet of the Scotch is to me no hateful man. 
He had a sore fight of an existence ; wrestling with popes 
and principalities ; in defeat, contention, life-long struggle ; 
rowing as a galley-slave, wandering as an exile. A sore 
fight ; but he won it " Have you hope ? " they asked him 
in his last moment, when he could no longer speak. He 
lifted his finger, " pointed upward with his finger," and so 
died. Honor to him. His works have not died. The letter 
of his work dies, as of all men's, but the spirit of it never. 
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Bt JOHN LOTIIROP MOTLEY. 

[Ferdinando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, a Spanish statesman 
and general, bom 1508, died 1582. From his earliest years a soldier, 
the dominating passion of his soul was hatred of heretics and infidels. 
He bore a distinguished part in the wars and negotiations of Charles 
Vs ^lendid reign, and on the accession of Philip II was equally 



^<lr:l-tTm. r>' ilm> rrnntk-^.^U .n tht AiiTlwiHfci Wf iW fvMlkm In the 

v:.«i-> ,1. ri4ir «.*»> nm <-•. Ww miw« hiivWit unA •svwwm* ^HKHkw In 
Tji.*/jr^. LWiJiT".. :.!> ^'Tp*- ftntwnf^ni ««» 1^ rtmo^ »^ Omnps 
1 :4/r:« Ifci^ii.^ it. >iun.f»iii^ r*n* *tH rohtu^MK.^ yrm mcMtd Xvf hln 
tiuiAa: jt. ".TT?, ■ 

VTxr:\ w.o \.^ JkKv.j ^T TvV.,TM\ Hnkv Kkt Aim, wiw 

c.'.y'.^r.'.'.'jt v.if n\...:ji'r% K-.ir.rr^-r. Ir. t.ho m\Vl iiii|H)rtauit of 
&.'. A.r.< )t: :.:.«: f-.>.v':-.. Vir vhi- \':\c r.-^tvi oiMiMimmiito nrtiiit. 
1:. :V.t t'V.'.;k V..'v..-.r3i^;f y"v/o»;*>:i t\f U»o iif;«^ ho WAii tiio 
IV. »>: :V. T'l r.^*:-. *v..*. :hc ■.:■.»»: •iwi^.v.no )m>fo«P«^r. Siiuv tho 
ti:i}> if IV :v.iir.-..> lV."..r»v:c^ no \\\m\ hml lioiMOpHl m) 
mwr.v 1 iv.f!< S;v..v '\\o ^\A\■s of Va'tMu* runolnlor. no iriMlorul 
h.iii a\i»;i:M no iv.Ar.\ l%;i::.".o!^ «nil no i^oMiori ivurn^HiUM im 
lit* ^las. o\iT at:,ir.u\i :o a v.\o^i> snMinio iiulilToivmH^ t» oul- 
uiimy or *ioi»rivi;4:;on. ILiMUf pnnxnl in \m ImyhtHHl, nt 
Kon!iiniln:i, :\\\\\ in Ins niaturitv.nt MiklUlHTy;, thai ho rouM 
rxhiMi hrn»isin i\\u\ hciMow^ oonnii:**, whon niM'osmirv, ho 
rouhl HlTonl t(> It«ok nit!) oontontpf n|H»n tho with'HM ^ilH«H 
wliich his onrniirs haii oiviisiomtllv |HT|H«tmtod at hin ox- 
priiso. ConsriouM of )i(tlilin>r liis annios in hiM huiul, hy ilin 
power of an nnrivalliMl disriplino, and tho nm^io of u niuno 
ilhistrati'd hy ii hundnnl Iriuniplis, ho ronid tn^ar with pii- 
tienro and lu'nrvolom'o tlu« nnirnuirH of hiM HohliorM whon 
tlifir l)atth'H woro d(«nii«d tlioin. 

ilo wiiH horn in i:)()S, of a family >vhi(*h houMJod im- 
perial doHoont. A PahroIo^uH, l)rot)i(«r of fi DyMiniino c^m- 
poror, had roniiuonnl tho t^iiy of Toloch), and iraiiMmiM^xl 
iU appoiialion aH ii family namo. Tlio falhor of Konlinando, 
Don (lan^a, had hwm Hlain on (ho IhIo of (lorl)OH, in haUIn 
with tho MoorH, wIhmi Iuh Hon waH hut four y(*arH of a^o. 
Tlio oliild wiiri hroughL up hy hin ^randfat.iior, Don Frodori(;, 
and truinml from Iuh U^ndoroHt infanoy to arniH. Ilatn*d U> 
the infidol,and a dotorininatlon to avongu hin fathur*M hh^nl 
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crying to Mm from a foreign grave, were the earliest of his 
instincts. As a youth he was dietingaiahed for his proweaa. 
Hia maiden sword was fleshed at Fontarabia, where, although 
but sixteen years of age, he was considered by his constancy 
in hardship, by hia brilJiant and desperate courage, and by 
the example of military discipliue which he afforded to the 
troops, to have contributed in no small degree to the success 
of the Spanish arms. 

In 1530 he accompanied the emperor in hia campaign 
against the Turks. Chai'les, instinctively recognizing the 
merit of the youth who was destined to be the life-long com- 
panion of his toils and glories, distinguished him with his 
favor at the opening of his career. Young, brave, and en- 
thusiastic, Ferdinando de Toledo at this period was as 
interesting a hero as ever illustrated the pages of Castilian 
romance. His mad ride from Hungary to Spain and hack 
again, accomplished in seventeen days, for the sake of a 
brief visit to his newly-married wife, is not the least attract- 
ive episode in the history of an esistenre whieli was destined 
to be BO dark and sanguinary. In 1535 he accompanied 
the emperor on his memorable expedition to Tunis. In 
1546 and 1547 be was generalissimo in the war against the 
Smalcaldian league. His most brilliant feat of arms — per- 
haps the most brilliant exploit of the emperor's reign — was 
the passage of the Elbe and the battle of Miihlberg, accom- 
plished in spite of Maximilian's bitter and violent re- 
proaches, and the tremendous possibilities of a defeat. That 
battle had finishetl the war. 

The gigantic and magnanimous John Frederic, surprised 
at his devotions in the church, fled in dismay, leaving his 
boots behind him, which for their superhuman size were 
ridiculously said afterward to he treasured among the tro- 
phies of the Toledo house. The rout was total. " I came, 
I saw, and God conquers," said the emperor, in pious parody 
of his immortal predecessor's epigram. Maximilian, with a 
thousand apologies for his previous insults, embraced the 
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licroic Don Fonlinand over and over again, as, arrayed in % 
])Iain fliiit of lilue armor, iinailomcd aavo with tho streaks ot 
liiri (MioniicR* hlocxl, he returned from pursuit of tho fugi- 
tive. So coni])lete and so sudden was tho victoTy, that it 
was found iniposriihle to liccount for it savo on the ground 
of niiruculouri int<;r|M)Rition. iiike Joshua in tho vale of 
Ajalon, Don Ferdinand was su])t)osed to havo commanded 
th({ Hun to Htand hIIII for a K(;aHon, and to havo boon oljoycd. 
Otherwims how eould the iioHria^e of tho river, which was 
only (roiichidrd at six in the evening, and the complete 
overthrow <if the ProUmUint forces, havo all 1)ecn occom- 
])liHh('d within the narrow space of an April twilight? 

'V\\i\ reply of Hh; duke to Henry II of Franco, who ques- 
tioned hirii Hiibsefjiiently upon tlie subject, is well known. 
^^ Your Majesty, 1 was too niucli occu])ied that evening 
with what wiiH taking ])hu;e on tho earth beneath, to pay 
muesli lieed Uy the evohitions of the heavenly bodies.** 
S])ared as ho liad ))e(*.n 1)y liis good fortune from taking any 
part in tho AI;>:(Tino e.xfxidiiion, or in witnessing the igno- 
niiniouH retreat from I niiKpruek, he was obliged to submit 
to th(i int(;rcahiii()n of tlie (liHaHtrous siege of Metz in tho 
long liisiory of liis HueectHKoH. Doing the duty of a field- 
marshal and a H(Mitin(;l, supporting his army by his firmncHS 
and liis dis(;iplino when notliing else could have supported 
them, he was at last enabled, after half the hundred thou- 
sand men with wiioni (Jliarhis had begun the siege had ))een 
Hiu^rificed, to induce his imperial master to raise the siege 
lH;fore the remaining (Ifty tliousund hud been frozen or 
starved to death. 

Tho culminating career of Alva schemed to have closed 

in tho mist which gathered around the setting star of the 

mpiie. Having accompanied Philip to Fnglund in 1554, 

« matrimonial expedition, he was destined in the fol- 

1^9 fli viceroy and genoraliHsimo of Itiily, io be pla^^ed 

"^ positions. A great captain engaged in a 

npion of tho cross in arms against the 
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accessor of Si Peter, ho had extricated himself at last 
rith his usual adroitness, but with very little glory. To 
im had been allotted the mortification, to another the tri- 
.mph. The luster of his own name seemed to sink in the 
cean, while that of a hated rival, with new spangled ore, 
uddenly "flamed in the forehead of the morning sky." 
Vhile he had been paltering with a dotard, whom he was 
orbidden to crush, Egmont had struck down the chosen 
roops of France and conquered her most illustrious com- 
aanders. Here was the unpardonable crime which could 
nly be expiated by the blood of the victor. Unfortunately 
or his rival, the time was now approaching when the long- 
leferred revenge was to be satisfied. 

On the whole, the Duke of Alva was inferior to no gen- 
ral of his age. As a disciplinarian, ho was foremost in 
>pain, perhaps in Europe. A spendthrift of time, ho was 
ji economist of blood, and this was, perhaps^ in the eyes of 
lumanity, his principal virtue. " Time and myself are two," 
Fas a frequent observation of Philip, and his favorite gen- 
ral considered the maxim as applicable to war as to politics. 
>uch were his qualities as a military commander. As a 
tatesman, he had neither experience nor talent. As a man, 
lis character was simple. He did not combine a great 
ariety of vices, but those which he had were colossal, and 
le possessed no virtues. He was neither lustful nor intem- 
perate, but his professed eulogists admitted his enormous 
varice, while the world has agreed that such an amount of 
tealth and ferocity, of patient vindictiveness and universal 
•loodthirstiness, were never found in a savage beast of the 
orest, and but rarely in a human bosom. His history was 
ow to show that his previous thrift of human life was not 
erived from any love of his kind. Personally he was stem 
nd overbearing. As difficult of access as Philip himself, 
le was even more haughty to those who were admitted to 
is presence. 

The duke*s military fame was unquestionable when he 
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rariic to tlio ] provinces, and lM)th in stricken fields and in 
li»Mi; canipai.uMis lio showinl how thoroughly it hod been 
(li-scrViMl ; vi*t hi' Irft the Notherhmds a baffled man. The 
priiKv iiii^lit hv iiuiny times defeated, but he was not eon- 
qiuTi'd. As Alva jK'iu'trati'd into the heart of the ancient 
liatavian hind, he found liiinsolf overmatched as he had 
nrviT lu'i*n hrfort', ivrn by the most jwtent generals of his 
day. Mon* au»latious, inon* inventive, more desperate than 
all the ronnnaniU'rs of tliat or any other age, the spirit of 
nati(»nal frird»>ni now taiijrht the oppressor that it was in- 
vinri])lt', rx<i'i)t by annihilation. The same lesson had been 
rratl in tlh» sanu» iliicki'ts bv the Nervii to Julius Csesar, bv 
tlu' l>ata\ians to tin' lr«;ii)ns of Ves])asian ; and now a loftier 
and a punr tlanie than that which inspired the national 
stru«;i:h's airainst Koine ^h>wed within the breasts of the 
<K'S('rndants «»f tlu* same people, and inspired them with the 
stn'nixtii wliirli conu's from religions enthusiasm. 

As an administrator of the civil and judicial affairs of 
tlu' country, Alva at once reduced its institutions to a fright- 
ful simplirity. In the i>hice of tlic ancient laws of which 
tin* Nctln'rlandrrs wore so proud, he substituted the Blood 
Council. This tribunal was even more arbitrary than the 
Iiu|uisition. Never was a simpler apparatus for tyranny 
devised than this »rroat labor-saving machine. Never was so 
great a quantity of murder and robbery achieved with such 
dispatch and regularity. Sentences, executions, and con- 
liscalions, to an incredible extent, were turned out daily 
witii an appalling precision. For this invention Alva is 
alone res])onsible. '^Fhe tribunal and its councilors were 
the work and the creatures of his hand, and faithfully ilW 
they accomplish the dark purpose of their existence, ^ot 
can it be urged, in extenuation of the governor's crimefl^ 
that he was but the blind and fanatically loyal slave of his 
sovereign. 

A noble nature could not have contaminated itself with 
such slaughter-liouse work, but might have sought to niiti- 
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gate the royal policy withont forswearing allegiance. A 
nature less rigid th^i iron would at least have manifested 
compunction, as it found itself converted into a fieshless in- 
strument of massacre. More decided than his master, how- 
ever, he seemed by his promptness to rebuke the dilatory 
genius of Philip. The king seemed, at times, to loiter over 
bis work, teasing and tantalizing his appetite for vengeance 
before it should be gratified. Alva, rapid and brutal, 
scorned such epicureanism. He strode with gigantic steps 
over haughty statutes and popular constitutions ; crushing 
ftliko the magnates who claimed a bench of monarchs for 
their jury, and the ignoble artisans who could appeal only 
to the laws of their land. From the pompous and theatrical 
scaffolds of Egmont and Horn, to the nineteen halters pre- 
pared by Master Karl to hang up the chief bakers and brewers 
of Brussels on their own thresholds ; from the beheading of 
the twenty nobles on the horse-market, in the opening of 
the governor's career, to the roasting alive of Uitenhoove at 
its close ; from the block on which fell the honored head of 
Antony Straalen, to the obscure chair in which the ancient 
gentlewoman of Amsterdam suffered death for an act of 
vicarious mercy; from one year's end to another's — from 
the most signal to the most squalid scenes of sacrifice, the 
eye and hand of the great master directed without weari- 
ness the task imposed by the sovereign. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

[Daughter of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, second queen-regnant 
of iBngland, bom 1533, crowned 1558, died 1603. As princess during 
the reign of her sbter, Queen Mary, she was subjected to many perils 
on accoant of her devotion to Protestantism. Shortly after her acces- 
rion to the throne she was declared illegitimate by the pope and the 
Catholic kings of Europe, and a claim of the English succession set 
12 
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up fnr Munr, Quocn of Scots. Threatened on all sides, Queen Eliza- 
U'tli tiori* ht*r>i4'If with consummate skill and prudence, and even man- 
H;;f«I to iimko horst'If felt apj^TPssivcly in continental affairs. The 
innro striking events of ht>r rei<:n were the defeat of the great Spanish 
AnniuliuprolMihly the must brilliant and complete sea-victoiy recorded 
in history, and tho execution uf Mary, Queen of Scots, her rival and 
captive. Quoon KlizaU-th's rt>i<;n shines as probably the most remark- 
able known fur its iutoUi'C'tual ilowering in every branch of human 
cnerg}-.] 



Exglaxd's Olio hope lay in the character of her queen. 
Kli/jibeth was now in Iut twenty-fifth year. Personally she 
h:ul nuiri* than lior mother's beauty; her figure was com- 
niaiuliii;:, luT face Ion*; but queenly and intelligent, her 
eyes ({uitk and lino. She had grown up amid the liberal 
culiure uf Henry's court a bold horsewoman, a good shot, 
a graceful dancer, a skilled musician, and an accomplished 
scholar, Slie studied every morning the Greek Testament, 
and followed this by the tragedies of Sophocles or orations 
of Demosthenes, and could " rub up her rusty Greek " at 
need to bandy iKnlantry with a vice-chancellor. But she 
was far from being a mere pedant. The new literature 
which was springing up around her found constant welcome 
in her court. She spoke Italian and French as fluently as 
her mother-tongue. She was familiar with Ariosto and 
Tasso. Even amid tlie affectation and love of anagrams 
and puerilities which sullied her later years, she listened 
witli deliglit to the " Faery Queen," and found a smile for 
" Master Spenser " when he appeared in her presence. Her 
moral temper recalled in its strange contrasts the mixed 
blood within her veins. 

She was at once the daughter of Henry and of Anne 
Bolevn. From her father she inherited her frank and 
iiearty address, her love of 2)opularity and of free intercourse 
with the people, her dauntless courage, and her amazing 
self-confidence. Her harsh, manlike voice, her impetuous 
will, her pride, her furious outbursts of anger, came to her 
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with hor Tudor blood. She rated grcnt nobles as if they 
were school-boys; she met the iusoleuce of Essex with a box 
on the ear ; ehe would break now and then iato the gravest 
deliberations to swear at her ministers like a liah-wife. Itut 

strangely in contrast with the Tiolent outlinoB of her Tudor 
temper stood the sensuous, self-indulgent nature she derived 
from Anne Boleyn. Splendor and pleasure were with 
Elizabeth the very air she breathed. Her delight waa to 
move iu perpetual progresses from castle to castle through a 
series of gorgeous pugeants, fanciful and extravagant as a 
caliph's dream. She loved gayety and laughter and wit, A 
happy retort or a finished compliment never failed to win 
her favor. She hoarded jewels, llor dresses wore innumer- 
able. Her vanity remained, even to old ago, the vanity of 
a coquotto in her teens. No adulation was too fulsome for 
her, no flattery of her beauty too gross. " To see her wag 
heaven," Hatton told her, " the lack of her waa helL" She 
would play with her rings that her courtiers might note tho 
delicacy of her hands ; or tijince a. coranto that the French 
ambassador, hidden dexterously behind a curtain, might 
report her sprightliness to his master. Her levity, her 
frivolous laughter, her unwomanly Jests, gave color to a 
thousand scandals. Her character, in fact, like her por- 
traits, was utterly without shade. Of womanly reserve or 
self-restraint she knew nothing. No instinct of delicacy 
veiled tho voluptuous temper which had broken out in tho 
romps of her girlhood and showed itself almost ostenta- 
tiously throughout her later fife. Personal beauty in a man 
waa a sure passport to her liking. She patted handsome 
young squires on the neck when they knelt to kiss her hand, 
and fondled her " sweet Ilobin," Lord Leicester, iu tho face 
of the court. 

It was no wonder thiit the statesmen whom she outwitted 
held Elizabeth almost to tJie last to be little more than a 
frivolous woman, or that Philip of Spain wondered how "a 
wanton " could hold in check tho policy of tlie Escurial. 
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But the Elizabeth whom they saw was far from being all of 
KlizulK*th. The willfulness of Uenry, the triviality of Anne 
Uoloyn, playc*<l over the surface of a nature hard as steel, a 
temper purely intellectual, the very type of reason nntonched 
by imagination or ])a&sion. Luxurious and pleasore-loving 
a8 she seemed, Elizabeth lived simply and frugally, and she 
worked hanl. Her vanity and caprice had no weight what- 
ever with her in state ailairs. The coquette of the presence- 
chamber became the coolest and hardest of politicians at 
the council-board. Fresh from the flattery of her coortiers, 
she would tolerate no flattery in the closet ; she was herself 
l)Iain and downright of s])eech with her counselors, and 
she looked for a corresponding plainness of speech in re- 
turn. If any trace of her sex lingered in her actual states- 
manship, it was seen in the simplicity and tenacity of pnr- 
])ose that often underlies a woman's fluctuations of feeling. 
It was this, in part, which gave her her marked saperi- 
ority over the statesmen of her time. No nobler group of 
ministers ever gathered round a council-board than those 
who gathered round the council-board of Elizabeth. But 
she was the instrument of none. She listened, she weighed, 
she used or put by the counsels of each in tarn, but her 
policy OS a whole was her own. It was a policy not of 
genius but of good sense. Her aims were simple and obvi- 
ous : to preserve her throne, to keep England out of war, to 
restore civil and religious order. Something of womanly 
caution and timidity, perhaps, backed the passionless in- 
diflercncc with which she set aside the larger schemes of 
ambition which were ever opening before her eyes. She 
was resolute in her refusal of the Low Countries. She 
rejected with a laugh the offers of the Protestants to make 
her " head of the religion " and " mistress of the seas." But 
her amazing success in the end sprang mainly from this 
wise limitation of her aims. She had a flner sense thab any 
of her counselors of her real resources ; she knew InstinctiYe- 
ly how far she could go and what she could do. Her cold, 
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critical intellect was never swayed by enthoBiasm or by panic 
either to exaggerate or to underestimate her risks or her 
power. 

Of political wisdom, indeed, in its larger and more gener- 
ous sense Elizabeth had little or none ; but her political tact 
was unerring. She seldom saw her course at a glance, but 
she played with a hundred courses, fitf uUy and discursively, 
as a musician runs his fingers over the key-board, till she 
hit suddenly upon the right one. Her nature was essentially 
practical and of the present. She distrusted a plan, in fact, 
just in proportion to its sx)eculatiTe range or its outlook 
into the future. Her notion of statesmanship lay in watch- 
ing how things turned out around her, and in seizing the 
moment for making the best of them. A policy of this 
limited, practical, tentative order was not only best suited 
to the England of her day, to its small resources and the 
transitional character of its religious and political belief, 
but it was one eminently suited to Elizabeth's peculiar 
powers. It was a policy of detail, and in details her wonder- 
ful readiness and ingenuity found scope for tlieir exercise. 
" No war, my lords," the queen used to cry imperiously at 
the council-board, " No war ! " but her hatred of war sprang 
less from her aversion to blood or to expense, real as was 
her aversion to both, than from the fact that peace left the 
field open to the diplomatic manoBuvres and intrigues in 
which she excelled. Her delight in the consciousness of 
her ingenuity broke out in a thousand puckish freaks — ^freaks 
in which one can hardly see any purpose beyond the pur- 
pose of sheer mystification. She reveled in " by-ways " and 
" crooked ways." She played with grave cabinets as a cat 
plays with a mouse, and with much of the same feline de- 
light in the mere embarrassment of her victims. When she 
was weary of mystifying foreign statesmen, she turned to 
find fresh sport in mystifying her own ministers. 

Had Elizabeth written the story of her reign, she would 
have prided herself not on the triumph of England or the 
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ruin of Sjmin, Imi( on llin nkill Willi which Mm hiMl horMl- 
wiiiktMl iiiifl otiiwiUctl rvcry ii|iit«iNiimii in Kiiro|Mi diiriiiff 
llfly ycurn. Nor wiih hor Irickiiry wiihoiil iHililiml vuhio, 
I^Miohh\ iiin«|in«RHiMy wt'iiriiioiiiit iiji ilio (iihihhV (li|ih)iniu!y 
luiciiiN lo UN now, Iritrin^^ it. im wo do through n tiioiiMiiMl 
iliM|»iitrhi'M, it miiMMMMhMl in itM iniiiii (HhI. It ffiiiiuul (.iiiiif, 
mill ovi'ry yi«ur llmt. wiin K'^iiKMl iloiihlnd KlixnlNilhV NtritiiKlli, 
Nothing IN iiiom rpvoiliii^ in Min i|1hhiii, lint tioMiiiiK In 
nion« ('liiu'iM'l-t'riNtir lluui Imr nIiiuiioIunm tniMtilii4!il.y. It wim 
nil wyiy of |N>liljriil lyiiiK* l*iit in lliit proruNioit and nuiklnMN- 
iioMH of h(«r li(«N Kli/.ii)M>lli Mt^iod without li piNir in OlirlHUut- 
doni. A fiilMifhood wiiN t(» h(M' Niniply iiii iiiUilhirtiiiil niiffUiN 
of ni<M<lin^ li dininiity \ iind tho i*iiMn with wliirh Mhn iMHitrt«d 
or di<iii(«d whutnv<*r niiitiMl hi^r |»ur)ioMn, wiin only <tf|UiihM| hy 
th(^ ryiiicfil itidifTpi'iMirn with which mIih met thn iix|Mmiint 
of her hcM mi Moon lui their |Mir|ioMo wiui luiMWored, Tlin 
Ftiuiie purely iiilelliM'tuiU view of tliiiip;M iihowed iUelf in tho 
de^teroUM uite Mlie iniidn of her very fiiiiltH, I lor levity 
cfirriiMl her K'^vW ovi<r iiiotneiitM of df^tertioii iind enihiirriiKH 
iMi'iit vvli(<rit hi'lhr women would Imve died of nhiinie, Hhe 
Ml riM«iiiMl Iii«r fi-htidivn find iMM'-ildlin^ MtiiU'iuniiUHhip iind'T 
lli<« Miiftinil liiiiidily find vmillidion of her i«'X. Kho turned 
lit«r VI ry luxury find \\\\nv\\\ Id /'oud lu'rount. There were 
niiuiiriitii of yuiS'i^ Awwyyv in ln'r n-i^ii, when tlu* eoniitry 
I'l'iniuni-il indifTi'ri'nt. to ittt pi'rihs im it. r<iiw tlu* ipiern [/ivc 
liiT diiyi'. to hiiwliin^^ find hiintiuf/ and her iti^htH to diue' 
ihf^ ami phivi'.. IJcr viinilviind iilTi'«-|iilion, her wonuiidy 
fii Klriii;:!'. und i'lipricf, idl liiul tlicjr purl in tht* di])loinuti<' 
riiHiidicK (:lii- phiyi'd with tin* Mii-crvMvc rMndidMt4«M fur her 
hiind. If ]>iflilii-id ni-i'f^Mtif'K nuidf hi-r lifr h londy onr, 
rlit' hiid III any iidr thi' ruli^fie'lmti of iiyrrtin/ wiu' liOil 
«'iMi:-.|iitu('ii-;'. )iy Idvi- Mjniii-(,-s .'(tid KiMiuulic itil4>r virw)(, i>r «if 
I'iuiiiii^; \\ vi'iit tjf li jintjiiillif y l>y llir dr\t4-ioUh ^l>innin•/ out 

tW i\ fill ti4(U>M 

Aq Hi' (tuvK lJ1j/j(tM'(1i t}iroii/h lirr tortuouic 11114/4^ of 
7i in;; iind anlnynv, \liv rAivw \A Uvi yn^utJieais i« HJniiM Um\ 
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in a sense of contempt. But, wrapped as they were in a 
cloud of mystery, the aims of her policy were throughout 
temperate and simple, and they were pursued with a singu- 
lar tenacity. The sudden acts of energy which from time 
to time broke her habitual hesitation proved that it was no 
hesitation of weakness. Elizabeth could wait and finesse ; 
but when the hour was come she could strike, and strike 
hard. Her natural temper indeed tended to a rash self-con- 
fidence rather than to self-distrust. She had, as strong 
natures always have, an unbounded confidence in her luck. 
" Her Majesty counts much on Fortune," Walsingham wrote 
bitterly; "I wish she would trust more in Almighty 
God." The diplomatists who censured at one moment her 
irresolution, her delay, her changes of front, censure at the 
next her " obstinacy," her iron will, her defiance of what 
seemed to them inevitable ruin. " This woman," Philip's 
envoy wrote after a wasted remonstrance, " this woman is 
possessed by a hundred thousand devils." 

To her own subjects, indeed, who know nothing of her 
manoeuvres and retreats, of her " by-ways " and " crooked 
ways," she seemed the embodiment of dauntless resolution. 
Brave as they wore, the men who swept the Spanish main 
or glided between the icebergs of Baffin Bay never doubted 
that the palm of bravery lay with their queen. Her steadi- 
ness and courage in the pursuit of lier aims was equaled by 
the wisdom with which she choso the men to accomplish 
them. She had a quick eye for merit of any sort, and a 
wonderful power of enlisting its whole energy in her service. 
The sagacity which chose Cecil and Walsingham was just 
as unerring in its choice of the meanest of her agents. Ilor 
success, indeed, in securing from the beginning of her reign 
to its end, with the single exception of Leicester, precisely 
the right men for the work she set them to do, sprang in 
great measure from the noblest characteristic of her intel- 
lect If in loftiness of aim her temper fell below many of 
the tempers of her time, in the breadth of its rango^ in the 
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iiiiiviTHiility of itri Kymputhy, it Ht<KMl fur abovo ihcm all. 
Kli/.iilH'th cniilfl talk iHH*try with S|)enHer uml ])liiloso])hy 
witli HruiKt; nhci could diiiciiMri eupliiiiriin with Lyly, und 
nijoy tilt* riiivulry of Khmox ; hIio could turn from Uilk of 
thr litst fiufiiioiiri to |M)nt with ('Ooil ovrr diH|Mitf;Iu*-H uml 
trciutury IxNikH; nhr f*ould piuw fntin tru(ikin|r tniitorn wilh 
WalHin>;hain to Hrtt It* pointM of d(M^triiu) with PiirkiT, ortu 
fuliMiluti^ with IVobinluT thn (dmnocni of ii north wost ])a^wn^n) 
to the InilicH. TIu) viTMitility and muny-HiduilnoHM of hor 
mind rnahlnl Iut toundiTritand uvcryphuHOof tho inti'lkH^t- 
ual inovrnirnt of hrr day, and to fix by a Hort of iiiHtinct on 
its higher rrpn'smtntivcs. Ihit tho grt^atnvHH of tho qumi 
n-sls ahovr all on hrr jmiwit over hrr pooplo. 

We huvft hail f^ramliT and noidor rulorri, hut nono ko 
p(»piilar as KlizaiK'th. Thu passion of love, of loyadty, of 
adniinitiiMi, which finds its most ]K)rfcc,t cxprcsnion in tho 
** KjuTy Queen," throi)hetl as intc^nsely throuj^h tho veins of 
her meaiu'st subjects. To Kn^land, during her rei^n of 
half a century, she wasa vir^^inand a IVotestant (|ueen; and 
her immorality, her absolute want of ndi^ious enthusiasm, 
failed utterly to blur the bri^^htness of the national idetu 
Her worst a(;ts broke frulth^ssly apiinst the |;eiu*ral devo- 
tion. A Puritan, whose hand she cut ofT in a freak of tyr- 
aniu)UH resent.m(*nt, waved his hat with the hand that wtis 
left., and HhouU^d, ^Miod save Queen Kli/abetii ! " Of \wx 
heri***" ""*^'***^ Knghuni beyond tho circl(M)f her court kn(»w 
jjj,^ j^ ' i^ijr. The shiftin^jfs of Iht diplonuw\v wero 

jl^.'j^lj.jj V\V^^^;'ho royal (dosi^t. Tiie nation at lur^c*' 

comedic ^V^^\ V^^^^^ I"*'"'.y ^^y '^'* """" <Mitlines, by 

Ijj^jj^I j \i\^>^^ ^^v\^\^"***'' *"**' abovi^ all by its sucutess. 

she liad i. ^^ '*!« to jud^a^ Mlizabt^th in Iut 

conspira(4e. '' '^^''' xmimrl of onb'r, the 

KJiinin^r u yc^ overnment, the judicious 

of a flirtation iso anum^ warriu^r fa<.- 

Ah wo tm .otn throu/rh "^''^«""I>I<«1 tran<|uillil,y 

lyin^r uml i„tri^ .o, tho Bonso of her grt>""^''y "> FAU'i>i>,^ wan 
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torn with civil war. Every sign of the growing prosperity, 
the sight of London as it became the mart of the world, of 
Btately mansiona as they rose on overy manor, told, and 
jUBtly told, in Elizabeth's favor. 

In one act of her civil administration she showed tho 
boldness and originality of u great ruler ; for tho opening of 
her reign saw her face the social difBculty which had so 
long impeded English progress, by the issue of a commission 
of inquiry which ended in the solution of the problem by 
the system of poor-laws. She lent a ready patronage to tho 
new commerce ; she considered its extension and protection 
aa a part of public policy, and her statue in the center of 
the London Exchange was a tribute on the part of the mer- 
chant class to the interest with which she watched and 
ehared personally in its enterprises. Her thrift won a gen- 
eral gratitude. The memories of the Terror and of the 
martyrs threw into bright relief the aversion from blood- 
shed which was eonspicuona in her earlier reign, and never 
■wholly wanting through its fiercer close. Abovo all, tliere 
was a general confidence in her instinctive knowledge of the 
national temper. Her finger was always on the public pulse. 
She knew exactly when she could resist the feeling of her 
people, and when she must give way before the new senti- 
ment of freedom which her policy unconsciously fostered. 
But when she retreated, her defeat had all the grace of vic- 
tory ; and the frankness and unreserve of her sun'ender won 
back at once the love that her resistance had lost. Her 
attitude at home, in fact, was that of a woman whose pride 
in tho well-being of her subjects, and whose longing for 
their favor, was the one warm touch in the coldness of her 
natural temper. If Elizabeth could be said to love any- 
thing, she loved England. " Notiiing," she said to her 
first Parliament in words of unwonted fire, "nothing, no 
worldly thing under the sun, is so dear to me as the love 
and good-will of my subjects." And the love and good-will 
which were bo dear to her she fully won. 
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S}ii> rliinir, ]MTha]>.s ti> hrr popularity the more passion- 
si trly tliut it 1 lit I in soino innuidiri* from her the terrible loneli- 
lu'ss of hiT lifi». Shi» wjw x\w bust of the Tudors, the last of 
Ilrnrv's (liiMrni ; and htT m^irest relatives were ilarv 
Stuart and tlu» houst* of SiitTolk, one the avowed, the other 
till' siMTot, claimant of Iut thnino. Among her mother's 
kindriMl she found hut a sin«rle cousin. Whatever womanly 
tcnilcrness she had, wrapped itsi»lf aroimd Leicester; but 
a niarria«ro with I^circster was impossible, and every other 
union, coidd she even have bent to one, was denied to her 
by the j>olitieal ilillieulties of her position. The one cry of 
bitterness which burst from Elizabeth revealed her terrible 
sense of the st>litude of her life. "The Queen of Scots," 
slie cried at the birth of James, " has a fair son, and I am 
but a barren stork." Hut the loneliness of her position only 
rellectetl the loneliness of her nature. She stood utterlv 
njmrt from the world around her, sometimes above it, some- 
times below it, l>ut never of it. It was only on its intellect- 
ual side tliat F.lizabeth touched the England of her day. 
All its moral aspects were simply dead to her. 

It was a time when men were being lifted into nobleness 
by the new moral enertry which seemed suddenly to pulse 
tlirou«rh the whole j)eople, when honor and enthusiasm took 
colors of poetic beauty, and religion became a chivalry. But 
the liner sentiments of tlie men around her touched Eliza- 
betli simply as the fair tints of a picture would have touched 
her. She ma<le her market with equal indifference out of 
tlie heroism of William of Orange or the bigotry of Philip. 
The noblest aims and lives were onlv counters on her board. 
She was the one soul in her realm whom the news of St. 
Bartholomew stirred to no thirst for vengeance; and while 
England was thrilling with its triumph over the Armada, 
its queen was coolly grumbling over the cost, and making 
her }>rofit out of the spoiled provisions she had ordered for 
the tleet that siived her. To the voice of gratitude, indeed, 
she was for the most part deaf. She accepted services such 
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as were never rendered to any other English sovereign with- 
out a thought of return. Walsingham spent his fortune in 
saying her life and throne, and she left him to die a beggar. 
But, as if by a strange irony, it was to this very want of 
sympathy that she owed some of the grander features of her 
character. If she was without love, she was without hate. 
She cherished no petty resentments ; she never stooped to 
envy or suspicion of the men who served her. She was in- 
different to abuse. Her good-humor was never ruffled by 
the charges of wantonness and cruelty with which the Jesu- 
its filled every court in Europe. She was insensible to 
fear. Her life became at last the mark for assassin after 
assassin, but the thought of peril was the one hardest to 
bring home to her. Even when the Catholic plots broke 
out in her very household, she would listen to no proposals 
for the removal of Catholics from her court. 



MARY STUAET, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Br DAVID HUME. 

[Daughter of James Y of Scotland and Mary of Lorraine, a princess 
of the Guise family of France, born 1542, died 1587. As great-grand- 
daughter of Henry VII of England, Mary was heir to the English 
throne after the failure of direct descendants of Henry VIII, the last 
of whom was Queen Elizabeth. At the age of sixteen she was married 
to the dauphin of F^^ce ; and, as she was put forward as claimant of 
the English throne (even as against Elizabeth, whom the Catholic 
powers of Europe affected to treat as the illegitimate daughter of 
Henry VIII), the arms of England were quartered with those of France 
and Scotland on her escutcheon. Mary's persistence in protruding 
this claim, under advice of her Catholic, friends was a main cause of 
the misfortunes of her sad and romantic career. On the death of 
Mary's husband, Francis II of France, she returned to Scotland to 
resume the functions of government, thoroughly imbued with Catholic 
and French notions of policy, and already antagonistic to a large por- 
tion of her subjects, who had become fanatically Protestant under the 
leadership of such men as John Knox. Henceforward the Queen, ot 
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Kf'ffi* wMNririlmrkfvl on mwn of tnHiMcHi, wliHi Mm fiimilbr bUUir/, 
K)m* fimrrliMl |«finl Unriilfj tn l<Wi, AKAltiHt tho wUli of hvr <iwn I'mU 
rainiiL mthJiM'ta mifl of (^iii'«'ti Kl)jMl»ri|i ; mill iifi tlin miinla«r of iHxtxWy 
hj Ihfi VmtI iff Itoiliwi-ll, kIhi firiNiiifiiniilril hrr follUtii by miMmniiiK t)i<9 
liitl«*r. Tim rr\ip\l\iiu whU-h <*fiiiiifMl r««iitill«<(l flrnt In hi*r \ntprimmmrui 
hy )i<*r own hiiIiJih'In, mul nftrrwiinl, vunnptinnni tm \wT cuRftfie iin<l 
Mt^tii III l4iltlfi If/ I tin frotmliuit lonl«, hiT (Mjiif\iM«nMmt hy i\w (^i(ni 
Iff KiikIaiuI, oil whom nhn liiwl thrown h»nM*if for |irol4Kftlon. For 
tiiiM-li'i'ii yfiirn Mfir/ wan Ihn Inniatn of nufu^fHifilvn KniclUh prliMiiiH, 
I hfiUKh iioL rliinrtiunly t nntiMl oth«*rw|Mi. Thn nuiitnrotiii fM)nii|iliiM;)<*ii hi 
which nhn wim hiipiicnU'il hy Ihn fiilhtiMlANm of hrr mipi>rj|trni Jn KliK- 
Inii'l AIM I KrAHc**, lufirin of which lnvolvi«(| thn wMmHilniitlon of KHm- 
iN'lh, aimI All iif whif-h I'Nilfrnl to thn ivitiiplntfY ovnrtbrriw of i'l^it^wt- 
AiiUniM, At IanI c-uucifl Imt trlAl aimI coiKhfrniiiitlon hy mn KtifflUh 
roriiiiiiiiiiiiiii. Thn Nifrimtiim to thn (li«Ath-WArrAitt Imn Inion olnlmwl hjr 
»uiini« hi«t'ir)AtiN to havo Ih'imi a tnrut^ry ; hjr oihi*ni to hnvci liorn Kt*nn)ttn, 
hut ilH i'oiniiiin«ioii iiiiili-r thn icn^ni pm«a1 m\ ni^t without KllxalM<lh'N 
fotinrtit. Itiit thn w«i{cht of nviilmcn nhowN Klljuilmth'N rondtict to 
liAvn Inm«|} a pincd of ffiiiNitiniriAtn ilupllcltjr, Ami thilt nhn mniin^tivrf^l 
to rncnivn thn iNMicfltn of Mnvy'n (InAth without liimirrlnK thn rKlhim of 
ItN Authority. Thi«rn In no |innioiiAKn In hlntorjr wlionn rlinnuttrr liAfi 
lN^«n thn fiulijnf't of iiioni rotitrov«'niy. A mOkkiI of KtiKlinli liUtorlf-nl 
nritli'H, Artioiifr whom urn ('urlyln, Kroufln^Aiiil KlnKolny, ntlfcniAtixn ht^r 
Ad thn iiirfinmljoti of aII thnt wak lirilllAiitly wli'kml; whlln othcrn, 
n()nully (linl.liifjriiinhn<l, ruifttwi hnr nrrorn aikI nulo^l'''" l^*** vlrtu(*N nn thn 
vif'tim of rirr.Mmniiiurvn^ Aful oiin " far m(;rn HlnniTd AgnliiHt thnii uln- 

Ilr.ti cliun^d of filidfln nnd Mitiititiori wim vory litUn n^rr(»- 
fihln U) Mm HrottiHli priiirpMM. MrMidnN linr tuittiml pnipoH- 
f«(<MMioim in fiivor of n (w)tintry in wliirlt Htm IukI litimi rflii* 
cuilod from Imr PurlinHt infiuiry, imd wlmrn hIio IuuI borno ko 
lii//li II riirik, nlm rtniUl not forhcar })oth rn^rnttin|( ttm 
Moriftty of ttiut pi-opl(% HO rpli'brfit^Ml for ilmir liuniano dinpo- 
Mition and tlioir roMpiu'tful attnr.hnmnt U) Miffir Hovomii^ii, 
and ridliH^tinp; nu tlmdinparity of tlm Hf!cim wliifdi lay hoforn 
lior. It ift Maid that, afUir Him wiim (•niharkml at CMain, nlm 
kffpt Imr (\ynH fUod nn tlm roantof KraniMs and novnr ttinmd 
Umni from that hflnviMl ohjrrt till (hirkni^HN fnll and inl^if' 
tirpUul ]l from hor vit^w. Hhu thon ordorod li rouuh to ho 
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spread for her in the open air, and charged the pilot that 
if in the morning the land were still in sight, he should 
awake her, and afford her one parting view of that country 
in which all her i^ections were centered. The weather proved 
calm, so that the ship made little way in the night-time, 
and Mary had once more an opportunity of seeing the 
French coast. She sat up on her couch, and, still looking 
toward the land, often repeated these words: "Farewell, 
France, farewell ; I shall never see thee more." 

The first aspect, however, of things in Scotland was 
more favorable, if not to her pleasure and happiness, at least 
to her repose and security, than she had reason to appre- 
hend. No sooner did the French galleys appear off Leith, 
than people of all ranks, who had long expected their arrival, 
flocked toward the shore with an earnest impatience to be- 
hold and receive their young sovereign. Some were led by 
duty, some by interest, some by curiosity ; and all combined 
to express their attachment to her, and to insinuate them- 
selves into her confidence on the commencement of her 
administration. She had now reached her nineteenth year, 
and the bloom of her youth and amiable beauty of her 
person were further recommended by the affability of her 
address, the politeness of her manners, and the elegance of 
her genius. "Well accomplished in all the superficial but en- 
gaging graces of a court, she afforded, when better known, 
still more promising indications of her character ; and men 
prognosticated both humanity from her soft and obliging 
deportment, and penetration from her taste in all the refined 
arts of music, eloquence, and poetry. And as the Scots had 
long been deprived of the presence of their sovereign, whom 
they once despaired ever more to behold among them, her 
arrival seemed to give universal satisfaction ; and nothing 
appeared about the court but symptoms of affection, joy, 
and festivity. 

But there was one circumstance which blasted all these 
promising appearances, and bereaved Mary of that general 
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fii'ihr w)ii' h li'-r siifnin\t\i: wsitiUi-rn Mi*\ jwUfAotiH flr;|Kiri- 
iin-ul ^;iV(: ht-r jiiitt ri'iiwin t/i <*z|Kr#'t. Mlif; wn^ ittill a {ifi|fbit; 
(ifi'l Uioii^h >.\u: |»iiMf>;hwJ, K/;ori nfUrr htrr arrival, a |ir«K:la- 
ffifttiofi iTnjoiriiiipr i:vi;ry oim? to Muhrnit t/i tho <.ittiiblixk<9(l 
n?lif(iori, Ui<^ |iri:ji/;h<:r»i itri'I tlioir n/lhirr<?riU coiiUl mriUicr U; 
r<rronf:il<;fI U; n pcfKori jiolhitwl with mt ^nrftt an alKmiiiui^ 
lion, nor iuy {uti'li; their y'.nlonnUiH of h<;r fiiturii coiirlucL 
If. wiuf with p;n*{iL fJifYlculty Kh<5 coiijcl obtain fxinniKMion ti^r 
;i;iyiiip; irni;'.:^ in ht;r own rhftptrt ; and lia^l not th($ [HutitUs a|i- 
)in-h<'nfh;(l thut, if kIk; hiyj hero nM;t with u rcfiiiuil, kIio 
would innljintiy hav<; n'tiinifMJ to Fninct*, tho asealotn n<;vcr 
woiiM hfiVi; p;rant<'(l \wr cvi'n tiiat Knmil induif^iincf;. Tk* 
fry Willi, ** Shiill wu Huih-r thai idol to ho again crisnUstl with- 
in th<; fciilrn ? *' 

The wiiohf lift; of Miiry wuh, from tho dftrncanor of th(*M<} 
men, flHrd with hitM*rn('Hii and Horrow. 'Vim niHtir; a|K;Ktl(} 
John Knox HfTiiph^M not, in hirt history, U> inform un thut 
hit ontMf tniatiid h<ir with hmc.U K<;v(;rity that hIio IomI all com- 
mand (it b*m)M*r, and (HhmoIvimI in U*tirH hcforo him; y(;t, 
MO fur from hcin/.^ mo vim] with youth and hftaiity, and roytil 
dipMiity n'diK'i-d I.0 that cfMidition, hn luTHiivuriul in hin inH«i- 
htnt ri'ju'oofii; and whim hn n-hih'H thin in<:id(!nt, ho din- 
covin'ri a viiMihli) pridn and KatiMfuction in liiH own <;ondu(:t. 
Tlitf |iulpitii hiKJ hcf'ouiM mcrci Mcrnrn of railing againnt Iho 
vJiM'M of tlifi roiirt; among wliitJi vfi'.rts alwayn not('d, hh tliu 
principiLl, fiMi;d.ing, fiin'ry, d.incing, hallM, and whorirdotn, 
thi-ir niM-i'tiMiiry attendant. Sornn ornamcntH whitih tlio 
ladii'H at that limn worn upon their prttieoaU, oxciUrfl 
mif.ditily tin* indi;.Muilion fif tiio prcachcrM; and thoy af- 
llrmiMl that Nueli vanity woidd provokn (iod^M V(mg(*anr(?f 
nut only againrit thenn foolirih wimuimi ImHi iigainnt tlm wholu 
realm. 

Mary, wliuMn agt\ condition, and eduealion invittul )i«;r 
tn liherty and elieerfnliieMM, wa.i eiirhed in nil amuHc^mrntri 
hy the almiirtl Ni«verily of thenn refni'mer.-i; an<l hIio found, 
vvory /uoment, reason to n*grot her leaving tiuit country 
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from whose mannera sbo had, in lior early youth, reccivGcI 
the first impreseions. Her two uncles, tho Duke of Aumiilo 
and the Grand Prior, with the other French nobility, soon 
took leave of her ; the Marquis of Elbouf remained some 
time longer; but after his departure she was left to tbo 
society of her own subjects — men unacquainted with the 
pleasures of conversation, ignorant of arts and civility, and 
corrupted beyond their usual rusticity by a dismal fanati- 
cism, which rendered them incapable of al! humanity or im- 
provement. Tliough Mary had made no attempt to restore 
the ancient religion, bor popery was a sufficient crime; 
though her behavior was hitherto irreproachable, and her 
manners sweet and engaging, her gayety and ease were in- 
terpreted as signs of disBoIuto vanity ; and to the harsh 
and preposterous usage which this princess met with may 
in part be ascribed those errors of her subsequent conduct, 
which eeemed so little of a piece with the general tenor of 
her charaeter. 

Mary was a woman of great accomplishments both of 
body and mind, natural as well as acquired, but unfortunato 
in her life, and during one period very unhappy in her con- 
duct. Tho beauties of her person and graces of her air 
combined to make her tho most amiable of women ; and 
the charms of her address and conversation aided the im- 
pression which her lovely figure made on the hearts of all 
beholders. Ambitious and active in her temper, yet in- 
clined to cheerfulness and society ; of a lofty spirit, constant 
and even vehement in her purpose, yet polite, and gentle, 
and affable in her demeanor, she seemed to partake only so 
much of the male virtues as to render her estimable, without 
relinquishing those soft graces which compose the proper 
ornament of her sex. 

In order to form a just idea of her character, we must 
set jmide one part of her conduct, while she abandoned her- 
self to the guidance of a profligate man, and must consider 
these faults, whether we admit them to be imprudences or 
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rriritf'N, AM llin roNiili of nti InoKplirnbln ilioiigh not titir^mi- 
inoii iuruunUiury in iiio litimiiri mind, of ilio f rniliy of otir 
niitiin*, c)f Hid vicili«nrit of |NiiMion, and of ilio infltioncKt wliich 
Httnalionfi, mu\ mitiwiiuum tnomoninry inoidonU, hnvo on 
|N*rfionM wliowi prinr^iplpM nm not ihoroUf{lily mtitlrtnwl hj 
i*%\mwur.ts imd rrllpction. KnrnKtNt by tlio tiiiffnitofiil vm' 
fJurt of linr iMiHhnnd, w^diirMMl by tliu troiicborouM oounmAnot 
onn in whom hIio n*|iowM| ronfl(lon(M)| IrnnNiKiriod by ilie 
vioiuniw of hnr own t^miimr, wliinb nuvor Iny Mufllcionily 
nndur ilio K'li'''^'**-" ''' dimirotion, Mho wm t>otmyo(l into 
fu^tioiiN wliicit iniiy with Homo difllotitty )m nooountod for, 
ImiI. wliirh (Mlrnit. of no njHdo^y, nor ovon of allovintioti. 
An («iuimoriit.if>n of iior (|Uiiliii(tN might onrry tho %\f 
prfirHiKMi of a pfinn|/yrir. ; un ofuunint of hor (Kinduf^t mimi 
in Monin piirlM wrur thn ufi|Nii;l of Movoro witiro and in- 

vrrliv«i. 

Mur Tinrnorotm minforhinoM, Uin Nolitndn of hnr long nml 
t4<(lioiiN niptivity, iind tlin ponMuniUonM U} wliioh Mho hw\ 
h<w*ri iMpoHiMl on ficroiinl. of hnr mliKion, hiul wronglii ht^r 
np U) fi ilc^rcn of hiKot.ry during \wr \nU^r youni; nnd Hwh 
Yfrn^ (liM prnvfiltmi Mpirit, und prinriploM of Uiu iigo, iliat it in 
(h(i InHM wondnr if licr /<>id, lior n*Hi>nirmuit', and hor inUmmi 
nniling, indnrnd \wr In givo ronm^nt Ut a dimign whioh r;on- 
MpimUtrrt, urhuit^MJ. finly hy (hn Wrnl of ihoNO motivoMi hA'l 
fornio(| agiun»t Mio 11 fo of l'!li/<ahnMi. 
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Ut JOMN UICIIAIM) OKRKN. 

[fl'ini 15H'l, (IIimI In lOlM. ]irm\or nf Itio lloiifin of (lominotm in iin 
vttuU^fti wilJi riifit-|i*n f, hn wim Mm twml hIiIm niid IndnfAtlK'it'l^ *'V- 
\unwttl fif rnyiil iiNitrpnl Ion. nml Dm niont. m'Uvt* n^ont. In tlin lm|>^fu'h- 
niiMit. of Mm Kfirl of Ht.mfTord. Kroni n firiniphtnt written Jn«it titiforn 
liiN (IpaMi, wimn war In iim t\M hiwl hn^int tH.wi<f«n Itlnfc lOfl |H«ofiln, 
It m^inn ijoiibiriil wimilior ho would not in tliu ond Imvo r(*iiiiit«Ml titn 



uEurpation of power by Cromwell and the iDilependctitE, ntid supported 
tUo king aa the least of two eTiIs,] 

If Strafford embodied tlie spirit of tyranny, John Pym, 
the leader of the Commons from the first meeting of the 
now houses at Westminster, stands out for all after time 
aa the embodiment of law. A Somersetshire gentleman 
of good birth and competent fortune, he entered on public 
life in tho Parliament of IGH, and was imprisoned for Mb 
patriotism at its close. lie had been a leading member in 
that of 1020, and one of the "twelve ambassadors" for 
whom James ordered chairs to bo set at Whitehall. Of the 
band of patriots with whom ho hud stood side by side in 
the constitutional struggle against tho earlier despotism of 
Charlea he was almost the sole survivor. Coke had died of 
old ago ; Cotton's heart was broken by oppression ; Eliot 
had perished in the tower; Wentworth had apostatized. 
Pym alone remained, resolute, patient as of old ; and as the 
sense of his greatness grew silently during the eleven years 
of deepening misrule, the hope and faith of better things 
clung almost passionately to the man, who never doubted of 
the final triumph of freedom and tlio law. At their close, 
Clarendon tells us, in words all tho more notable for their 
bitter tone of hate, " he was the most popular man, and the 
most able to do hurt, that has lived at any time." 

lie had shown ho knew how to wait, and when waiting 
was over ho showed he knew how to act. On the eve of 
tlie Ijorg Parliament he rode tlirougli England to quicken 
the electors to a sense of the crisis which had come at last; 
jiiid on the assembling of tho Commons, he took his place 
not merely as member for Tavistock but as their ac- 
knowledged bead. Few of tho country gentlemen, indeed, 
who formed tho bulk of the members, had sat in any pre- 
vious House ; imd of tlie few, none represented in so emi- 
nent a way tho parliamentary tradition on which the coming 
struggle was to turn. Fym's eloquence, inferior in boldness 
and originality to that of Eliot or Wentworth, was better 
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Huitcd ))y its niassivo and lo^iral force to conviiico and guide 
u ;;n':it ]uir(v ; and it Wiis Imt'kctl by aoidnmess of temper, a 
dexterity and order in tho numugeiuent of public busiiieKs, 
anil u practical ]N)Wcr of nbaping the course of debate, 
wliicli pivc a form and nictliml to luirliamcntory proceed- 
in^^M such as tiiey had ne\er had before. Valuable, however, 
as these (|ualitles were, il was a yet higher quality which 
raised I'yni into the ^Teatcst, WA he was the first, of juirha- 
nientarv leaders. 

Of the li\c hundred nicndn^rH who Nit round him ut 
St. StepluMrs, he was the one man who hud clearly foreseen, 
ami as clear! v resolved how to meet, the difliculties which 
ia\ hefitre them. It was certain that Parliament would bo 
drawn into a stni;:;^dc with tlic Crown. It was probable that 
in such a stniir.u'lc the House of Commons woidd bo ham- 
pered, as it had hcen hampered hefori', by the House of 
Lords. Tile le^^d anti<|uarieM of the older constitutional 
school .v^tood helple.<s he fore such a ef)nflict of co-ordinato 
powers— a conllict for which no ])roviKion had been made 
h\ the law, ami on which precedents threw only a doubtful 
and conflict in <^ liirht. Hut, with a knowledge of precedent 
as <rreat as their own, Pym rose high above them in his 
grasp of constitutional principles. He was the first English 
statesman who discovtMvd, and a])])liiKl to tiie ]X)litical cir- 
cumstances arouml him, wluit may l>e culled the doctrine of 
constitutional proportion. He saw that, as an element of 
constitutional life, Parliament was of higher value than tho 
(*rown ; he miw, too, that in Parliament itself tho one essen- 
tial part W!is the Mouse of (*ommons. On these two facte 
he based Ids whole poIi(\v in the contest which followed. 

When (-harles refusiul to act with the Parliament, Pym 
tr(>ati>d the refusal as a tem])orary abdieaiion on tho part of 
th(». sovereign, which vested the executive power in tho two 
Houses until new arrangenuMits were made. When the 
Lords obstructed public business, he warned them that ob- 
struction would only force the Commons ^Ho save tho king- 
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dom alone." Reyolntionary as these principles seemed at 
the time, they have both been recognized as bases of our 
constitution since the days of Pym. The first principle was 
established by the Convention and Parliament which fol- 
lowed on the departure of James II ; the second by the ac- 
knowledgment on all sides, since the Reform Bill of 1832, 
that the government of the country is really in the hands 
of the House of Commons, and can only be carried on by 
ministers who represent the majority of that House. Pym's 
temper, indeed, was the very opposite of the temper of a 
revolutionist. Few natures have ever been wider in their 
range of sympathy or action. 

Serious as his purpose was, his manners were genial, and 
even courtly; he turned easily from an invective against 
Strafford to a chat with Lady Carlisle ; and the grace and 
gayety of his social tone, even when the care and weight of 
public affairs were bringing him to the grave, gave rise to a 
hundred silly scandals among the prurient royalists. It was 
this striking combination of genial versatility with a massive 
force in his nature which marked him out from the first 
moment of power as a born ruler of men. He proved him- 
self at once the subtlest of diplomatists and the grandest of 
demagogues. Ho was equally at home in tracking the 
subtle intricacies of royalist intrigues, or in kindling popular 
passion with words of fire. Though past middle life when 
his work really began — for he was born in 1584, four years 
before the coming of the Armada — he displayed from the 
first meeting of the Long Parliament the qualities of a great 
administrator, an immense faculty for labor, a genius for 
organization, patience, tact, a power of inspiring confidence 
in all whom he touched, calmness and moderation under 
good fortune or ill, an immovable courage, an iron will. 
No English ruler has ever shown greater nobleness of 
natural temper or a wider capacity for government than the 
Somersetshire squire, whom his enemies, made clear-sighted 
by their hate, greeted truly enough as " King Pym " 
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HENRY IV, KING OP FRAJICK 

Br JOHN Lornsop motlst. 

[Fintt Frrnch kinf; of tho Bourbon family, bom king of NaTarre 
l.V>:), assashiiiutod KilO. Kdiicatcil a Huguenot, he, as representiDg 
tliis rfli^ious ]i»rty, whs innrriiMl to Marguerite de Valoisi the lister of 
('hHrli>8 IX, t(» Mpmli7«> tho pn*tondod reconciliation of religioasdif- 
fomicrs, a fow days boforu the massacre of St Bartholomew. For four 
yours ho was dotainiHl at tho French court and compelled to abjure 
his faith, till ho siicootHliHl in escaping and putting himself at the head 
t»f tho Protostaiit fort'os. After a life of remarkable Tidssitudesi 
Ht'iiry of Navarn> Ummihio de Jure king of France as the next of sor- 
viviiif: MihkI after Ilonry III, but was not crowned till 1794, at which 
time ho, for ]M»litioal reiL^ms, again and finally abjored ProtesUnt- 
ism. Tar is. and >h(>rt ly uftorwanl the whole of Franoe, then snbmitted 
to liis rulo. During his roigii of sixteen years Henry showed thB 
hif^host <iualiti(s of tlio f^vat ruler, and his genius promised to mike 
liim as }M>Mvrful a ]>otontate as Charles V had been, when be fell by 
the knife of the ossasi^in Havaillac.] 

At Ills very name a figure seems to leap forth from the 
mist of throe centuries, instinct with ruddy, vigorons lifei 
Siicli was the intense vitality of tho Bcamese prince, that 
even now he swms more thoroughly alive and recognizable 
than half the actual personages who are fretting iheir hoar 
upon the stage. 

We see at once a man of moderate statnre, light, 
sinewy, and strong ; a face browned with continual ezpoBUie; 
small, mirthful, yet commanding blue eyes, glittering from 
beneath an arching brow, and prominent cheek-bones; a 
long, hawk^s nose, almost resting upon a salient chin; a 
pendent mustache, and a thick, brown, curly beard, pre- 
maturely grizzled ; we see tho mien of frank authority and 
magnificent gooti-humor ; wo hear the ready sallies of the 
shrewd Gascon mother-wit; wo feel tho electricity which 
flashes out of him and sets all hearts around him on fire, 
when the trumpet sounds to battle. The headlong, de8pe^ 
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ate charge, the snow-white plume waving where the fire is 
hottest, the large capacity for enjoyment of the man, riot- 
ing without affectation in the certaminis gaudia^ the in- 
sane gallop, after the combat, to lay its trophies at the feet 
of the Cynthia of the minute, and thus to forfeit its fruits 
— all are as familiar to us as if the seven distinct wars, the 
hundred pitched battles, the two hundred sieges, in which 
the Beamese was personally present, had been occurrences 
of our own day. 

He at last was both king and man, if the monarch who 
occupied the throne was neither. He was the man to prove, 
too, for the instruction of the patient letter-writer of the 
Escorial,* that the crown of France was to be won with 
foot in stirrup and carbine in hand, rather than to be 
caught by the weaving and casting of the most intricate nets 
of diplomatic intrigue, though thoroughly weighted with 
Mexican gold. 

The king of Navarre was now thirty-one years old ; for 
the three Henrys were nearly of the same age. The first 
indications of his existence had been recognized amid the 
cannon and trumpets of a camp in Picardy, and his mother 
had sung a gay Beamese song as he was coming into the 
world at Pau. "Thus," said his grandfather, Henry of 
Navarre, " thou shalt not bear to us a morose and sulky 
child." The good king without a kingdom, taking the 
child as soon as bom in the lappel of his dressing-gown, 
had brushed his infant lips with a clove of garlic and 
moistened them with a drop of generous Gascon wine. 
** Thus," said the grandfather again, " shall the boy be both 
merry And bold." There was something mythologically 
prophetic in the incidents of his birth. 

The best part of Navarre had been long since appropri- 
ated by Ferdinand of Aragon. In France there reigned a 
young and warlike sovereign with four healthy boys. But 

* Philip II, king of Spain.— G. T. P. 
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till* nowl)orn infant Inul inherited tho lilies of France from 
St. I j< tills, and a lat4*r ancestor hod added to the escutcheon 
tlie motto ''AV(y>//i>.** His grandfather believed that the boy 
wiLs l>orn to ri'vcii^c nj^n Sjmin tho wrongs of the house 
of Albn^t., and Henry *s nature seemed ever pervaded with 
l{oU»rt of Clermont's deviee. 

The same sensible ^nimlfather, having different views 
on the siibjeft of eilucation from those manifested by 
Catharine (ie Mediei towanl her children, had the boy taught 
to run alH)iit luirelieaded and barefooted, like a peasant, 
amon<^ tlie iiioiintains and rooks of Beam, till he became as 
ru^';;nl xs a yoiin<; bear and as nimble as a kid. Black 
breati aiiti lieef and garlii* were his simple fare; and he was 
taii^'ht l>y his niotlier and his grandfather to hate lies and 
liars, and to read the Bible. 

AVlun lie was fifteen, tho thinl religious war broke out 
Both Ills futlier and grandfather were dead. Uis mother, 
who liad openly professed the Beformcd faith since the death 
of lier liusband, who hated it, brought her boy to the camp 
at Koclielle, wliere he was received as the chief of tha 
Huguenots. His culture wa^s not extensive. He had learned 
to sjK^ak the trutli, to ride, to shoot, to do with little sleep 
and les.s food. He could also construe a little Latin, and 
had read a few military treatises; but tho mighty hours of tt 
eventful life were now to take him by tho hand and toteack 
him mucli good and much evil, as they bore him onwaid. 
He now saw military treatises expounded practically by pro- 
fessors like his uncle Conde, and Admiral Coligny, and 
Lewis Ntu^siui in such lecture rooms as Laudun, and Jamac, 
and Moncontour, and never was apter scholar. 

The peace of Arnay-lo-l)uc succeeded, and then tha 
fatal Bartliolomcw marriage with tho Messaliua of Valoii 
Hie faith taught in the mountains of Beam was no bncUer 
against the demand of ^' The mass, or death ! " thundered at 
his breast by the lunatic Charles, as he pointed to thonsandi 
of massacred Huguenots. Henry yielded to such conclnaiia 
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argamentfl, and became a Catholic. Four years of court- 
imprisonment Bucceeded, and the young king of Navarre, 
though proof to the artifices of his gossip Guise, was not 
adamant to the temptations spread for him by Catharine do 
MedicL In the harem entertained for him in the LouYrCy 
many pitfalls entrapped him, and he became a stock-per- 
former in the state comedies and tragedies of that plot- 
ting age. 

A silken web of palace-politics, palace-diplomacy, palace- 
rcYolutions enveloped him. Schemes and counter-schemes, 
stratagems and conspiracies, assassinations and poisonings ; 
all the state machinery which worked so exquisitely in fair 
ladies' chambers, to spread havoc and desolation over a 
kingdom, were displayed before his eyes. Now cam- 
paigning with one royal brother against Uuguenots, now 
fighting with another on their side, now solicited by the 
queen-mother to attempt the life of her son, now implored 
by Henry III to assassinate his brother, the Beamese, as 
fresh antagonisms, afiinities, combinations, were developed, 
detected, neutralized almost daily, became rapidly an adept 
in Medician state-chemistry. Charles IX in his grave, 
Henry III on the throne, Alen9on in the Huguenot camp- 
Henry at last made his escape. The brief war and peace 
of Mercoeur succeeded, and the king of Navarro formally 
abjured the Catholic creed. Tlio parties were now 8hari)ly 
defined* Guise mounted upon the League, Henry astride 
upon the Reformation, were prepared to do battle to the 
death. The temporary " war of tlio amorous " was followed 
by the peace of Fleix. 

Four years of peace again — four fat years of wantonness 
and riot preceding fourteen hungry, famine-stricken years 
of bloodiest civil war. The voluptuousness and infamy of 
the Louvre were almost paralleled in vice, if not in splendor, 
by the miniature court at Pau. Henry's Spartan grand- 
father would scarcely have approved the courses of the 
youth whose education he had commenced on so simple a 
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lualo. For ^lar/^nret of ValoiSy hating her husband, and 
living in nu^t nmiisguidcd and pFomiscnous infidelity to 
him, had pnifitod by her mother's lessons. A seraglio of 
niuids of honor ministered to Uenry*s pleasures, and were 
('an.'f ully instructed that the peace and war of the kingdom 
>vero playthings in their hands. While at Paris royalty 
wud hoiK*lessIy sinking in a poisonous marsh, there was 
danger that even the liardy nature of the Beamese would 
l)e mortally enervated by the atmosphere in which he 
lived. 

The unliappy Henry III, baited by the Onises, worried 
by the AU'U(;(>n and his mother, implored the king of 
Navarre to return to Paris and the Catholic faith. M. de 
Se;^ur, chief of Navarre's council, who had been won over 
during a visit to the capital, where he had made the discoveiy 
that '' Henry HI was an angel, and his ministers devils," 
canio back to Pan, urging his master's acceptance of the 
ri)yal invitation. Henry wavered. Bold D'Aabign6, stanch- 
est of Huguenots and of his friends, next day privately 
Bliowed Segur a palace window opening on .a very steep 
])nHnpice over the Bavse, and cheerfully assured him that 
he sliould be flung from it did he not instantly reverse 
his ])roceedings and give his master difFerent advice. ^If I 
am not able to do tlic deed myself," said D'Aubignfi, ** here 
are a dozen more to lielp me." The chief of the council 
cast a glance behind him, saw a number of grim Pnritan 
soldiers, with their hats plucked down upon their brows, 
looking very serious ; so made his bow, and quite changed 
his lino of conduct. 

But Henry — no longer the unsophisticated youth who 
had been used to run barefoot among the cliffs of Coarrax^- 
was grown too crafty a politician to bo entangled by SpanidL 
or Modieian wiles. The duke of Anjou was now dead. 
Of all the princes who had stood between him and the 
throne, there was none remaining save the helpless, child- 
less, superannuated youth who was its present oconpant 
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The long ai XaTarre was legitiniftte h«ir to the crown of 
FraDce^ " Enpoir " w^ now in letters of light opoo hk 
shield, bat he knew that bis path to greatDes leA tfirotigh 
mAniJold dangiera, and that it waB only at the head of hia 
Hngaenot chiralr; that he coalii cat his waj. He was the 
leader of the nobles of Gs^oonj, and OaupbiDj, and Gaienoe, 
in their motmtaiD fastoeeees ; of the wearers, cuUera, and 
artiaans in thedr thriving mannfactoriDg and trading towns. 
It was not Spanish gold, bnt carbines and cntlaaaea, bowa 
and bills, which could bring him to the throne of his an- 
cestors. 

And thus be stood the chieftain.of that great, aostere 
port]' of Hoguenotd, the men who went on their knees be- 
fore the battle, beating their breasts with their iron gvit- 
lets, and singing in full choma a psalm of David before 
smiting the Philistioes hip and thigh. 

Tbeir chieftain, scarcely their representative — fit to lead 
his Puritans on the battle-field — was bordlj a model for them 
elsewhere. Yet, thoagh profligate in one rt'speot-, he was 
temperate in every other. In food, wine, and sleep, he was 
always moderate. Subtle and crafty in self-defence, he re- 
tained something of his old love of truth, of his hatred for 
liara. Hardly generous, perhaps, he was a friend of justice; 
while economy in a wandering king like himself was a 
necessary virtue, of which France one day was to feel the 
beneficent action. lieckk-ss and headlong in appearance, 
he was in truth the most carefid of men. On the religions 
question moat cautious of all, he always lelt the door open 
behind him, disclaimed all bigotry of opinion, and earnestly 
implored the papists to seek, not his destruction, but his in- 
struction. Yet, prudent as he was by nature in every other 
regard, he was all his life the slave of one woman or another ; 
and it was by good luck rather than by sagacity that ho 
did not repeatedly forfeit the fruits of his courage and con- 
duct in obedience to his master-passion. 

Always open to conviction on the subject of his faith, 
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Iin n<|Hii|)itl«ii| itiii ii|f|fii||iif|iiii iif liMmfiM, A rfi>Ml| IikmM, 
WM iiol, to Ihi f )m»if/«>i| llhit M iiliiH., hui ohly mi iliMi fMiUr- 
uWnu iiimI iiimIki himuIuI iiilvlni, |m IiIn iMii^riti hifiiri li« 
'piotmlfly ir^itnlf'fl Mm I wo rnD^lifMii iM li)« f ^liMrt/Kriii fiffl »M 
tmuly I.O iMfiiiiil, ftllftiiMiUtly Mmi ohM nr iliK nHwrfUH *infh 
iM>«ifM«il MiM MMfMt hl(i<ly in \itiiir U\m mMy Ut imUlu, 'IIm 
MnuMMwi wiiM iMf I'm Hull, IhiI. Iiii wua ffifmL Lniit Ui lilMintdf 

UMf| lo ll)4 OMTll H'lviiliriitniitll. II)N l»i|/|MtAl. }ll'ilM(i}fl«(l/f «/:- 
lion Mriiq lo mim li liin ^oiU, HIiJ lo Mini |fr)hi<)|fl(i Ui* WMtiiitf 

loyiil, I'l-rli ii|/, fdo, lliiil. H. wfM for Uiit iuUinmi of l^raif^'^ 

Willi ollii-iR oil Mmi »liif/f< tfy fill iiIiiionI, lofl.y \t9iirittlU9fi, 

Aoiiiiiili. Iiy iiifcl.iiKt iiii(| liy iMilfM., Im* liltil ifHiMiryif/l i\iit 
wi,i*\. iiiiiifi)Miiir(| f/oo<l Utnwtr Mii'oii|{lioiff« Um Itorrilflii ya^n 
wilt' li Rii"fr'l(i| Ml. Mail.lioloiiiiiw» fliiriii^ wUii'U UmmthA 
liitt \iti. in lii>«. Iiiih'l, ufifl Iriif hfi'l Hol, Ui w<ti4i' IiIn \mirU M|^/fi 
liits i;|i'.<'.v<i Willioiil. f/Mil)l.ii/|it, wII.IiomI. M<N4iifl.fiiit|il., wMJiomI 
f<'iii« willioiil. ii'ifiofRi^, i!ol)M!|y iii\t]\.rtiiyt y«it wH.li l\ih i% 
|iiM il.y lo iiRi. 11.11 ifMh'.: |ii'lf/oiMil4 , wlllioill. rohvl' I.J///ii!,tiM>«; 
III m-j/iim1 Io III.: 'lyiiii-'li' iiili ii.'.U, liit ^inMntrnt'tl all Ui<: '|iii»li 

hr;* Oi<'-:*!>ll7 lo iUU 't ^a \\i: liliiiW llOW Ul IIAIt IiIn <!0<fllM a 
ll«: lifH'/'/ ImiV/ (o lliri. Iiin fl)<:lli|4, l,0 filfUtCl UliHllf lUl'l 1^/ 

Dhow IImim iiwiiy Hit i«'fiiis<:'l lo tueuitQ)Muhi Knuh/ttf AUu 
i/tn ul, (111. Ifi'Miii// of llmiy III, hiil. Im iilUtuifiUul \ji |/fo 

< illi. I.lllv OlUI'liI of llii: l.|l|i£!l, of llJK own ttUmi\»f Itlill tit tll'f 

iioli)f>:l, f liiiKM l.i.f It of Mil'. II//I:, wlioqii IfM-iMiK uliifWit'l iyfu\m 
iv iLi.^ i< < I iv« /jifi Ilin KM v)f I. Af/f)|i|fU l>'Aiili)|/ii/! iHf'MiUJUf 

III'. llOI|i.t:l, ttoMM^r IhmI M.flltil f| lo iHtrofriM IllH l/illll'i li fetfcfV 

i'«: llir, liliij/ IiimI )rn|ilorr<| iij/oo lile kiM^cii. 

UmiMiIIi (li'i liiifci;!.' of )M Ij/Ktlllfcl, i'fiM(|ltMI( ^tttA Uutwtf'f 
liiibi'l I.Im'. |:ii.nii;l, ryi., li ttiilfljif, icmMisak, WJ'My /{Olfil/)fHfi|/ 
liMiih, uiii| 11.11 hoii will /iiiMv<: ttii//ii^'My liii'l \mnu \MUt\H'i»'A 
ihlo I oiiuiiiMiiiiiM' I liLi'.i'M i(,y If'/ llifs Ijiii y u.UwtH\i\mfi^ )u wlii/ li 

fi ilili-l lilil.llM^tt llll^l \iitU il|.!isolv<''l 11)4 Wil. WIM IM ll/M:hf/f(/ 
Ull/1 tuq «)ll)' Isly llllMllf'lil.llf :<1 IM lllSI RWimI I )<(tl|fli| lil^t, lt|/)/fir 

<cfiUy M'.rl(|imA h'iiM!i)ly on Iin. IfiilllK ll«M wiu *M\\ii'-nx\4:\y 
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indulged in, that the world might be brought to recognize 
8 hero and chieftain in a king. The do-nothings of the 
Keroyingian line had been succeeded by the Pepins ; to the 
effete Carlovingians had come a Capet; to the impotent 
Valois should come a worthier descendant of St. Louis. 
This was shrewd Gascon calculation, aided by constitutional 
fearlessness. When dispatch-writing, invisible Philips, star- 
gazing Rudolphs, and petticoated Henrys sat upon the 
thrones of Europe, it was wholesome to show the world that 
there was a king left who could move about in the bustle 
and business of the age, and could charge as well as most 
soldiers at the head of his cavalry ; that there was one more 
sovereign fit to reign over men, besides the glorious virgin 
who governed England. 

Thus courageous, crafty, far-seeing, consistent, untiring, 
imperturbable, he was bom to command, and had a riglit to 
reign. He had need of the throne, and the throne had still 
more need of him. 



WALLENSTEIN, DUKE OF FRIEDLAND. 

By FEIEDRICH VON SCHILLER. 

[Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius von Wallenstein, a distinguished Aus- 
trian general, the most noted opponent of Gustavus Adolphus in tlio 
Thirty Years' War, bom 1583, assassinated 1634. Wallenstein had 
already achieved the most brilliant rank among the Imperialist gener- 
als, except Tilly, when the defeat of the latter made the ambitious 
soldier, whose great wealth and unscrupulous daring had excited the 
jealousy of the Emperor Ferdinand, again a necessity to the Catholic 
cause. Wallenstein, who had raised and subsisted an immense army 
at his own expense at a time of pressing imperial need, had afterward 
been retired from command. When called again to the help of the 
imperial cause, Wallenstein dictated his own terms, which practi- 
cally left Ferdinand a mere puppet in his hands. Though Gustavus 
Adolphus was victor at the battle of Ltttzen, it was at the cost of his 
own life, a result welcomed by the Catholic league as a great victory. 



21)2 OHKAT LEADERS. 

\Viilli*nNtfiri nxir^Tfiriir^fl \\\n nrm j, ami wm again ordered by thn nn- 
]N'riir In lay dnwii hi-t Imton on thii JuNt iiiiJt|uc'lon Ihat he wmnrKiH 
tifitin^ Willi thi> Swrdi'M diMloyHlly. His ofllrial removal wbh nuultt 
kiiMwii inliiH |iriiiri|4il pMirniN, iiml Wallcfifitoin, <leMi*rlLM] tiyaUrjfb 
|M>rti(iii of hin tnMi|ii«, wjim aMHiuwiiiutiMl liy a ronHpiiwy of hin minnr 
(inW'i«n«, who hiul iHf'oino HiitiHflisI that it woiihi lie iinpnuslualilf li> 
fM'i'iin* his |ri«r((iii nlivo, tir to pruvciil hiii iiiiiiiediate juiiciiun withtlie 
fulvuii(:iiii;.Sw('(li'!4.J 

Cor NT Wam.knstkin, ufttirward Diiko of Fric-dlundi 
u'liH nil nx|NTioiir(Mi olllcur, uiul ilio riciumt iioblenian in 
linhi'iiiiii. From hiH ciirlirHl youth ho hiul lieen in tho fierv- 
i(t> of tho lioiiM*. of Auritriii, unci Huvunil cunipiiigns ugfUiiHt 
tho TiirkH, Vt'iM^tiiuiH, MohoiniuiiH, IIungarianH, and Tron- 
Hvlviiiiianrt hu<l (>KUhli.sho(l hiri n^piitiiiion. IIo wiM prvHcnt 
UM cohmol ut. tho Imitlu of I'mgiio, luid ufiorwunl, om niujor- 
^oMcnil, hiul (]orout(Ml 11 Huiigiiriiin forao in Moraviu. Tho 
ornporor'ri ^'riititiido wiiH (Hpial to hiH Horvicoa, and a lur|^ 
nhan* of llio (^onliHciiU^d rHiiiioH of ilio Hoheniian inmirgonlH 
w:m llicir rowan I. I'().shohk(m1 of iiiinioiiHo ])rop(!rty, oxcilcHl 
hy aiiihilioiiH viowH, ooiifidoiii of liiH own go(Ml foriiino, uiid 
Ml ill iMoro oMcoura^od hy tlio (txlHting Ktnioof (lirciiniHt^tnccH, 
ho olTorod, hI his <iwn ftx|)onHo and that of hiH friondH, to 
rai.Mc and clot ho an army for tlio (^niporor, and ovctn niuh^- 
took iho roMJi of inaiiitainin^ it if ho woro allowod to uu^^- 
inoni. it to fifly Mioiisaiid inon. 

IM10 pr()j(^(>t was iiriivoi'Hally ridi(Mih!<l as tlio chinn^ricul 
ofToriii;^ of a visionary brain ; but tlio ofT<T wiU4 liiglily vuhi- 
ui)Ns if its prornJKoH should ))o l)ut j)artly fulfilled, ('or- 
tain ciroloM in Hohoinia wttro aHsi^iutd to him iih doj>oiH, with 
authority to ap|)oinb hiH own ollic.orH. in a fow niontliH ho 
had tw(!nty thoiiHund men uiubfi* ariiiH, with wliioh, cpiittini,' 
iho AuHirian torriiorioH, ho Hoon aftorward appctanul on tho 
froiitiorn of Lowct Saxony with thirty tliouHjwul. Tho cin- 
poror had lont this armaiiK^nt nothing but \m nanl(^ Tho 
ropulatioii of tho ^onoral, tho proKpoot of rapid ])roniotioM, 
and tho hopo of pluiuhT, attraotod to hiH Htandard ad- 
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TPnturere froni all quarters of Germany, and even Hovereign 
jirinces, Btimulated by the desire of glory or of gain, offered 
to raise regiments for the service of Austria. 

Tlie secret how AVallenstein had purposed to fulfill hia 
cxtravagaiit designs was now manifest. He had learned the 
lesson from Count Maosfeld,* but the scholar snrpasBed hia 
master. On the principle that war must support war, Mans- 
feld and the Duke of Brunswick had Bubsisted their troops 
by contributions levied indiscriminately on friend and 
enemy; but this predatory 1 if was attended with all tho 
inconvGnience and insecurity which accompany robbery. 
Like fugitive banditti, they were obliged to steal through 
exasperated and vigilant enemies; to roam from one end 
of Germany to another; to watch their opportunity with 
anxiety, and to abandon the most fertile territories whenever 
they were defended by a superior army. If Mansfeld and 
Dnko Christian had done such great things in the face of 
tliese dtfficidtios, what might not be expected if the obsta- 
cles were removed ; when the army raised was numerous 
enough to overawe in itself the most powerful states of tho 
empire ; when the name of the emperor insured impunity 
to every outrage ; and when, under the highest authority, 
and at tho head of an overwhelming force, tho same system 
of warfare was pursued which these two adventurers had 
hitherto adopted at tJieir own risk, and with only an un- 
trained multitude? 

AVallenstein was at the licad of an army of nearly a hun- 
dred thousand men, who adored him, when the sentence of 
liis dismissal arrived. Jlost of the officers were his creatures 
— with the common soldiers his hint was law. Hia ambi- 
tion was boundless, his pride indomitable, his imperious 
spirit could not brook jin injury unavenged. One moment 
would now precipitate him from the height of grandeur 
into tho obscurity of a private station. To execute such a 

• A noted Protestant general, to wliutn WttUonslcin had been op- 
jiosed in more than 0110 ciunpaign. 



21)1 a UK A T LKAUXHS. 

Nfiilrtwo iipoii fiiK'h » ilolitif|iH<tit mwincHl to roqtiiro tnnro 
fi(|(In*MM timn it <*oMt 1o ohtiiiii it fmm tlio Jiulgit. Acmnl- 
in^ly, two of \V III l(*n(i(4«i 11*11 iiiaiit Intiinnto fricmlN wcm 
fi«*l(M*iiMl liM luiriililH of thorn) ovil tiiliii^ii, niut iiMtrtirt<Mt it) 
HfifUMi tlioni iiN itiiirli iiM iMiHHihIn liy fliittoring awiuraiuf<Hi<)f 
ilin <'niitinniin(Mi of Mm (•niprnir'M fiivor. 

WiillniiNtpiii IhmI iiMCM*r(iiini*(| tlin ]inr|)nri of ttioir nini- 
hii|j:o lN<ror4i ihn iitipnrial iitiil)iiMMiMlon« iirrivcMl. Jtv IiimI tirtio 
to rollnct liiiiiH(iir, iiiid liirt (MHiiitcfniiiiro oxliibltc^l Ah oxt(«r- 
mil fiilititirMH wliiln ^riof iin<t ru^n woro NtortnitiK in liU 
lioHoin. I In liiid iiiiuln iip IiIm iiuihI t() olxty. Tiin <fm|M)- 
ri)r*H ilciMHinii iiiid tiikrn iiiin by HurprlNo In^foro rinntm- 
HtHiM'PH wrrn ri)H« or IiIm propiimtioim ooiiiplot.<i for tlin Im)1i1 
iiiiMiHiiri'M lin hiul roiitiMiipIiitiwI. Jlm oxUwiNivcMmtfiUm wcrti 
HciiltrnMl nvcr holioiniti iukI Moriiviii, imd by tlioir notiflHcii- 
tioii Ihn riiipiMor ini^rjit lit oihmi (btiitn)y tbo kIiiowm of hiH 
power, iln IooKimI, thrrcforo, to tlin ftititru for n^vrn^is 
iihd in tliiK liopn hi* wiih (Mirotiriif^iMl by tiiu prcMJirtiottM of 
un Itiiiiiin iiHtrolo;nM\ who !(•(! bin iinp«*rioitN npirit likn u 
<'hilil ill hMMJiiifr Miriii|rN. S(>ni luid mid in tho HtiirH that 
hJM iniiHh*r*M hrilliimt ciirrrr wmh not yrt ittKlud, find tliiil 
hri;^lit mid frlori(»uH proMp(*('tM mIIII iiwititpd him. It wrtH, iti" 
diMMJ, iinnnrrHHiiry to cniiMnlt tho NtiirH to rortidl that iiti 
rnnmy, (iuMhiviiM AdolphiiM, woidd orn h»n^ rctidt^r iiHJiM- 
priiHiihIn thn Mnrvi('(>M of Hiirli ii ^iMiond iiH WiUlmMtciri. 

"Tho MmpiTor in ln'tniynd," Nfiid VVullonHi^'in to th(» 
ini'MMrn^rorM; ** I pity hut for/^ivo him. It iH plain that llm 
/^niiipiiiK Hpirit of tho Mavarian dictatoH to him. i ^rii'vo 
that, with MO mucli w(*akni*HM, \\\\ hiiH rduM'ifhMMl mn; hut 1 
will olMty.** Ilo diHiruMMiMl thn nmiMMiirinH with prino(«ly 
prnMnntN, and, in a hnmhin h*tlnr, h(«Mon^ht thn nf^ntinniincn 
of thn ninpnroi'*M favor and of thn di^rnitinM lin had hnNtownd 
iijion him. 

^rim mnrmnrM of thn army wnrn nniv(«rHal on luMiritif^ of 
thn diHiniHMal of tlinir ^niinral, and thn gr(*iit<M' part of hirt 
olllnitrM immndiatnly (piitUnl thn impnrial Hnrvinn. Many 
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followed Mm to his estates in Bohemia and Moravia ; others 

he attached to his interests by pensions, in order to com- 
mand their seirices when the opportunity should offer. 

But repose was the last thing that AValenstein contem- 
plated when he returned to private life. In his retreat he 
surrounded himself with a regal pomp which seemed to 
mock the sentence of degradation. Six gates led to the 
palace he inhabited in Prague, and a hundred houses were 
pulled down to make way for hia eonrtyard. Similar pal- 
aces were built on his other numerous estates. Gentlemen 
of the noblest houses contended for the honor of serving 
him, and even imperial chamberlains resigned the golden 
key to the emperor to fill a similar office under Wallenstein. 
He maintained sixty pages, who were instructed by the 
ablest masters. His antechamber was protected by fifty 
life-guards. His table never consisted of less than one hun- 
dred covers, and hia seneschal was a person of distinction. 
When ho traveled his baggage and suite accompanied him 
in a hundred wagons drawn by sis or four horses ; his court 
followed in sixty carriages attended by fifty led horses. The 
pomp of his liveries, the splendor of hia equipages, and the 
decorations of his apartments were in keeping with all the 
rest. Six barons and as many knighta were in constant 
attendance about his person, and ready to execute his slight- 
est order. Twelve patrols went their rounds about his pal- 
ace to prevent any disturbance. His busy genius required 
silence. The noise of coaches was to be kept away from his 
residence, and the streets leading to it were frequently 
blocked up with chains. His own circle was as silent as the 
approaches to his palace. Dark, reserved, and impenetrable, 
he was more sparing of his words tiian of his gifts, while 
the little that he spoke was harsh and imperious. He never 
smiled, and the coldness of hia temperament was proof 
against sensual seductions. 

Ever occupied with grand schemes, he despised all those 
idle amusements in which so many waste their lives. Tho 
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rnrri"^|>M:i.l.ii.-»» In* krpt up vith t ho whole of Europe vils 
t'!ii<!ly iiia!i:i'/«-«l l>y liimsclf, uiul, that ns little as pos.<il>]o 
i:.i jht ^^' tniJitiMl to tin* siU'iice of others, most of the letters 
^vc ri' Avritti II liy 111-: own hand, lie was a man of large stat- 
ure, thin, of a .-allow i-oniplr.xion, with short, retl hair, and 
Mii:ill, >p:irklinL' •}«■-. A ;»''loi>niy and forbidding seriousne.^ 
.sit iijiim his l»ri»w, aii'l li is in a L'nilifcnt presents alone retainc-J 
till" tniiiMiii;: rfw-l nf his «li{K'ndenls. 

In this >tai« Iv iihsc'uritv <li»l Wallenstein silentlv but not 
i:i:i'tivrly await thi- hour of r('von;ro. The victorious career 
• f <in>ta\'.is Aih'ljihus s«M»n pivo him a presentiment of its 
ai»|'r«»a' !i. \'»t ^^\\v of hi? lofty schemes had been aban- 
'i' »::••' 1, ai:'l !!i«- tinjMTor's injrratitudi' had looseneil the curb 
of l;i- ai::?::!':!. 'I'lir (hizzliii^ spli-ndor of his private life 
JM-jH.k.- l::_'!i s'iariiii: |»n»j«HMs, and, lavish as a king, he 
.^♦■» in»'l ahialy to n«ki.ii amon,:j: his certain possessions 
th«i-«' uliiili !if i-"iit''m|»lattMl with hope. 

AVal!. ii-i'iii, at tin- airt' of liftv, terminateil his active 
aii«l i\!ra'irfliiiarv life. To ambition ho oweil both his 
LTiat!!!'.--: aii'l liis mill. With all his failings ho i>ossessetl 
iTi-at a!:'i a-hiiiraMr <jiialitirs ; and, had he kept himself 
uiihiii c!iir Im.iiih!-, 1m« wmiM liave lived and died without 
an t'|ual. TIm- \irim*sof the rukT and of the hero— pru- 
ilt n<r, jnstiic, liriinirss, and courage — arc strikingly promi- 
ii. ::t f.-atiircs in his cliaractcr; but he wanted the gentler 
\iriii«'- <»f t)u- man, wliidi adorn tlie hero and make the 
Mill r l»rl«)v«il. 'I'tiTor was the talisman with which he 
wnrk'-'l ; cxtn-inr in liis ^ninisliments as in his rewards, he 
kii'W liow to krcp alive the zeal of his followers, while no 
L'«ii'ral of ancient or modern times could boast of being 
oh.vtMl with iMiual alacritv. Submission to his will was 

^ 1 « 

limn' prized }.y liini than hnivery ; for, if the soldiers work 
hy tin* latter, it is on the former that the general depends. 
He ((jntinually kej>t up the obedience of his troops by 
cajjriciourf orders, and i)rofuscly rewarded the readiness to 
obey even trifles, becau.se lie looked rather to the act itself 
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than its object. Ho onco issued a decree, with the penalty 
of death on disobedience, that none but red sashes should 
bo worn in the army. A captain of horse no sooner heard 
the order, than, pulling off his gold-embroidered sash, ho 
trampled it under foot. Wallenstein, on being informed of 
the circumstance, promoted him on the spot to the rank of 
colonel. 

His comprehensive glance was always directed to the 
whole, and in all hid apparent caprice, he steadily kept in 
view some general scope or bearing. The robberies com- 
mitted by the soldiers in a friendly country had led to the 
severest orders against marauders ; and all who should be 
caught thieving were threatened with the halter. Wallen- 
stein himself having met a straggler in the open country 
upon the field, commanded him to be seized without trial, as 
a transgi*essor of the law, and, in his usual voice of thunder, 
exclaimed, " Hang the fellow," against which no opposition 
ever availed. The soldier pleaded and proved his innocence, 
but the irrevocable sentence had gone forth. " Hang, then, 
innocent," cried the inexorable Wallenstein, "the guilty 
will have then more reason to tremble." Preparations were 
already making to execute the sentence, when the soldier, 
who gave himself up for lost, formed the desperate resolution 
of not dying without revenge. He fell furiously upon his 
judge, but was overpowered by numbers and disarmed be- 
fore he could fulfil his design. " Now let him go," said the 
duke, " it will excite sufficient terror." 

His munificence was supported by an immense income, 
which was estimated at three millions of florins yearly, witli- 
out reckoning the enormous sums which he raised under the 
name of contributions. His liberality and clearness of under- 
standing raised him above the religious prejudices of his 
ago; and the Jesuits never forgave him for having seen 
through their system, and for regarding the pope as nothing 
more than a bishop of Rome. 

But as no one ever yet came to a fortunate end who 
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qiiarroIIiMl with Iho Church, Wallonstoin, also, muBt augment 
the iiuiulK'r of itri victims. Through the intrigues of monkn, 
}ie lost ut lt4UiHlM)U the command of the army, and at Egra 
his life ; hy the same arts, jMsrhaiM, ho lost what was of moru 
c(>us(^|uence, his honorable name and good roputo with pos- 
ti»rity. 

For, in justices it must bo admitted that the pens which 
have tnuHHl tlie history of this extraordinary man are not 
nntinged with partiality, and that the treachery of the duke, 
and his designs uiM)n the throne of Bohemia, rest not so 
m\\v\\ ujH)n proved facts, as upon probable conjecture. No 
documents have yet been brought to light which disclose 
with historical certainty the secret motives of his conduct; 
and among all his public and well-attested actions, there is, 
])orhaps, not one which could have had an innocent end. 
Many of his most obnoxious measures proved nothing but 
the earnest wish he entertained for peace; most of the 
others are explained and justified by the well-founded dis- 
trust he cntertaiiuMlj)f the emperor, and the excusable wish 
of maintaining his own importance. It is true, that his 
(conduct toward the Klector of Havaria looks too like an un- 
worthy revenge, and the dic^Uiies of an implacable spirit; 
})ut still, none of his actions perhaps warrant us in holding 
his trcMiHon to be ])roved. If necessity and despair at last 
for(!ed hiiu to destTve the sentence which Inul been pro- 
nounced against him while innocent, still this will not 
jiisiify that scnitcnice. Thus "Wallenstein fell, not because 
he wjis a n^bel, but he became a rebel because he fell. Un- 
fortunate in life that he mmle a vic-torious party his enemy, 
but still more unfortunate in death, that the same party 
survived him and wrote his history. 
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CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

Br SiB JAMES STEfSEN. 

[ArmMtd Jean Duplossui, Cardinal and Duke do Richelieu, bom 

1585, died 1842. Originally trftinod to arms, as Marquia du Cbillou.Jio 
de(?idcd to take orders, xtuilied thuolo),'^ huiI wtu mado Bishop of 
Lu?on in 1607, During the minority of Louis XlII he fiijfiyed tho 
confidence of tho queen re^nt, Maria de' Mi^dici. and in 1Q32 received 
the cardinal's hat. In spite of the liislilie of the king ha became prime 
minister and practically ruled Franae till hia death. Though a prince 
of the Church, Richelieu secretly amiHted tho parliamentary party in 
the Englieh Resolution ot 1640: and gave niost important assistance 
both in moneyand armies, asu matter of slate|>olii;y, to the Protestants 
during the Thirty Yeara' War,] 

Richelieu was one of the rtilera of mankind in virtue of 
an inherent and imiefoasible birthright. His title to command 
rested on tliat sublime force of will and decision of character 
by which, in an age of great men, ho was raised above them 
nil. It is a gift which supposes and requires in him on 
whom it is conferred convictions too firm to bo shaken by 
tlic discovery of any unpcrceivcd or imhecdod truths. It is, 
tlierefore, a gift wliich, when bestowed on the governors of 
nations, also presupposes in them tlio patience to investigate, 
the capacity to comprehend, and tho genius to combine, all 
tliose views of the national interest, under the guidance of 
which their inflexible policy is to be conducted to its destined 
consummation ; for the stonteat hearted men, if acting in 
ignorance, or under the impulse of haste or of error, must 
often pause, often hcsit^ite, and not seldom recede. Riche- 
lieu WHS exposed to no such danger. He moved onward to 
his pre<letermined ends with that unfaltering step which 
attests, not merely a stern immutability of purpose, but a 
comprehensive survey of the path to be trodden, and a pro- 
found acquaintance with all its difficulties and all its re- 
It was a path from which ho could bo turned 
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conceived and esecnted, in tlie spirit of philosophy, the 
design of erecting a political despotism ; not, indeed a 
despotism like that of Constantinople or Teheran, but a 
power which, being restrained by religion, by learning, and 
by pnblic spirit, was to be exempted from all other restrainta ; 
a dynasty which, like a kind of snbordinate providence., was 
to spread wide its arms for the guidance and shelter of the 
anbject mnltitade, itself the while inhabiting a region too 
lofty to be ever darkened by the mists of hmnan weakness 
or of human corruption. 

To devise schemes worthy of the academies of Laputa, 
and to pursue them with all tbe relentless perseyerance of 
Cortes or of Clive, has been characteristic of many of the 
statesmen of France, both in remote and in recent times. 
Bichelieu was but a more succcsafnl Mirabeau. He was not 
80 mneh a minister as a dictator. He was rather the deposi- 
tary than the agent of the royal power. A king in all things 
but the name, he reigned with that exemption from hereditary 
and domestic influences which has bo often imparted to the 
papal monarchs a kind of preterhuman energy, and lias so 
often taught the world to deprecate the celibacy of the throne. 

Richelieu was the heir of the designs of Henry IV, and 
the ancestor of those of Louis XIV, But they courted, and 
were sustained by, the applause and the attachment of their 
subjects. He passed his life in one unlntermitted struggle 
with each, in turn, of the powerful bodies over which he 
ruled. By a long series of well-directed blows, he crushed 
forever the political and military strength of the Huguenots. 
By his strong hand, the sovereign courts were confined to 
their judicial duties, and their claims to partici])ate in the 
government of the state were scattered to the winds. Tram- 
pling under foot all rules of judicial procedure and the clear- 
est principles of justice, ho brought to the scaffold one after 
another of the proudest nobles of France, by sentences dic- 
tated by himself to extraordinary judges of his own selec- 
tion ; thus teaching the doctrine of social equality by lessons 
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t<M) imj)rossivi» to 1h» inisintcrpivtcil or forgotten by any later 
p'luTution. Both thr privilc^s, in exchange for which the 
<:n'at(T tii'fH luul Burrt^ndoriHl their independence, and the 
fnuu'hisi^s ^>r the concjuest of which the cities, in earlier 
tinu's, h;ul 8Ucooss fully foutondeil, were alike swept away by 
thi.s roinon«('los8 innovator. Ho exiled the mother, oppressed 
tlu' wifo, di'^radiMl thi* brotluT, l)ani8hed the confessor, and 
]uit to death the kinsnirn and favorites of the king, and 
('oiuiH*llod the kin^ Iiimsi'lf to bo the instrument of these 
dnnu'stir sovi'ritii-s. Thou^'li surrounded by enemies and by 
rivals, his power ondeil only with liis life. Though beset by 
assassins, ho died in tho ordinary course of nature. Though 
ho had wadi'd to dominion through slaughter, cruelty, and 
wron^r, lio passod to his groat account amid the applause of 
tlio j)ooplt\ with tho bonodictions of the Church ; and, as 
far as any human being ever could perceive, in hope, in 
trautiuility, and in j>oaoo. 

Wliat, then, is the reason why so tumultuous a career 
reached at length so serene a close? The reason is that, 
amid all his conflicts, Kichelieu wisely and successfully 
maintained throe jmwerful alliances, lie cultivated tho at- 
tachment of men oi letters, the favor of the commons, and 
the symi)athy of all French idolaters of the national glory. 

He was a man of extensive, if not of profound, learning, 
a theologian of some account, and an aspirant for fame as a 
dramatist, a wit, a poet, and a historian. But if his claims 
to admiration as a writer were disputable, none contended 
his title to applause as a patron of literature and of art 
The founder of a despotism in tho world of politics, he as- 
l)ired also to be the founder of a commonwealth in tho world 
of letters. While crushing the national liberties, he founded 
the French Academy as the sacred shrine of intellectual 
freedom and independence. Acknowledging no equal in 
the state, ho forbade the acknowledgment, in that literary 
republic, of any superiority save that of genius. While re- 
fusing to bare his head to any earthly potentate, he would 
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permit no emmont author to stand bareheaded jn his pros- 
ence. By these cheap and not dishonest arts, he gained un 
ineatimahle advantage. Tho honors he conferred on the 
men of learning of his ago they hirgely repaid, by placing 
under his control the main-springs of public opinion. 

To conciliate the commons of France, Richelieu even 
ostentatiously divested himself of every prejudice hostile to 
his popularity. A prince of tho Church of Rome, he cher- 
ished the independence of tho Galilean Church and clergy. 
The conqueror of the Calvinists, ho yet respected the rights 
of conscience. Of noble birth and ancestry, his demeanor 
was still that of a tribune of the people. But it was not by de- 
meanor alono that he labored to win their regard. He affected 
the more solid praise of large and salutary reformations. 



GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, KING OF 
SWEDEN. 

Bs FKIEDElCn VON SCmj.l.EE. 

[Known as the Protector of tho Protestant Faith, tho most brill- 
iant lioro of tho Thirty Yoars' War, and one of tlio ftreatest soldiers of 
modem times, born 15t)4, killed nt the battle of Lutzen, 1G33. In 1030, 
the Swedish king having satisfactorily disposed of the various national 
difTiculties which had so far cmbarmssed his enrcer, threw Ihe weight 
of his gantlot into tho strugglo going on bptwcen tho Catholic league, 
headed by Ferdinand of Austria, and tlio Protestant prinees of Ger- 
many, Tho great genius of Guslavus Adolphus, who taught an en- 
tirely new system of tactics, made him irresistible, and in two years ha 
lirnfily established a Protestant ascendancy in German aflairs which 
no power afterward could break. Wallcnstcin wns his most brilliant 
antagonist. After tho death of tho Swedish hero, tho generals who 
had been trained in his school continued tho war with various vicissi- 
tudes till peace was declared, substantially granting the rights for 
which the Protestant ehicftains had been fighting.] 



GusTAVUS AnoLPiius hiwl not completed his s< 
year when tho Swedish throne became vacant by the death 
of his father ; but the early maturity of his genius enabled 
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\\w Ksiatts ti» aUri«l;r«* in liis* favor the lopnl ix?riod of mi- 
Doiiiy. With \\ <:l(irinus <*o]]({uost over himself, he com- 
iiu"iM'»Mi \\ rriirn wliirh wjw to have victorv for its constant 
aitriiilant — a j-ariM-r which was to begin and end in success. 
Thr VdUii;: Ciniiitrss of I^rahe, the daughter of a subject, 
had ;:aiiuMl his rarly alTrrt ions, and lie had resolved to share 
with hiT thr Swcilish thmiu'; but, constrained by time and 
(•in-iniislan«T>, hf made his attachment yield to the higher 
dulii«: of a kin::, and lu-roisiii apiin took exclusive posses- 
>ii»n of a hrart wliich was not destineii bv nature to con- 
lini* iisilf wiihin thi' limits (»f quiet domestic happiness. 

Christian 1\' of Hi-n mark, who ascended the throne bc- 
fi»n* thi" I'irth of (Justaviis, in an inroad upon Sweden, had 
L'airu'd -«»iin' roii>i»h'ra!dc advantages over the father of that 
hiro. (iiistaviis A«h»l[)hus liastenod to put an end to this 
drsiru<ii\i' war, and, by prudent Siicrifices, obtaine<l a peace 
in (»rd«'r to mrn his arms against the cair of Muscovy. 
Thi* (pU'stionahK' fame of a eoufpicror never tempted him 
to sj)en<l tile 1»1(km1 of his subjects in unjust wars; but he 
ni'ver shrunk from a just one. His arms were successful 
:iLMinst llns-i:j. ancl Sweden was augmented by several im- 
jHU'tant pri»\ini'»"< «»n the east. 

In the meant iirw, Siirismund of Poland retained against 
thesnn the same sentiments of hostility which the father 
had |»rovt)ke(K and left n(» artitiee untried to shake the alle- 
^'ianee <»f his sii])jee(s, to eodl the ardor of his friends, and 
to embitter his enemies. Neither the great qualities of his 
rival, nor the repeated proofs of devotion which Sweden 
;:ave to her loved monarch, could extinguish in this infatu- 
ated prince the foolish hope of regaining his lost throne. 
All (Jnstavus's overtures were haughtily rejected. Unwill- 
iiiirly was this really peaceful king involved in a tedious war 
with Poland, in whii*h the whole of Livonia and Polish 
Prussia were successively concpiered. Though constantly 
vietori(ms, (Justavns Adol2)hii3 was always the first to hold 
out the hand of i)eace. 
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After the unsuccessful attempt of the king of Denmark 
to check the emperor's * progress, Gustavus Adolphus was 
the only prince in Europe to whom oppressed liberty could 
look for protection — ^the only one who, while he was per- 
sonally qualified to conduct such an enterprise, had both 
political motives to recommend and wrongs to justify it 
Before the commencement of the war in Lower Saxony, im- 
portant political interests induced him, as well as the king 
of Denmark, to offer his services and his army for the de- 
fense of Germany ; but the offer of the latter had, to his 
own misfortune, been preferred. Since that time Wallen- 
stein and the emperor had adopted measures which must 
have been equally offensive to him as a man and as a king. 
Imperial troops had been dispatched to the aid of the Polish 
king, Sigismund, to defend Prussia against the Swedes. 
When the king complained to "Wallenstein of this act of 
hostility, he received for answer, " The emperor has more 
soldiers than he wants for himself; he must help his 
friends." The Swedish ambassadors had been insolently 
ordered by Wallenstein to withdraw from the conference at 
Lubeck ; and when, una wed by this command, they were 
courageous enough to remain, contrary to the law of nations, 
he had threatened them with violence. 

Ferdinand had also insulted the Swedish flag, and inter- 
cepted the king's dispatches to Transylvania. lie also 
threw every obstacle in the way of a peace between Poland 
and Sweden, supported the pretensions of Sigismund to the 
Swedish throne, and denied the right of Gustavus to the 
title of king. Deigning no regard to the repeated remon- 
strances of Gustavus, he rather aggravated the offence by 
new grievances than conceded the required satisfaction. 

So many personal motives, supported by important con- 
siderations, both of policy and religion, and seconded by 

* Ferdinand of Austria, the head of the Catholic League of Ger- 
many and Spain, by whom the Thirty Years* War was inaugurated. — 
G. T. F. 
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]irfrtriiiifr iiivitiitioiia fnim nermanji had their full weight 
with u priiiro wlio wuii naturally the more jealous of hia 
royal |»r(Ti»Kiitivi) tlio more it was queationed, who waa flatp 
tcrc<l by tlut ^lory liu hn]>ud to gain aa I^tector of the 
Oji|infiM(!(l, and piuiriioiiately luved war aa the element of bii 
^fiiiiiri. 

Hut llu) Htrn])|r(.Ht ]iIiMljro for tlio Buccesa of hia under- 
taking (jiiHtuviiri found in liiniiuilf. Prudence demanded 
thai lio nhould «tnii)nu'o all tlie foreign aaaiatanoe he could, 
in on (it to ^uard liid enterpriao from the imputatiou of 
raHlincsH; but all liin contldeneo and courage were entirely 
(IcrivctI from liiiuHitlf. Ho waa imliaputably the greatest 
^(•nrral of lii.s agi*, and the braveat aoldior in the army 
wliicli lit* had formed. iMuniliar with the tacticaof (2reecoand 
liomn, hi; had dirrovfrcd a more (dTocitivo ayatem of warfare, 
whicli wan adojitid an a niodtd by the moat eminent coni- 
mandrrs of Hub.s4M|U(tni tinu^a. llu rcMlucod the uuwieldly 
Htjuadrons of ravalry, and rendcrod their movemonta more 
li^'lit. and rapid ; and, with tho aamu viuw, ho widened tho 
intrrvids hetwcm his baitalionri. Inatead of the usual array 
in a Hin;<l(t lims lin diri))od(Ml hid foroua in two linea, that 
tilt) Hccond mi|(ht advanrn in the uveut of tho firat giviug 
way. 

llii maiht up for hi.s want of oavalry, hy placing infantry 
anionic tlic. Iiorsn ; a practiro wliitdi frequently decided tlio 
victory. Kuropo thnt learned from him tho importance of 
infantry. All (fernumy waa aatoniahed at the atriet dis- 
(^ipline whicii, at the ln*Ht, ao creditably diatingiiiahed tho 
SwiMJinh army within their territories; all disorders were 
punirthed with the utmost severity — particularly im])iety, 
theft, gand)linf(, and duelling. 1'he Kwedish articles of war 
enforctid fru^alit.y. In the camj), the king's tent not ex- 
cepted, neither silvt^r nor gold was to be seen. The general's 
eye lookitd as vigilant.ly to the morals as to the martial 
})rav(M'y of his soldiers; every regiment was ordered to form 
round its chaplain for morning and evening pruyors. In all 
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these points the lawgiver was also an example. A sincere 
and ardent piety exalted his courage. Equally free from 
the coarse infidelity which leaves the passions of the bar- 
barian without control ; and from the grovelling supersti- 
tion of Ferdinand, who humbled himself to the dust before 
the Supreme Being, while he haughtily trampled on his fel- 
low creature — ^in the height of his success he was ever a man 
and a Christian ; in the height of his devotion a king and 
a hero. 

The hardships of war he shared with the meanest soldier 
in his army ; maintained a calm serenity amid the hot- 
test fury of battle ; his glance was omnipresent, and he in- 
trepidly forgot the danger while he exposed himself to the 
greatest peril, llis natural courage, indeed, too often made 
him forgot the duty of a general ; and the life of a king 
ended in the death of a common soldier. But such a leader 
was followed to victory alike by the coward and the brave, 
and his eagle glance marked every heroic deed wliich his 
example had inspired. The fame of their sovereign ex- 
cited in the nation an enthusiastic sense of their own im- 
portance ; proud of their king, the peasant in Finland and 
Gothland joyfully contributed his pittance; the soldier 
willingly shed his blood ; and the lofty energy which his 
single mind had imparted to the nation long survived its 
creator. 

If Gustavus Adolphus owed his successes chiefly to his 
own genius, at the same time, it must be owned, he was 
greatly favored by fortune and by circumstance. Two great 
advantages gave him a decided superiority over the enemy. 
While he removed the scene of war into the lands of the 
League, drew their youths as recruits, enriched himself with 
booty, and used the revenue of their fugitive princes as his 
own, he at once took from the enemy tlie means of effectual 
resistance, and maintained an expensive war with little cost 
to himself. And, moreover, while his opponents, the princes 
of the League, divided among themselves, and governed by 
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liitTi r«-Mt anil cDiillictiii^ iiitt^ri'sts, nctcwl without unanimity, 
:iiii] ihin-fwri* witlnnit (•iu'r«ry ; wliilc the gunorals wore dt*- 
t'h-iriit in :tiitlii>rit\\ th(>ir troops in obedienco, tho operations 
«if thrir sraii»rtd armies witliout concert; while the gonersil 
\va< si'paratiMi from the 1 aw;: ivcr and the statesman ; thesi' 
several fmii'tions swrv imittMi in (lustaviis Adolphus, the 
onlv S'Min'i' frniii >\liiili authority ilowinl, the sole object to 
uliii h tlir rM- i.f t!ir \varrii»r tnrncd; the soul of his party, 
the in\rnlor a- wi 11 as the cxrcutor of his plans. In him, 
theri'ft.re, the riute.-tants ha<l a center of unity and bar- 
nmiiy, whii h ua< altiiiTfther wanting to their opponents. 
Ni) wcii.hr, then, if fa\«»nMl ]»y such advantari^es, at the head 
nf .-inh an army, with su<'li a p-nius to direct it, and 
iMiiil-il liy .Muli political prndcnci", (Justavus Adoljdius wjis 
irre-i-.tllile 

\\ itli the swnnl ill (»ne hand, and niercv in the other, bo 
traxeiviil (Jerniaiiyas a eon<|Mcror, a lawpver, and a judfco, 
in as short a time almo>t as the tourist of ])leasure. The 
keys i»f t<»^\ers and fiirtnsses were tlclivered to him, as if 
to a nati\e si»\»n'iL'"n. No fortress was inaccessible; no river 
rlieeked hi< \ i<tnriou.s career. Jle conquered by the very 
terror t)f iii- name. 

History, too often conllned to tlu> unpfrateful task of 
a»i;ily/.in,L^ thennift»rni play of human passions, is occasionally 
rewarded by the aj>|»earancc of «'Vcnts which strike like a 
hand from heaven into the nicely adjusted machinery of 
hnman plans, ancl carry the contemplative mind to a higher 
onler of thinu'-. <>f this kind, is the sudden retirement of 
(lustavns Adolpluis from the sceiu»; stopping for a time tho 
whole movement of the j>olitical niachine,and distippointing 
all the calculations ()f human i)ruden(*c. Yesterday, tho 
Aery sonl, the L^'cat. and animating prin(d]de of his own crc- 
aiioii; to-day strnck iinpitiably to the ground in tho very 
midst of his eagh^ Hight ; untimely torn from a whole world 
<»f great, desiirns, and from the ripening harvest of his ex- 
pectations, be k'ft bis bereaved party disconsolate; and tho 
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proud edifice of his past greatneea Bank into ruins. The 
I'roteatant party had identified ita hopea witli its invinciblo 
leader, and scarcely can it now separate them from him ; 
with him, they now ffar all good fortune is buriud. But it 
was no longer the benefactor of Germany who fell at Lut- 
zen; the beneficent part of his career, Gustavua Adolphiia 
hod already terminated ; and now the greatest service which ' 

lie could render to the liberties of Germany wa.3 — to die. 

The ambition of the Swedish monarch aspired untjucs- , 

tionably to establish a power within Germany, and to attain 
a firm footing in the center of the empire, which was incon- 
sistent with the liberties of the Estates. Ilis aim waij the 
imperial crown ; and this dignity, supported by his power, ^ 

and maintained by hia energy and activity, would in his 
hunds be liable to more abuse than had ever been feared ' 

from the House of Austria. Born in a foreign country, J 

educated in the maxims of arbitrary power, and by princi- j, 
plea and enthusiasm a determiued enemy to popery, he was m 
ill qualified to maintain inviolate the constitution of the 
(Jerman States, or to respect their liberties. The coercive 
lioniage which Au^jshurg, with many other cities, was forced 
to jwy to the Swedish crown, bespoke the conijucror, rather 
than the protector of the empire ; and this town, prouder of 
the title of a royal city than of the higher dignity of the 
freedom of the empire, flattered itself with the anticipation 
of becoming the capitid of liis futme kingdom. 

His ill-disguised iittemjits uiTon the Klectorate of Mcntz, 
which he first intendetl to bestow ujion tlie Elector of Bran- 
denburg, as the dower <)f his daughter Christina, and after- 
ward destined for liis chancellor and friend Oxenstiern, 
evinced plainly what liberties he was disposed to take with 
tlie constitution of the enipii-c. Hia allies, the Protestant 
princes, had claims on his gratitude, which could be satis- 
fied only at the exjicni^e of their Roman Catholic neighbors, 
and particularly of tl 111 iiiimcdiate Ecele-siastical Chapters; 
and it seems pi-ubaljlu a plan was early formed for dividing 
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til Ti«iu.-rril j»n»vimvs (after the precedent of the bar- 

liariaii !n»r«l*'S wln» <»ViTn4n the (iennan empire) as a com- 
iimn .-[Mtil, aninn;r tlu» (JiTnian and Swedish confederates. 
In his in-atmrnt of thr Kh»ftor Pahitine, he entirely belied 
thi' ina^^naniinity of the hrro, uiid forgot the sacred charac- 
t«T of a protiM'tor. Tln' rahitinuto was in his hands, and 
\hr nhliuMtioiis hotli <»f j list it V and honor demanded its full 
aii«i iiiiMU'iliatf restoration to thi* K-giiimatc sovereign. But, 
l»y a suhilrty unworthy of a gri*at mind, and disgraceful to 
thi' honoral'h' til h' of protiTtor of the oppressed, he eluded 
that ohliiratioii. lie treated the Palatinate as a conquest 
wresiiMJ from the enemy, and thought that this circumstance 
;.'ave him a riirht to deal witli it a.s he pleased. He surren- 
(li-nd it to ihi' Klcrt<»r as a favor, not as a debt; and that, 
t««o, as a Swrili.-li tief, fetteri»d hv conditions which dimin- 
i.-luMl half its vahie, and de^radeil this unfortunate prince 
int«) a hiimhK' vassal of Sweden. One of these conditions 
oMi.u^'<l the Kle<'tor, after the conclusion of the war, to fur- 
nish, ali»nir with the other princes, his contribution toward 
the maintrnaiue of the Swedish armv — a condition which 
l»lainly in»lirates the fate which, in the event of the ultimate 
siKri'Sd of tiie kinir, awaited (Jermany. His sudden disap- 
iK-aranee seciire<l tiie lihertios of (Jermany, and saved his 
reputation, while it ])rohahly spared him the mortification 
of seein;^^ his own allies in arms against him, and all the 
fruits of his victories torn from him by a disadvantageous 
2H'a<-e. 

EAllL OF STRAFFORD. 

Br DAVID HUME. 

[Thomas W'ontwv^rtli, Earl of Strafford, bom 1593, executed 1641. 
At first a It'adiiiL,' nieniber of the opposition to Charles I in Parliament^ 
hi' aftiTwanl ji lined the court party and became successively Viscount 
\V« 'lit worth ami Karl ot Strafford. As governor of Ireland, he organ- 
ized the first t?tanding army in English annals; and afterward formu- 
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lated the policf of "Thonmgii'' — an cx««itiTe sj^Unt whidi vo«ld 
have made Charles &n abeoiule monaidi, tree ol ptuiiuneBUUT or otber 
shackles, tlis remaik&ble political genius inspind such dread that 
pBrliamctit looked on his death as csential to their caose. He was 
impeached as a traitor, an intlictmetit ondoabtedlj tme. hot which 
could not he legally proted, lie was flnailj condemned by a bill of 
attftinder. The worst blot on Charies I is that he should bare pelded 
up Strafford to his toes with hardly & stmggle. Though traitor to his 
country, he was the most loyal and devoted of acTTAitts to his king. 
Hume's estimate of Strafford is moie lenient than that of other bts- 
toriaus.] 

In the former Bitnation of the English Government, 
when the sovereign was in a great measnre independent of 
his subjects, tlie king chose his ministera either from per- 
Boaal favor, or from an opinion of their abilities, without 
anj' regard to their parliamentary interest or talents. It 
has since been the maxim of princes, wherever popular lead- 
ers encroach too much on royal authority, to confer offices 
on them, in expectation that they will afterward become 
more careful not to diminish that power which has become 
their own. These politics were now embraced by Charles ; 
a sure proof that a secret revolution had happened in the 
constitution, and had necessitated the prince to adopt new 
maxims of government. But the views of the king were at 
this time so repugnant to those of the Puritans that the 
leaders whom he gained lost from that moment all interest 
ivitli their party, and were even pursued as traitors with 
implacable hatred and resentment. 

This was the ease with Sir Thomas Wentworth, whom 
the king created first a baron, then a viscount, and after- 
ward Earl of Strafford ; made him president of the council 
of York, and deputy of Ireland ; and regarded him as his 
chief minister and counsellor. By his eminent talents and 
abilities Strafford merited all the confidence which his mas- 
ter reposed in him ; his cliaracter was stately and austere 
— more fitted to procure esteem than love ; his fidelity to 
the king was unshaken ; but as he now employed all hia 



f..;;i;-. !- '.o .-Mj.jHiri ilu' jTrro^Mtivo, wliicli lic had formerly 
)» !:! :iii III- tii'Naviirs tn diiriiiiislu liis virtue i&t*enis nut to 
i..i\r l-«:i rutin ly juirr, l»iit In hjivt* }K*i*n susscoptiblu of 
.••Ui'iiL' iinjiii— i«»ii- fnmi j»rivato iiiti-n-.^t and ambitiun. 

Tlir lirutii «>f StratTupl wa.s too important a stroke of 
parly i«> la- Irfi uiialiiiiipltMl by any e.\iK*dient however extni- 

• M'liiiary. llr.-iiir> lin- irnat ;rfniii.s and authority of that 
luii.i-tir, bi- b;i<l ilinatriutl sonn; of the popular leaders 
ui'iiaii iiii{M ;ci.]i:t-iii ; and liad bi* not liimself been sud- 
li-r.Iy jiii'V' :;;• i \*\ ilu- imiKarliinent of the Commons, he 
i.;i.l, liiat \iv\ ^\\i\\ ii was tlM)u;;lit, cbar^a-d Tym, llambdeii, 
\i\A ii:ii«r- wiiii tn-a.-on fur baving invited the Scots to 
i!..a'i«- l!:.L'i.i:pi. A bill « if at taiiidtT was, therefore, brought 
i:.:'! lii" I,'.\\«r II ••um" i mi mediately afli-r llnishing tlie^ie 
ji* aiiiMr^ ; \i\A piiparalury to it a new proof of the earl's 
L'!iiit ^\:l- I'l'-iiH i-I, in <»nb'r to remove such scruples as 
n!i.rlit i'.- i i.t«ri:i;inil with n-Lrard to a method of proceeding 
>n miu-iial nii'l irn-LMiIar. 

Sir Ibiirv \'ani% srcntarv, luul taken some notes of a 
(!t-!)ai(' in i-Muni-il at'h-r the disoolution of the last Parlia- 
iii.'iii ; ami b"iM_- at a ilisian<-e, br bad sent the keys of his 
cai'iin't, a- \v;i- |'p;iiiijr(l, to bis son. Sir Henry, in order to 
.-••:inli t''»r snnir j»,i|M'rs, wliirb were necessary for complct- 
ini'' a niarriaiT'- .-inl.iih-nt. Vnim.i: Vane, falling u])o\\ this 
li:i|Mr «.!' n<»t«*s, iKm'IihmI tin- matter of the utmost import- 
aM<-f, :intl iinnii'>I lately rniinniinicati'd it to Pyni, who now 
jii'm.Iiii-.mI till- jKiprr lu'fun' tbr House of Commons. The 

• ph.-tion ln'fnrr tJK' rnuMcil Was, offvnsice or defensive war 
(I- it It thr Srn/s, 'I'lii' klu^^ j^'oposrs tbis difficulty, "But 
Imw can I umlrrtake f>nVnsi\t' war, if I have no more 
ninnrv':'" Tb** answer ascribed to Strafford was in these 
woiils: '' r»<irn)W of tiic <'ity a hundred thousand i)ounds; 
tru on ^iL:^'n>usly to levy sliip-money. Your majesty having 
tried ilitt alTeciii.ns of yuur jx-ople, you arc absolved and 
loose InMii all rules (»f irovernnieiit, and may do what power 
will admit. Your majesty, liaving tried all ways, shall be 
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acquitted before God and mun. And you have an army 
Ireland, which you may employ to reduce this kingdom to 
obedience ; for I am confident the Scots can uot bold ont 
five months." There followed some counsels of Laud and 
Cottington, equally violent, with regard to the king's being 
absolved from all rules of government. 

The evidence of Secretary Vane, though exposed tti such 
inanrmountable objections, was the real cause of Strafford's 
unhappy fate, and made the bill of attainder pass the Com- 
mons with no greater opposition than that of fifty-nina 
dissenting votes. But there remained two other branches 
of the legislature, the king and the lords, whose assent was 
requisite ; and these, if left to their free judgment, it waa 
' easily foreseen, would reject the hill without scruple or de- 
liberation. To overcome tliis difficulty, the popular leaders 
employed expedients, for which thoy wore beholden partly 
to their own industry, partly to the indiscretion of their 
adversaries, 

Strafford, in passing from his apartment to Tower Ilill, 
■where the scaiiold was erected, stopped under Laud's win- 
dows, with whom !ie had long lived in intimate friendship, 
and entreated the assistance of his prayers in those awful 
moments which were approaching. The aged primate dis- 
solved in tears; and having pronounced, with a broken 
voice, a tender blessing on his departing friend, sank into 
the arms of his attendants. Stratford, still superior to his 
fate, moved on with an elated countenance, and with an air 
even of greater dignity than what usually attended him. 
He wanted that consolation which commonly supports those 
who perish by the stroke of injustice and oppression ; he was 
not buoyed up by glory, nor by the affectionate compassion 
of the spectatore. Yet his mind, erect and undaunted, 
found resources within itself, and maintained its unbroken 
resolution amid the terrors of death and the triumphant 
exultations of his misguided enemies. His discourse on the 
scaffold was full of decency and courage. " He feared," he 
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>a\ 1, " iliai tin* niiun w:ls ])a4l for the intomlod reformation 
of ilir >v.iU\ thai it riHiiineiK'CHl with the shedding of iuuo- 

rt lit IiIimmI.'' 

ILniiiL' l»i«l :i last ailiou to his brother and friends \«-ho 
a!t« iitliiiLT liiiii, ami liaviiiix ii^'nt ubli'ssing to his nearer rela- 
tii»u< whii wrn* ab.-tiit — " And now," i?aid he, " I have ni^h 
»i.'ni-l Oiu* .-tr.'kr will niako niv wife a widow, mv dear 
(■!ii!'ln-n fatlnrl. -s, dipriw my poor servants of their in- 

• iulirrnt ina-rrr, aii«l st- pa rale nie from my affectionate 
l»ii»:lnT aihl all niv frinids I But let God be to vou and 
t!hin all in all!" (IninLT to di>robe and prei>are himsolf 
f'-r tin* MtM-k, '* 1 tha:ik (icul,'' s;iid he, "that I am nowise 
afraid i»f tli-aih, nor am daiintcil with any terrors; but do 
a^ ' In « ifr.ilv lav down mv head at this time, as ever I did 
\\!i»ii p'in.LM') nin»s»''/' With one blow was a period put 

l«» ills 11 fr liy tin- fXri-UtiniUT. 

'.riiMs ]nTislit il, in tla- forty-ninth year of his age, the 
Karl of SiralTi»nl, oiif of the most eminent personages that 
has aj»pcarid \\\ Knirland. Though his death was loudly 

• h-maiidrtl as a satisfaction to justice, and an atonement for 
tho manv vinlaiions of the constitution, it mav safelv bo 
atlirnu'd that the smttMuv bv which he fell was an enormity 
irri-aior than the wnrst vi those which his implacable ene- 
mits prosecuted with so much cruel industry. The people 
in tlu'ir ragt* had totally mistaken the proper object of their 
rtscntmunt. All the nccfssities, or more properly speaking, 
tilt' ditliculties, by which the king had been induced to use 
vioU'ut expedients for raising supply were the result of 
measures previous to Strafford's favor; and if they arose 
from ill conduct, he, at least, wjis entirelv innocent. 

Even those violent expedients themselves, which occa- 
sioned the complaint that the constitution was subverted, 
had been all of them conducted, so far as appeared, without 
his counsel or assistance. And whatever his private advice 
might be, this salutary maxim he failed not, often and pub- 
licly, to inculcate in the king's presence, that if any inevi- 
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)eeii 7Galo«8, whether good or bad in themselTca, were op- 
)osed to the general feeUng of the country, and that, if ho 
leraevered in those Bchemca, he had nothing before him but 
ionstant troubles, which must be auppreased by the constant 
ise of the sword. He therefore wished to restore, in all es- 
entials, that ancient constitution which the majority of the 
leople had always loved, and for which they now pined. 

The conrae afterward taken by Monk waa not open to 
jromwell. The memory of one terrible day separated the 
[Teat regicide for ever from tlie house of Stuart. What re- 
nained was that he should mount the ancient English 
hrone, and reign according to the ancient English polity, 
f ho could efEect this, he might hope that the wounds of 
he lacerated stat« would heal fast. Great numbers of hon- 
!st and quiet men would speedily rally round him. Those 
Jtoyaiists whose attachment waa rather to institutiona than 
o persons, to the kingly office than to King Charles I 
ir King Charles II, would soon kiss the hand of King 
)Iiver. The peers, who now remained sullenly at their 
country houses, and refused to take any part in public 
.ffairs, woidd, when summoned to their House by the writ 
if a king in possession, gladly resume their ancient func- 
lons. Northumberland and Bedford, Manchester and 
^'cmbrokc, would be proud to bear the crown and the spurs, 
ho scepter and the globe, before the restorer of aristocracy. 
V sentiment of loyalty would gradually bind the people to 
he new dynasty ; and, on the decease of the founder of that 
[jTiaaty, the royal dignity might descend with general ac- 
luicscence to his posterity. 

The ablest Koyalists were of opinion that these views 
,-ere correct, and that, if Cromwell had been permitted to 
ullow his own judgment, the exiled line would never have 
leen restored. But his plan was directly opposed to the 
cclings of the only class which he dared not offend. The 
lamo of king was hateful to the soldiers. Some of them 
^ere indeed unwilling to sec the administration in the 
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h;iiHls of :my sin^'li* ikt-^^hi. The great majority, however, 
wi-n* <lis|»i»s*'«l to supiHjrt their jroneral, as elective first mag- 
istrate of a CI »inrnon wealth, a^T'^inst all factions which might 
t^'Aa his authority : hut thev would not consent that he 
shouM assume thr n*jral title, or that the dignity, which 
was the just rewanl of his jHTs«nial merit, should be declared 
InTftlitarv in his faniilv. All tliat was left to him was to 
;:ivi> to t)it> n«-w rcpuhlir a ctmstitution as like the constitu- 
tion of tlif ol.l niMiian-hy as the army would bear. 

lla<l he he.'ii a rruel, licentious, and rapacious prince, 
the iiati(»n niiiriit have found courage in despair, and might 
Iiave made a e.iiivnlsive effort to frtH3 itself from militarv 
doiiunatioii. Hut the <:rieva!K'e3 which the country suffered, 
tliouirh su'h as ex«itiMl serious discontent, were by no means 
>\\y\\ as iiMprl irreat masses of men to stake their lives, their 
fortunes, and the Welfare of their families against fearful 
odds Tlie taxation, tliouirh heavier than it had been under 
tlie Stuarts, was not Iieavy when compared with that of the 
nt'i.L'hhorinL' states and with the resources of England. Prop- 
eriv was seen re. Kven the Cavalier, who refrained from 
^'ivinir (list nrha nee to the new settlement, enjoyed in peace 
whatever the civil troubles had left him. The laws were 
violated onlv in cases where the Siifetv of the Protector's 
iHTson and ^^overnnu-nt was concerned. Justice was admin- 
istered between man and man with an exactness and purity 
not before known. Vnder no English government, since 
the Keformation, had tiiere been so little religious persecu- 
tion. The unfortunate Roman Catholics, indeed, were held 
ti) be scarcely within the pale of Christian charity. But thfe 
cler^^'y of the fallen Anglican Church were suffered to celc^s.- 
braie their worship on condition that they would abstaL ~b 
from preaching: al)out politics. Even the Jews, whose pul 
lie worship had, ever since the thirteenth century, been ii 
terdicted, were, in pjiite of the strong opposition of jealoi 
tiaders and fanatical theologians, permitted to build a sj 
gogue in London. 
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The Protector's foreign policy at the same time eitorted 
the ungracioTiB approbation of those who moat detested him. 
The Cavaliers could scarcely refrain from wishing that one 
who had done so much to raise the fame of the nation had 
been a legitimate king ; and the Eepublicans wore forced to 
own that the tyrant suffered none but himself to wrong his 
country, and that, if he had robbed her of liberty, he had at 
least given her glory in exchange. After half a century dur- 
ing which England had been of scarcely more weight in 
European polities than Venice ur Saxony, she at oneo be- 
came the most formidable power in the world, dictated terms 
of peace to the United Provinces, avenged the common in- 
juries of Christendom on the pirates of Barbary, Tanquished 
the Spaniards by land and sea, seized one of the finest West 
Indian islands, and acquired on the Flemish coast a fortress 
which consoled the national pride for the loss of Calais. 
She was supreme on the ocean. She was the head of the 
Protestant interest. All the reformed churches scattered 
over Roman Catholic kingdoms acknowledged Cromwell aa 
their guardian. The Huguenots of Languedoc, the shep- 
herds who, in the hamlets of the Alps, professed a Protest- 
antism older than that of Augsburg, were secured from op- 
pression by the mere terror of his great name. The Pope 
himself was forced to preach humanity and moderation to 
popish princes. For a voice which seldom threatened in 
vain had declared that, unless favor were shown to the people 
of God, the English guns should be heard in the castle of 
Saint Angelo, In truth, there was nothing which Cromwell 
had, for his own sake and that of his family, so much reason 
to desire as a general religious war in Europe. In such a 
war iie must have been the captain of the Protestant armies. 
The heart of England would have been with him. His vic- 
tories would have been hailed with a unanimous enthusiasm 
unknown in the country since the rout of the Armada, 
and would have effaced the stain which one act, condemned 
by the general voice of the nation, has left on his splendid 
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fainr. T'niiappily for him he had no opportunity of dis- 
]iia\ in;: \\U adinirablt* military talents, except against the 
iiihal'ituiits of \\\v liritish isles. 

\VhiIt> hr lived his ])<» worn tiiod firm, an object of mingled 
avrr.'-ioTi, admiration, and dnwl to his subjects. Few indeed 
lovrd his ;;ovrrnnii'nt ; hut those who hated it most hated 
it liss than tht'v ftartfl it. Had it been a worse government, 
it nii^rlit pcrliaps have Inrn overthrown in spite of all its 
stnri«rth. Had it Imcu a weaker government, it would 
rt-rtainlv havr Wvw overthrown in spite of all its merits. 
Hut it had nifMlcratinn enou<(h to abstain from those op- 
pr«>^ii)ns which drive men mad ; and it had a force and 
eii»r;ry wliiili none but men driven mad by oppression 
wciuld viiiture to encounter. 

It \\\\< often 1)een atlirmed, but with little reason, that 
Olivrr (lird at a time fortunate for his renown, and that, if 
his life had i)een nrolon<red, it would probably have closed 
amid disirraees and disasters. It is certain that he was, 
to tlje last, honored ]>v his Foldiors, obeyed by the whole 
])Mpulation of the British islands, and dreaded by all 
funi;rii powers; thjit he Wius hiid among the ancient sov- 
freii^ns of Kiiirlantl with funeral pomp such as London 
ha«l Ui'ver before seen, and that he was succeeded by his 
Sun Iiiehanl as (piietly as any king had ever been suc- 
ceeded by any Prince of Wales. 



LORD HALIFAX. 

By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 

[(Jcor^ro Siivilc, Muniiiis of Halifax, one of the most brilliant of 
sovmtornth (Tiitiir)' statesmen, born 1 (WO, died 1695. Ho was a most 
iiiiporl.'inl figure in the reigns of Charles II, James II, and of "William 
III. and amid the dissensions and disturbmces of the period his sanity, 
moderation, and wisdom did much to assuage the most dangerous 
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porLf conflicts. Macaulay'a choractcTization of lilm Is among tho nritcd 
hisLorio portraits.} 

Amokg tho fitatoanion of those timaa nalifax wiis, in 
genius, the first. His intellect ■was fertile, enbtlo, and capU' 
cious. His polished, luminous, and animntod eloquence, set 
off by the silver tones of his voice, was tho delight of the 
House of Lords. His conversation overflowed with thought, 
fancy, and wit. Hia political tracts well deserve to bo 
studied for their literary merit, and fully entitle him to e, 
place among English classics. To the weight derived from 
talents so great and various he united all the influence wliich 
belongs to rank and ample posaessiona. Yet he was less snc- 
ccsafnl in politics than many who enjoy smaller advantages. 
Indeed, those intellectual peculiarities which make hia writ- 
ings valuable frequently impeded him in tho contests of 
active life. For he always saw passing events, not in the 
point of view in which thoy commonly appear to one who 
bears a part in them, but in the point of view in which, 
after the lapse of many years, they appear to the philosophic 
liistorian. "With such a turn of mind, he could not long 
continue to act cordially with any body of men. All tho 
jirejudicea, all tho exaggerations, of both tho great parties 
in tlic state moved his scorn. He despised tho moan arts 
aiul unreasonable clamors of dcmagoguos. Ho despised still 
more tho doctrines of divine rij};ht and passive obedience. 
II(^ snoorod impartially at the bigotry of tho Churchman 
anil at tho bigotry of the I'nrilau. 

Ho was oquidly unable to comprehend liow any man 
should object to saints' days and surplices, and how any man 
should porsocute any other man for objecting to them. In 
temper he was what, in our time, is called a Conservative, 
in theory he was a lic[>ublieun. Even when liis dread of 
anarchy and hia distlaiii for vulgar delusions led him to side 
for a time with tin- defenders of ai'bitrary power, his intellect 
was always with Locke and Milton. Indeed, his jests upon 
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li'Tnlitiirv iin»n:in'liv wrri' wmu'timos siioh afl would hnvo 
li.tti-r iMiiiiiir :i luriiilKT of tho Calfs Uvivl C^lub than a 
\n[\\ ciuini-ilMr nf tht* Stuarts. In ri'lij^ion he was so far 
fi-iiiii Im iiii: a /I a I « it that lit' w:is calUHl hv the unchoritahlo 
an at)iri.>t ; luit thi^4 iniputatiou he vohemontly ri'|)elled; 
and ill truth, tli()iii:li lit* sntiu>tiinrs pive Kcandul by the way 
ill uliirli hiM'\»Tiiil liis ran* |M)wi'rs lx)th of reasoning and 
nf rill ir nil' (in >rrii»iis >uhji'cts, ho soi^ms to have been by no 
niraii-i iinsiiM-i-jiliMi' of nliirimis in)])n*2>sions. 

Ilr was xhr « hirf .)f tliosi* pnliticians whom the two groat 
{■artii's cniiti'iMittHously calli'd triinniorH. Instead of quar- 
riliiiLT ^si\]\ this nirkiiainc, hr sussiinu'd it as a title of honor, 
ami \iii'li':iii<l, ^^itll ^'rrat vivarity, the dignity of the aj)- 
|H llaii'in. I!\»rvtliiiiir .i;«mhI, iu» said, trims lH»tween extremes. 
Till' ti'in|Mrati' /.luif trims hi'twi'cii the climate in which men 
nn* n»a>i.i| ami tin* climsito in which they are frozen. Tho 
KiiLrli'-li ( hnn h trims hriwecn the Anabaptist madness and 
tiie I*a|»i-i IriharLTv. I'iie Kntrlish constitution trims bo- 
twcrn Tiirkisli dt spot ism and Polisli anarehy. Virtue is 
iiotliiiiL: lull a jii<t temper lietween projwnsities any one of 
wlii«h, if inilulLri<l tn excess, ])eeoines vice. Nay, the por- 
fritinii j»f tlic Siiprrme rM'iii^ himself consists in the exact 
('(iiililn'iiim nf atirihutes, none of which could preponderate 
\\itli(»iit distnrbiiiLT the whole moral and physic;d onler of 

tlir Worlil. 

Thus Halifax' was a trimmer on ])rinciplo. lie was also 
a trimmer by the const it ut ion both of his head and of his 
In art. 1 lis innlrrstandinLj was keen, skei)tical, inexhaustibly 
TiTiile in distinctioMs and objections; his taste refined; his 
si'Mst' of the ludii rous ex(juisite; his temper placid and for- 
•ri^iu>.^ but fastidious, and by no means prone either to 
mah'voleiu'e or to enthusiastic admiration. Such a man 
e«>ul(l not loui:: l)e constant to atiy band of political allies. 
He must not, howcviM', he confounded with the vidgar crowd 
of renetrades. iM)r thou^di, like them, ho passed from side to 
side, iiis transition was always in t lie direction opposite to 
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theirs. Ho had nothing in common with those who fly 
from extreme to extreme, and who regard the party which 
they have deserted with an animosity far exceeding that of 
consistent enemies. His place was on the debatable ground 
between the hostile divisions of the community, and he 
never wandered far beyond the frontier of either. The 
party to which ho at any moment belonged was the party 
which, at that moment, he liked least, because It wiis the 
party of which at that moment he had the nearest view. Ho 
was, therefore, always severe upon his violent tiaBociates, and 
was always in friendly relations with his moderate opponenta. 
Every faction in the day of its insolent and vindictive 
triumph incurred his censure ; and every faction, when van- 
quished and persecuted, found in him a protector. To hia 
lasting honor it must be mentioned that he attempted to 
save those victims whose fate has left the deepest stain both 
on the Whig and on the Tory name. 

He had greatly distinguished himself in opposition, and 
hiid thus drawn on himself the royal displeasure, which was, 
indeed, so strong that he was not admitted into the Council 
of Thirty without much ditticulty and long altercation. Aa 
soon, however, as he had obtained a footing at court, the 
charms of hia manner and of iiis converssition made him a 
favorite. He was seriously alarmed by the violence of the 
public discontent. Ho thought that liberty was for the 
present safe, and that order and legitimate authority were 
in danger. He therefore, as was his fjishion, joined himself 
to the weaker side. Perhaps his conversion was not wholly 
disinterested. For study and reflection, though they had 
emancipated him from many vulgar prejudices, had left him 
a slitve to vulgar desires. Money he did not want; and 
there is no evidence that he ever obtained it by any means 
which, in that ago, oven severe censors considered as dis- 
honorable ; but rank and power had strong attractions for 
him. Ho protended, indeed, that lie considered titles and 
great offices as baits which could allure none but fools, that 
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\w luittti biipinrss, ]H>nip, and i>n<]:ountry, nnd that his dearest 
\\\A\ was t«» i'M-;i|H* fmni tlie bustle and glitter of Whitehall 
t'> tilt* ({uict woimIs which surnmnded his aneient mansion iu 
Nntiin;:hanisliiiv ; hut his ronduet was not a little at vari- 
au«r with his j»n>fi'ssii»ns. In truth he wished to command 
the n'sjKM't at niicr nf iMuirtiiTs and of philosophers, to be 
a linirtMl for attainini: hiirh dignities, and to be at the same 
tiiiif ajlniirrd fur «h'>i>isin;; them. 

Mi»n* than oiu* hi.-torian has In^en chargeil with partiality 
t.i Halifax. Tin' truth is that the memory of Halifax is 
ciiiitlrd in an rsjMM-ial manner to the protection of history. 
I-'«>r what (li.>tiniruishrs him from all other English states- 
nit!i is ilii-, that throu^'h a h>n^ public life, and through 
fn jiifni an'l vinlent revnlutions of public feeling, ho almost 
iiivari:il»ly took that view of the great questions of his time 
whirh hi-tnry has finally adopted, lie was ealle<l inconstant, 
lurausr tlu' nlative position in which he stood to the eon- 
ti-ndinu' fa' t ions was ]>erpotually varying. As well might 
the jHile star he called inconstant iK^cause it is sometimes to 
the east and sometimes to the west of the pointers. To 
ha\e (iifemh <1 ilu' ancient and legal constitution of the realm 
aL'^ainsl a scditinns populace at one conjuncture, and against 
a tyrannical ^rnvcrnment at another; to have-been the fore- 
most champi(»n of <»r(ler in the turbulent Parliament of 1G80, 
and the foremost cham})ion of liberty in the servile Parlia- 
ment (»f \^\X7\\ to have Ikhmi just and merciful to £omaii 
('ath«»lics in the days of the Po])ish Plot, and to Exclusion- 
ists in till' (lavs of the Kve House Plot : to have done all in 
his i^ower to save both the head of StralTord and the head of 
liussell ; this was a course which contemporaries, heated by 
]>assii)n, and deluded by names and badges, might not un- 
naturally call lickle, but which deserves a very different 
name from the late justice of jmsterity. 
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LOUIS XIV OF FRANCE. 

Bt TH0BIA8 BABINGTON MACAULAY. 

[Grandson of Ilenrj IV, the greatest of the Frouch Boiirlwn kings, 
though he himseif was also cnl1edl>! Grand, or TbcGrnit. Ikrn 1^8, 
died 1716. Hia reign was dist1n^i«hed foF the brilliant men ho gath- 
ered at tiis court and the unparalleled reverses which befcU Us power 
and proEperitf in his closing jears.} 

The reign of Louis XIV is the time to which nltra-roy- 
alists refer as the golden age of Franco. It was, in truth, 
one of those periods which shine with an unnatural and 
delusiye splendor. Concerning Louis XIV himself, the 
world seeme at last t-o have formed a correct judgment. Ho 
was not a great general ; he was not a great statesman ; 
but he was, in one sense of the word, a great king. Never 
was there so consummate a mnstor of what onr James I 
would have called kingcraft — oi all those arts which most 
advantageously display the merits of a prince and most 
completely hide his defects. Though his internal adminis- 
tration was bad, though militarj- triumphs which gave 
splendor to the earlv part of his reign iverc not achieved 
l>y himself, though his l.it* r vear^ were crowded with de- 
feats and humiliations though he was so ignorant that he 
scarcely understood the Latin of his mass-book, though he 
fell under the control of a cunnnig Jesuit and of a moro 
cunning old w omin, he succeeded in passing himself off on 
his people as a being above humjinity. 

And this 18 the moie extraordinary, because he did not 
Becludo himself from the jjublic gaze, like those Oriental 
despots whose faces are never seen, and wliose very names 
it is a crime to pronounce lightly. It has been said that no 
man is a hero to his valet ; and all the world s;iw as much 
of Louis XIV as his valet could see. Five hundred people 
assembled to sec him shave and put on his breeches in the ^^ 
morning, lie then knelt down by the side of his bed and f 
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Kii'l hiH pnmT, tho i»ccle8iaflticfl on their knees and tholay- 
iiH-n with th«'ir huts licforo their faces. Ho walked alwut 
his ;r:inh-n with a train of two hundred courtiers at his heels. 
All ViTiuiillifH ciiine to see him dine and sup. lie was put 
to Im'cI ut iii^ht in the midst of a crowd as great as that 
which hud mot to Hc*e him rise in the morning. lie took 
his very ifmcticH in Mtuto, and vomited majestically in the 
|in*.si*ii(*«! of 111! thf fjrandcH and petiten entrees. Yet, though 
In* roMHtaiitly (^xposod hiniHclf to the public gaze in situa- 
tioiiH in whi«*h it in Hcarcely iMissible for any man to prcscrro 
iiiiirh jxTHonal dipiity, ho U) the last impressed those who 
Hiirrouii(l(Ml him with (looi)OHt uwo and reverence. The 
in II. -ion wliich ho ])rodiiood on his worHhijKsrs can bo com- 
j):ir(fl only to those illusions to which lovers are proverbially 
Ku))jcct (liiriii;r tho souHon of courtship; it was an illuBiou 
wiiicii .'iircctiMl (;vcn tho senses. 

'V\u\ contrmporuricfs of Louis thought him tall. Voltaire, 
who nii^^lit hiiV(; sotfn him, and who had lived with some of the 
most ilistin;(uisli(MJ niomb(!rs of his court, 8i>oaks roj>cut(Klly 
of his niajcsl.ic; sliitiin*. Vot it is us certain us any fu(;t (»in 
))<• thill ))(f was nitlirr Ix'low thun ubovo tho middle size. He 
had, it scrnis, u way of holding liimsolf, a wuy of wulkiufCi a 
way of Hwclliri;^ his <;h(*st und n^uring his houd, which do- 
cj'ivi'd thn ('yc'S of tho multitude}. Ki^hty yeurs ufter his 
d(;atli tin; royu) (u;ii)(*t.<'ry wus vjolut(;d by tho rovolutionistH; 
liis ootlin wus opcni'd, liis body wuh drug^od out, and it u])- 
lM-ar(*d that the prinr^o whoso mujcstio (i^uro hud Ijoou ko 
(^\loll<•d was, in truth, u littlo man. J lis ))ors(m und his 
^^ovcrnniont huvo had tho sumo fuU;. lie luul tho urt of 
making ])oth up])(;ar grund und unjust, in R(>ito of tho oltiur- 
(^st (;vid(;n(;(i tliut both av(to bolow tho ordinury stundurd. 
I)(;ath and tinic; huvo (ixposod both tho doocptions. 'J'hc 
body of tlu; gn^ut kin^ bus boon uKiUSurod more justly thun 
it wus ni(;usurod by tho oourtjc^rs who w(jro ufraid to look 
ubov(! liis shoo-t,io. Jlis j)ublio ohuruotor hus boon soruti- 
iiizo(i by mon frocj from tlio hopos uiul fours of Boiiouu and 
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MoUfire. In the grave tho most majestic of prmcoa is only 
live feet eight. In history the hero and the politic^ian dwin- 
dles into a vain and feeble tyrant, tho slave of prieets and 
women ; littlo in war, little in govemmont, little in every- 
thing but tho art of eimulating greatnoss. 

He left to Ilia infant successor a famished and miserable 
people, a beaten and humbled army, provinces turned into 
deserts by misgovernment and persecution, factions dividing 
tho court, a schism raging in the Church, an immense debt, 
an empty treasury, immeasnmble palaces, an innumerable 
hooseholii, inestimable palaces and furniture. All tho sap 
and nutriment of the state seemed to have been drawn to 
feed one bloated and unwliolesomo oxerosconee. The nation 
wag withered. Tho court was morbidly flourishing. Yet 
it does not appear that the associations which attached tho 
people to the monarchy had lost strength during his reign. 
He had neglected or sacrificed their dearest interests, but 
he had struck their imaginations. 
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Br THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 
[William Henry nf Nassau, Prince of Orange and Stndtholder of 
Holland, Ixini I(!oO, niiscil to tlic English throne as king consort with 
Mary dau;;liter ot Juriics II, in IG8S, died 1703. One of the ablest 
monuTbhs in English annals, his accession to the throne of Great 
]lritain was one of tho turning points in motlcrn history, and effect- 
ually consummated Ihnse reConiis In the English Constitution inougu- 
rated in the revoluliun of 1040.] 

The place which William Henry, Prince of Orange-Nas- 
sau, occupies in the history of England and of mankind is so 
;,'reat that it may bo desirable to portray with some minute- 
ues,s the strong liueiimcnts of his character.* 

lie was now in liia thirty-seventh year. But both in 

" Thf time of life .•^■lii^teil by Slacaulay for this picture was just 
prior to William's ucie:^sioii to tho English throne.— G, T. P, 
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iHHiy find in mind tio wfiN oldor tlmti oihor mon of tho Mnmo 
ii^o. IndotMl, it might Imj Miid tliiit liu iiwl tiovor iMson younf(« 
IIIm (!xt4)nifil ii\y\m\.m\\iw Ih lUmciHt im woU known iouHOM 
to hiH own (!ii])(4iinM and (KiiniKoIorH. HoulpUirM, piiintoniyund 
inrdiilliHU (fXfirtffd tlidr utmont Hkill in tho work of trans- 
mitting hiri foiitiiroH to p(fKtority ; imd hiH fouturuM were ftucdi 
that no iirtiHt nould fail U) w\/a\^ and Muoh aM,onoo fM5en,CM>uhl 
novftr hi) forgotUtn. IliH namo at oikmj oallM np Inifore um a 
Hhsnfhir and fiMthh) frann;, a lofty and amjile forehead, a noHe 
oiirvf)d likn tho lH;ak of an eagh), an eye rivaling; that of an 
(!agh) in hrightnoHM and koennnHH, a thoughtful and f^mie- 
what Hulh^n hrow, a firm and Homewhat peevinh mouth, a 
(^h(!(^k pahs thin, and diioply furrowed hy HickneMM and hy 
ran). That prnHJvn, KfiVf^ro, and Hohtmn aMp(M;t (!Ould m3ar(;4;ly 
hiivn l)oh>ng(;d to a happy or a good-humonxl man. But it 
indicaUtri in a rnannor not to In) miHt4ikon capiudty Ofpial to 
tho moHt ardnouri ontorpriHf'H, and fortitude not to Im5 Hhaken 
hy rrvrrHi'H or dangrrH. 

Naiurn hml htrgi^ly (tndowod William with the qualiti(;fi 
of a grrat rulrr, and rdiiraiion had (h^voloped thoHo <|tniliti(;M 
in no (!onirnon drgn^t. With Hirong natural Monne, and ran; 
UiVvM of will, lio found liiniKrlf, whon firHt hin mind liogan 
to op<!n, a fath(M'l('HH and mothorh^HH child, the ohi(tf of a 
gnrat hut (irpn;HHrd and diHh(!artrrM;d party, and the lurir to 
vaHt and indidinile pn;t(;nHionH, whifJi rxciUMJ the <lread and 
avfti'MJon of tlio oligandiy th«Mi KUprenu) in the IJnit^td I'rov- 
inci^H. Tlin ('omnion pf^oph;, fondly attafdutd (luring three 
gfrrntrationH to IiIh Iiouhc, indiratod, whenever they mtw him, 
in a iruinn(!r not to ho niiHtakon, that they regarded him an 
thoir rightful \\v.\u\. The ahlc and oxporionred miniHUtrH of 
tlin ropuhlir,, mortal (rnomioH of liiH nanus ''ame every day U) 
pay tliojr frrignrd civilitioH to him, and to ohnerve the prog- 
nr;',:{ of )iii4 mind. Tho firHt mov(^mentH of liiK andiition wore 
oarofiilly wal.chod ; ovory ungtuirdod wr»rd uttorod liy him 
wjiH not(rd (lr>wn ; nor IumI ho ncMtr him any adviHor on whoxo 
judp^nw.iil relianoe could he placed. 
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lie was scnrody fifU*ii ycnr* oW wliDii all the dome«tics 
who wore uttachod to hiH intunwt, or wlio otijoyed iiny Hharo 
of hit! conlidunuo, wore removed from umlur tik roof by tho 
jooloQB govommuiit. Hu rumuiiutnitod with energy beyond 
bis yoars, but in vuio. Vigiliiiit obaorverB aaw tlio t*ari more 
tlian once riuo in tha eyoa of tho young state prisoner. Hiu 
ht>a]th, naturully dolicato, Hunk for a tinio under tho einotloiu 
which hia doHohito Bituution had jiroduood. Such Bitnii- 
tiona btiwildor and unnerve the weak, but cull forth nil tho 
strength of tho strong. Hurroundod by Bnaros in which an 
ordinury yoiitii would have pcriBhcd, Willinm loumcd to 
troad at once warily an<I firmly. Long before liu reached 
manhood he know how to keep secrutB, how to balHe curi- 
uHJty by dry and guarded answora; how lo concoiil all pus- 
Hiona under the same show of grave tranquillity. Meanwhile 
ho ma<io little protleiency in faabionablo or literary aocora- 
jilishtnonts. Tho mannera of tho Uutch nobility of that age 
wanted tho grace which was found in tlio highest perfection 
among the gentlemen of Franco, and which, in an inferior 
degree, emlMilliahed the court of Kiigliind ; and liiit manners 
were ultogetlier l)utl^b. I'lveii liin <;rniiitryitien thought him 
blunt. 'I'o foriMgiKTH he oftc^ii mmw.'X cliiirliHli.- In hiH in- 
\x\v<:M\rm with tlio world in gerierii! lie iippeared igrionuitor 
n.;gligent -if tlnwe iirtH wlu<;li double tlu^ ViUue of a fiivor 
iind tiiki! away the HlJiig of ii rcfuwd. jle whh little inter- 
enti'd in hitters or HeiiiiK'c. 'I'lie diweovc^rieH of Newton and 
LiebnitK, the poeitiH of Drydini nnil lioJIeaii, were unknown 
to him. Dntriiatie piTformiiii'toH tireil l]im, and lie wiu) glad 
to turn away from tlie utiige jin<i l.o Ijilk aljout public afTairs, 
while OfCHteH wiiH rjiving, or while TartulTc wiw preHBJng Kl- 
mira'n liand. 

I !e liiid, indeed, wurie talent for Mireiism, and not seldom 
ciiijiliiyed, (jiiiUi uneohM^lotisly, a natural rhetorie, ([Uuint, 
Jii<le(:<i, but vigorous ;i)id original. lie did not, however, in 
tlie leiixt affect tlie eliaracti-r of a wit or of an orator. Iliw 
attention hiul lieen eonlineil to thoHo bttiilicB wliich form 
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HtnaiuouH and wigaciouH mon of btifiinom. From a child ho 
h'HUfiicd with iiit<*n;Kt when high cjucHtionM of alliance, 
fitianco, an<l war wore diiH!UHHe<l. Of g(^fl^Iotry ho Icamc'd 
aH much a8 wan wwMwmry for tho coiiHtruction of a ravelin 
or a horn-work. Of languageB, hy tlio help of a memory 
HJngnlariy jHiwerftil, ho learned aH mur;h m waH nocoftsary to 
enable liim to eoniprehend and anMwer without aiwistanco 
everything that wiih Haid U) him and every letter which he 
reeeived. I'he Dutch waH liiH own tongue. With the 
French he wan not lesH familiar, ile understood Latin, 
Itiilian, and Spaninh. He Kpoke and wrote English and 
(jerman, inctleguntly, it is tnie, and inexactly, but fluently 
and int<!lligibly. No qualification could be more important 
to a man whoHc life was to l>e pawKMl in organizing great 
alliaiH:(;H, and in commanding armies aifsembled from differ- 
(Mit (Miuntries. 

The fiuuilticH which are necessary for tho conduct of 
important biisineHH ri|)ened in him at a time of life when 
they liav(! Hcurcfjly iMtgun to blossom in ordinary men. Since 
()(:t4iviiiH (he; world \\m\ seen no siicli instancK; of prcc;ocion8 
HtaU'Hman.'diip. iSkillfnl diplomatists were surj)ris(!d to hear 
tlie weighty observations which at seventeen the prince 
made on public atTairs, and still more surprised to see a lad, 
in KJimitions in whirJi he might have b(K;n expected to bo- 
tray strong passion, ))res<TV<; a composure as imp<!rturl)ablo 
as their own. At eighte(>n he sat among the fathers of tho 
conimonwcuilth -grave, dis(;reei, and judicious as the oldest 
among them. At tw(!nty-one, in a day of glocnn and terror, 
he was p]ac(Ml at the heml of the a^lministration. At twenty- 
three he was rcaiowned throughout Europe as a soldier ami 
a poliMcian. lie IumI jiut domestic f tuitions under his feet; 
ho w}is \\\{*. KonI of a mighty coalition ; and he had contenrl(;<l 
with hoiKir in tiie field against sfmie of the greaU^st generali 
of the age. 

11 is |)ersrmal tastes were those ratlier of a warrior than 
ot n stfit(!sman, but he^ like his great-grandfather, tho siloot 
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prince who founded tlie Batavian comnionweaUli, occupica 
a far higher place ainpng statesmen than among it'arriora. 
The event of hattles, indeed, is not an unfailing test of the 
abilitiea of a commander; and it wonid be peculiarly unjust 
to apply thia test to William, for it was his fortune to be 
almost always ojtposed to captains who were consummate 
masters of their art, and to troops far superior in discipline 
to his own. Yet there is reason to believe that he was by 
no means equal, ns a general in the field, to some who ranked 
far below him in intellectual powers. To thoso whom he 
trusted lie spoke on thia subject with tho magnanimous 
frankness of a man who had dono great things, and could 
well afford to acknowledge some deficiencies. Ho had never, 
he said, serred an apprenticeship to the military profession. 
He had been placed, while still a boy, at the head of on 
army. Among his officers there had been none competent 
to instruct him. His own blunders and their consequences 
had been his only lessons. "I would give," he once ex- 
claimed, " a good part of my estates to Imvo served a few 
campaigns under the Princo of Conde before I had to com- 
mand against him." 

It is not improbable that (ho circumstance which pre- 
vented 'William from attaininf; any eminent dexterity in 
Klratogy may have been favorable to (ho general vigor of his 
iutelloct. If his ba((los weiv not thoso of a great tactician, 
they cnlided him (o l>c called a great man. No disaster 
could for one moment deprive him of hia firmness or of the 
entire possession of all his faculties. His defeats woro re- 
paired with such marvelous celerity that, before liis enemies 
had sung the Te ]>eum, he was again ready for the conflict; 
nor did his advei-so fortune over deprive him of the respect 
and confidence of his soldiers, '["bat resjiect and confidence 
he owed in no small nicjisure to hia personal courage. Cour- 
age, in the degree which ia necessary to carry a soldier with- 
out disgrace through a campaign, ia possessed, or might, 
under proper training, bo acquired by the great majority of 
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ittiih, lUii tuturtipfii iik<) thai of Willittm I4 rttra In'it^i, lltt 
Wiu iirn\iui \ty i^^nry Uini; hy wur, (ly womniUfhy itsiiului 
tkUt\ lUiiiii-aaitui tutiUuiiitHf \ty mgiiij/ lu^wif \/y iU^ti immUifiHi 
uh*i I'jititiitiUi t'tak of uxniuiiiintiiUin — tt link wUUM Ima nimk^a 
vt;i'y feLi'onpr ii<;i-v<:af, u I'Uk wU'uih nii^i^rnly irlatl aifeii tU: 
ii/JumaiiiiiKf fortJLii«l(; of T'lorfiwc^ll. y<;L lioiiij cyuLd «yer 
<lisi:ov<;r wliul lliuL Lliin(( wan wUirU iUa lU'Uus^i at Omiij^c' 
U'ltn-A, Wm ufWi^ti% <:oiil«l witli flidi<;uliy iii«lu/:4j him Ui 
t.'ik<; liny i/jiTiiiiliou ii{(riiii2jl th<i j/i&U/lii uii^l 'ittgg^'l^ of <(yyli- 
ti\i\iuXttr^. Ol'J fc.'&jloni w^rnt fifiiti%ii<l nl iiu*. t-jmnn^iirm whi/:li 
ii<: iiti'.tu'.t'i/i'A liiuid itftiritue l/i't:iik<rrj4 on n imriloiUi tuiwit. In 

\titil\i: UU 1/1(1 Vtriy lUwUi UlUi i:* tUii\i'U:UOil)i ii\iin ttllA/ihg M^ 

Iff tlj«iiiK;iiif|« of hmv<} warnor», <ln;w forth lh<j ifntuiroun 

fi|i|/liilis:(r of lioetilir liMiiJirissy lili'l WiMf fcMrai'<X'ly i^VA^r qUA^tltyU^l 

wlio t!0(jp^lji, for <l<-iit.li, wtm tt\wtiyfi titrauuMi in iUa ciuirfits tm/l 
l.'ui, Ih i.)jt7 mtLiituI., foijpfiii. tewopJ in Uumif in ilm thi/:kibftfL |ir««t^ 
(iii'l wjili ri ifiiii:k<'t f/.'tll in liitf unii lUi^l iim hUt^A kintauiiutf 

ti'ii'l Ijli: ';lliia::&, i:f.ill t:Loo'i lija gJ'Olili'J fifi'l WJ1V<^<1 liji: hut (ifi'lArT 

lilt: \iii\Xiit\. Wii'. liji: frji'ij'ls; iu\]uri'A lij/ii l>i tuki; more tiara 
nf It lift' ioviilu.'ilili: f.o liis: <:oiiiiLry ; ciii'l liu» liio;cL illuALriot;;; 
kiil.ip^oniftl., Ui*^ pfjiTi'il, ilifi$t\(', ti'lnttlki'Aj tifUif ilia Mo'/'Jy 'ky 
of Hi'/j<rff. tlijit 1.Imj J'iiij':<: of 0*Ji/if/<? ljJi/1 in rill lUiuiia Wu' 

liJln£:<'lf )ik<: tih oM (/(OiTnil, <r2':<rJ/L in <t)^Ji</s:ing iilinJiArlf iikc 

.'i yoHo;/ isoMiiTi'. WiilJiini 'If-niMl ihtit li<; Wfiis j(uiliy 'yf 
I.<i/i4'/ily, il, y/;ii<, )i<: ttiij^l. fioi/i ii fe<^ij&<; of <luLy an<l o/^ a 
4 </'#! ':.*iJ/:ijliiUofi of wlifit Lh<; |iiil/lj<: inU'Mri:! r<:<|nir4t<l, Ujal k<: 

w.ia .•iJy/.-iyi: at i.}j<: jiosit of tiiuii/nr, 'I'Ikj troojis wlii'.li 1*^ 
<ofoifi;io<li<l liii/1 }/«r<'fi JiUlc^ u^H'ti to wiir, an'l (shrank frouin 
« loa<^ iro'.oiio !.<:*■ v^iilj f.li*^ \i'.u,ntn te//Mi<try of tVftn'^r, U ^-wj 
ji«r':*s:s;ijy fhfil, l.lj<rir |i-fi'l<-r tiUonUi fchow tliun how haiUlw: 
'Afi'ii', Ui \,i', vyon. An'J in UuvU nihia tliun on« «l.*iy wlii'i* 
lii'i/l tti:iini\ lio|/*:l*:fc4:]y Joftt Wfu r<rUi(i;v<r<l hy tli« iiurdjh'/'''* 
v/itli wlri'rli Ik', i;illi<:il lii;5 liiok^^n haltdioiA/j uwl ':ni doifi^ 

Um *:i,VifiiliU wliO fc4:L l.h<: iri^tliljjih: of flight. Kon<4rtiw<*^> 
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hovevor, it Eeemed that he had a straiigo plcuBuro in vent- 
uring his person. It was remarked tliat his spirits were 
never ao high and his manners never so gracious and easy ua 
amid the tumult and carnage of a battle. Kvon in hia 2)a£- 
times ho lilted the excitement of danger. Cards, chose, and 
billiards gave him 110 pleasure. The ahaae was his fnvorito 
recreation, and ho loved it most when it was most hazardous. 
His leaps were somutimea such that his boldest companions 
did not like to follow him. He Boemed to have thought 
the most hardy field sports of England effeminate, and to 
have pined in the gi'eat park of Windsor for the game 
which he hmt been used to drive to bay in the forests of 
Guelders — wolves and wild boaj^, and huge Bhigs with six- 
teen antlers. 

The audacity of his spirit waa the more remarkable be- 
eause his physical organization was unusually delicate. From 
a child he had been weak and sickly. In the prime of man- 
hood his complainta had been aggravated by a severo attack 
of small-pox. lie wjia asthmatic and consumptive. His 
slender frame was shaken by a constant hoar'se cough. Ho 
could not sleep unless his head was projiped by several pil- 
lows, and could scarcely dmw his breath in any but the i)ur- 
est air. Cruel headaches frcquently tortured him. Exertion 
soon fatigued him. Tho physicians constantly kept up the 
hopes of his enemies by fixing some date beyond which, if 
there wei-o anything ceiijiin in medical science, it was im- 
possible that his broken constitution could hold out. Yet, 
through a life whieli was one long disease, the force of his 
mind never failed, on any groat occasion, to bear up his suf- 
fering and languid body. 

He was horn witli violent passions and quick sensibilities ; 
hut the strength of his emotions was not suspected by the 
\vorld. From tJie multitude his joy and his grief, his affec- 
tion and his resentment, were hidden by a phlegmatic seren- 
ity which made him pass for tho most coldblooded of man- 
kind. Those who brought him good news could seldom 
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(l(*t(>(!t liny Hi^n of pletuiuro. Thoso who saw him after a 
(lofeat l(M>ke(l in vain for any traco of vexation. IIo praised 
and n*])riinanfl(H], rowarduil and punidiod, with the stern 
tranquillity of a Mohawk chief; but those who knew him 
well and saw him near were aware tliat under all this ice a 
ilerce iiru was constantly burning. It was seldom that anger 
d()prived him of ])ow(fr over himself ; but when he was really 
ennigt^i the first outbreak of his luission was terrible. It 
was, indci'd, scarctdy safe to approach him. On these rare 
occtasions, however, as soon as he regained his self-command 
he nnide sucii aniplu ropanition to those whom ho had 
wrongi^d lui tenipU'd them to wish that he would go into a 
fury again. His alTuction was as impetuous as his wrath. 
AVhcro lio loved, ho loved with the whole energy of his 
strong mind. When death separated him from what ho 
lovod, tho fow who witnessed his agonies trembled for his 
rtMiHon and his 11 fu. To a very small circle of intimate 
friends, on whose ildelity and secrecy he could absolutely 
<h^pend, ho was a dilTerent man fnmi the niscrvod and sto- 
ical Williiiiii whom Ihn multitudo sup])OHod to 1)0 (h^stituto 
of liuinaii f(M>lingM. I In was kind, cordial, o])cn, cv(;n con- 
vivial and jo(M)H(s would sit at tabic many hours, and would 
bear liiM full Kharc in ft^stive conversation. 

^I'o him Kngland was always a land of exile, visited with 
rchudancts and (juiltcd with (h^light. Even when he ren- 
dered to her theme wTviees of whi(;h to this day we fetd tho 
happy (^fTeeiH, her wt^lfanj was not his chief objectt. What- 
(iver patriotic, feeling he luwl was for Holland. 1'hero was 
the stately tonil) wlu^re slept the great ])oliti(^ian whoso 
1)lood, whose nanu), whose tenijxTament, and whose genius 
he iiad inluiritcul. 'Jliere the very sound of his title was a 
spell whi(!h had, through three generations, called forth tho 
alTectionate enthusiasm of 1)oors and artisans, ^riie Dutch 
languagtj was the language of his nursery. Among the 
Dutch gentry he had chosen his early friends. The^iinuse- 
inontHf the andiitecture, the landscape of his native country 
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had taken hold on his heart, To her ho turned witii con- 
stant fondness from a prouder and fairer rival. In tho gal- 
lery of Whitehall he pined for the familiar House in tho 
Wood at the Hague, and never was bo happy bb, when ho 
could quit the magnificence of Windsor for bis far humbler 
scat at Loo. 

During Mb splendid banishment it whb hie consolation 
to create around him, by building, planting, and digging, a 
Bcene which might remind him of the formal piles of rod 
brick, of the long canals, and of the symmetrical flower-beds 
among which his early life bad been passed. Yet even his 
affection for the land of his birth was subordinate to anotlier 
feeling which early became supreme in hia soul, which mixed 
itself with all his passions, which impelled him to marvelous 
enterprises, which HUpportcd him when sinking under mor- 
tification, pain, sickness, and sorrow, which, toward tho 
close of his career, seemed during a short time to languish, 
but which soon broke forth again fiercer than ever, and con- 
tinued to animatf him even while the prayer for the depart- 
ing was read at his bedside. That feeling was enmity to 
France, and to the magnificent king who, in more than 
one sense, represented J'Vance, and who to virtues and ac- 
complishments eminently French joined in large meas- 
ure that unquiet, unscrupulous, and vainglorious ambition 
which has repeatedly drawn on France the resentment of 
Europe. 

It is not difl!icult to triicc the progress of the sentiment 
which gradually possessed ibiclf of William's whole soul. 
When he was little more than a boy his country had been 
attacked by Lewis in ostentatious defiance of justieo and 
public law, had been overrun, had been desolated, had been 
given up to every excess of rapacity, licentiousness, and cru- 
elty. The Dutch bml in dismay liumbled themselves before 
the cotn|uoror, and liml implored mercy. They had been 
told in ^cply that, if Ihi^y desired peace, they must resign 
their independence, and do annual homage to the House of 
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IkitirlKin. T>i«i injiiri!<l nation, iWiSMx U> (h^iipair, hail (}])('.U(A 
it.rt (lykfM, lint I liiul v.nWt'nl in iho Mra m un ally ii^fiinHt tho 
Kn;n<:li tynuiny. It wiim in the; HKony of Uiut f;onfli(:t., whni 
|K!fiMfintM w(rn; HyiiiK in UTrror iMfforo lliis inviifJctrw, wh(;ii hun- 
dntdMof fliir ^anlcinri and pIcfiMiiro-houiMjH Wfins btirif^i hf 
tu'.iilh i\u: wfiV(;H, whiiu Uhs dfrlilMiriilionH of tht? H\uU-m Vft-JH 
int^!rriip(4;(l hy Um fainting und th<; loud wd^iiin^ of aucwui 
M'.imUtrH who could not Uiir th<j thought of mirvivin^ tho 
frcfrdoni and K^'^'y **f ^'i'-''* HHtivo hind, that William had 
iH'f.u rn\U*A Ut tho li(!iul of afTairM. 

'J'ho Frrnrh monarchy wan to him what this iCornan rf;- 
puhlic waM to llannihal, what tho Ottoman |)OW(:r wah ti> 
S(:aridcrlM% what tho Southron domination waM U; Walia/;<!. 
Kiili^ion f{avc her Min<;tion Ut that inUjnwsand urirju«;ncliablf) 
animoHity. lliindrcdH of ('alviniMtir; prnu'.hcrM pnH:lairnf!<l 
tliat tho Miirrih |>ow<!r whirdi ha<J w;t a()art Hamw>n from tho 
wornh to Im) tlio Mcour^c of tlio IMiiliMtinc, and whii;h hiui 
called (iidcon from the thrcMhin^-fhK)r to Knuto tho Midian- 
iU', had niJHed up William of Orange to Ihi the champion of 
ull free natioHH and of all pure, ('huniheH; nor wnn ih'iH no- 
tion without inHiienreon liiH own mind. To the confiden^'O 
wiiir.h Mio lifroic faUilJHt placed in IiIh hi^h dcHtiny and in 
liiri Kiured caiiKc hs to he partly attrihuted liiH Min^ular in- 
dilTercnce to danp;er. lie luv^l a p;reat work Ut do; and till 
it wiiM dr>ne nothing; could harm him. 1'herefore it wtm 
that, in Mpit,<» of the propMiojiticut.ionH of |)hyHicianH, he recov- 
ered from nuiladi(!H whie.h Mcenierl hopfih'HM, that Imndn of 
n-'.Miiii'.iii;s couHpired in vain a^ainnt hiH life, that the of^in 
tikilf to which he trunted hiniKclf tm a HUrleKM nip^ht, amid 
ni/fin/^ wave;*, and near a treachcrouH hhore, hroti^dit hirn 
Mafe to land, and that, on twenty lieMft of hattle, the cannon 
hall/i pnjme.d him hy to ri^lit and h;fL The ardor and ]tfr- 
severance with which he devof^^] himH4;lf U> hlH miMHion have 
Mcarcr'ly any parallel in hiHU;ry. 
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PETER THE GREAT, CZAR OP RUSSIA. 

Bt THOMAS BABINQTON BiACAULAY. 

[CreatOT of the modern Russian empire, bom 1672; died 1725. 
Shortly after assuming the throne of a nation of barbarians, and vigor- 
ously repressing internal disturbances, he began that series of reforms 
by which he hoped to dvilize his people. He spent seventeen months 
traveling and studying the arts and sciences, which had made other 
uations great On returning to Russia he enforced many revolution- 
ary changes with the strictness of a despot, and introduced institutions 
before unknown to Russia. He built St. Petersburg in the marshes at 
the mouth of the Neva, and displayed extraordinary energy in recast- 
ing the whole military and civil polity of the nation. He displayed 
marked ability as a soldier in his wars with his neighbors, but his 
genius shone most brightly in civil administration, though he never 
ceased to be a barbarian and the sternest 6i despots.] 

Our ancestors were not a little surprised to learn that a 
young barbarian, who had, at seventeen years of age, become 
the autocrat of the immense region stretching from the con- 
fines of Sweden to those of China, and whose education had 
been inferior to that of an English farmer or shopman, had 
planned gigantic improvements, had learned enough of 
some languages of Western Europe to enable him to com- 
municate with civilized men, had begun to surround himself 
with able adventurers from various parts of the world, had 
sent many of his young subjects to study languages, arts, 
and sciences in foreign cities, and finally had determined to 
travel as a private man, and to discover, by personal observa- 
tion, the secret of the immense prosperity and power enjoyed 
by some communities whose whole territory was far less 
than the hundredth part of his dominions. 

It might have been expected that France would have 
been the first object of his curiosity. For the grace and 
dignity of the French Court, the splendor of the French 
Court, the discipline of the French armies, and the genius 
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ami K'uriiiii^' of the French writers, were then renowned all 
uvtT thi» WDflil. Hut the Czar's mind had early taken a 
strange ply wliich it retaininl to the last. His empire was 
of all onipiri's tlu' least nipahle of being made a great naval 
p<»wiT. Tlio Swinlish provinces lay between his states and 
thi* Baltic. The Hosphoriis and the Dardanelles lay between 
his stati's and tlic Mi'ditcrraucan. He had access to the 
(H'can only in a latitude in which navigation is, daring a 
^rcat jnirt of every year, perilous and difficult On the 
ocean he had only a single port, Archangel; and the whole 
hhippin*^' of Archan^^'l was foreign. There did not exist a 
Russian vessi^I larger than a ilshing boat. Yet, from some 
cause wliirh can not now be traced, he had a taste for mari- 
time pursuits which aniounteil to a passion, indeed almost to a 
niouoniania. His imagination was full of sails, yardarms, 
and ruildcrs. That large mind, equal to the highest duties 
of the p'ueral and the statesman, contracted itself to the 
most minute details of naval architecture and naval disci- 
pline. 

The (*hief ambition of the great conqueror and legis- 
lator Avas to be a go(vl boatswain and a good ship's car- 
)>enter. Holland and England therefore had for him an 
attraction which was wanting to the galleries and terraces 
of \'ersjiilles. He repaired to Amsterdam, took a lodging 
in the d<n'kyard, assumed the garb of a pilot, put down his 
name on the list of workmen, wielded with his own hand 
the caulking iron and the mallet, fixed the pumps, and 
twisted the ropes. Ambassadors who came to pay their 
rcs])ccts to him were forced, much against their will, to 
clamber u}) the rigging of a man-of-war, and found him en- 
throned on tlie cross-trees. 

Such was tlie prince whom the populace of London now 
crowded to beliold. His stately form, his intellectual fore- 
head, his })iorcing black eye, his Tarttir nose and mouth, his 
gracious smile, his frown black with all the stormy rage and 
hate of a barbarian tyrant, and above all a strange nervous 
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eoDTulaion which sometimea transformed hia countcnauce, 
during a few moments, into an object on whioh it was impos- 
eiblc to look without terror, the immense quantities of meat 
whiclk ho deronred, the pints of brandy which ho swallowed, 

and which, it was said, he bad carefully distilled with his 
own hands, the fool who jabbered at his feet, the nionkcy 
which grinned at the back of bia chair, were, dnriug some 
weeks, popular topics of conversation. Ho meanwhile 
sliunned the public gaze with a haughty shyness which 
inflamed curiosity. He went to a play ; but as soon us ho 
perceived that pit, boxes, and gallery were staring, not at 
the stage, but at him, ho retired l« a back bench where he 
was screened from observation by his attondaiita. He was 
desirous to see a sitting of the Ilotiso of Lords; but, as he 
was determined not to be seen, ho was forced to climb up 
to the leads, and to peep through a small window, lie hoard 
with great interest the royal assent given to a bill for raising 
fifteen hundred thousand pounds by land-tax, and learned 
with amaaeniont that this sum, though larger by one half 
than the whole revenue which iie could wring from the 
population of the immense empire of which he was absolute 
master, was but a small part of wliat the Commons of Eng- 
land voluntarily granted every year to their constitutional 
king. 

William judiciously humored t.hewhima of his illuatrioua 
guest, and stole to Norfolk Street so quietly that nobody in 
the neighborhood recognized his Majesty in the thin gen- 
tleman who got out of the mod eat- looking coach at the 
C7j»r'a lodgings. The czar returned the visit with the same 
precautions, and was admitted into Kensington House by a 
back door. It waa afterward known that be took no notice 
of the fine pictures with which tho palace wus adorned. But 
over the chimney of the royal sitting-room was a plate which, 
by an ingenious macliinery, indicated tho direction of the 
wind, and with this plate he was in raptures. 

Ho soon became weary of his residence. He found that 
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hi- wjH too far from tho ohji'cts of his curiosity, and too near 
111 \\w rrnwiU to wliirh lu* wiw hiinsolf an object of curiosity. 
Ill' arinrfliii;:ly n-inovrd to I)q)tfonl, and was there lodgcnl 
in lilt* hniisr nf .loim Kvriyn, u house which had long boon 
w favorite rrsort of iiu*ii of letters, men of taste, and men of 
H'iriire. Urn* IN'!«T pivo himself up to his favorite pur- 
suits. He iiaNiL'Mti'd xi yaeht every day up and down the 
riNrr. His apartment was erowdeil with mo<lels of thrce- 
«ii(krrs and two-derkers, fri;:ates, sloops, and fire-ships. 
The <mly KiiLrlisliman of rank in wliose society he seemed to 
take nmrh pirasnre was the eeeentric Caermarthen, whoso 
j»a-sinn f«»r the sea h«»re some n»s<»mblance to his O'^n, and 
will) was \rry eomjM'tmt lo<;ivcan opinion about every part 
of a >liip from the stem to the stern. Caermarthen, indeed, 
iMianii' M» LTeat a favorite that he prevailed on the czar to 
enn>riii tn the admission i)f a limited quantity of tobacco 
into lln-i-ia. 'I'ln-re was reason to apprehend that the Kus- 
sian <leri:y would ery out a«i:ainst any relaxation of the an- 
cient rule, and would stnMiuonsly maintain that the practice 
(if sniokinir was eontlemned hv that text which declares that 
man is detiled, not by those thin|;;s which enter in at tho 
mouth, but by tliose tliin<rs which proceed out of it. This 
apprehension was expressed by a deputation of merchants 
who were admitted to an audience of the czar; but they 
were reassured 1)V the air with which he told them that ho 
knew how to kt'ep ]>riests in order. 

ill* was indeeil so free fnmi any bigoted attachment to 
the reli<;ion in wliieh ho had been brought up that both 
Papists and Protestants h()i)ed at different times to make 
liim a proselyte. Burnet, commissioned by his brethren, 
and impelled, no doubt, by hia own restless curiosity and 
love of meddling, repaired to Deptford and was honored 
with several audiences. The czar could not be persuaded 
to exhibit himself at St. Paul's, but he was induced to visit 
Lambeth I*alaee. 'I'herc he sjiw the ceremony of ordination 
performed, and expressed Avarm approbation of the Anglican 
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ritual. Kothing in England aBtouialiod liim so much aa tlio 
nrchiopiscopul libmry. It wus the Hrst good tollcction of 
booing tiiat he had wen ; and lio doclared that ho hml never 
iniagiaod tliat tlioro were ho many priutud voluniDa in the 
world. 

The Impression which ho made on Riimot waa not favor- 
able. Tho good bishop could not nndcrstjind that a mind 
which seemed to bo chiefly occupied with questions about 
tha beat place for a capstan and the beat way of rigging ii 
jury-mast might he capable, not raerelyof ruling an empire, 
but of creating a nation. Ho cluimod that ho had gone to 
Bco a great prince, and had found only an industrious ship- 
wright. Nor does Evelyn seom to have formed a much 
more favorablo opinion of his august tenant. It was, in- 
deed, not in tho character of tenant that tho czar wa8 likely 
to gain tho good word of civilized mou. With all the high 
cgualities which wera pecuhar to himself, ho had all the filtlij 
habita which were then common among hia countrymen. 
To the end of hia life, while disciplining annies, founding 
Bcboola, framing codes, orgiinijiiiig triliuniila, building cities 
in deserts, joining distant sciis by artilicial rivers, ho lived 
in his paltico like a liog in a sty ; and, wlifu ho was enter- 
tained by other sovereigns, never hiiled to leave on their 
tiipostriod walls and velvet state beds unopiivocal proof that 
a savage had been there. EvelvTi's house was left in such a 
state tliat tlio Treasury quieted bis complaints with a con- 
siderable sum of money. 

Toward tho (Hose of March the e^ar visited Portsmouth, 
saw a sliam soa-fight at Siiithcad, watched every movement 
of the coiitondiug lleets with Intense interest, and expressed 
in warm terma Ida gratitiule to the hoapitable government 
which hud provided ao delightful a speetaclo for his amuse- 
ment and iTistructi(Ui. After jHissiug more than three 
mouths in Eiigland, ho departed in high good-humor. 
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DUKK OP MARLBOROUGH. 

Hr WILLIAM KDWAKU UAKTrOLE LECKY. 

f.Ti.hn Cliiinhill, Diiko of MArllHinMif^rh, lM)m 1050, died 1722. All 
hiMi-urly furtiiiH-?* wrn* «litt' to thii favor of Juiiioh II, but ho desertpd 
his put n in, in id his iiitriKurs (iiiruHi over a lar^o following of the 
KiiK'Ii'oh iHiliility to the ran m* of the Princo of Orangt). For this he 
Viiv^ n*wiinl<'d with thr duki'dt>ih of MarllMinntgh. Politically Marl- 
lMiriiit;,'h was a traitor to nearly o very causo hn Hcrvod, and wuh con- 
tinuiilly pliitlin^ to undrnnim; William as ho had donu in thu rase of 
.Iiinirs, To Anne, undt-r whom he hmiimhI his groat military glory, 
ihiiii;^'h he hail di^iin^Mii>hi'd himself at an earlier (>eriiMl, ho was prolw- 
liiy Ifiyal. Thf virtorics which esUihlishetl his ploeu among the lead- 
in;; Mildirrs nf niudrrn times were Hlenheim, in 1704; Uamillies, in 
ITOft; ()ndrnard«>, in 170H; Malplaquet, in 1700; imd tho capture of 
Houchain, in 171 1. !!<' achievc^l eminence as a statesman mid admin- 
i>tralor ils well its a suhlier, Imt it is in the latter capu'ity that ho 
ranks amnni; the ^nvat men of the world.) 

lti':\oNi> colli jiarisoii tho ^rojiU»st of English p^ononils, 
Mjirlhoi'oiiKh niiscd HIm country to a hoiglit of iniliiiiry 
j^Hory such lus it had iu*vcr attained sinco tho days of Poitiers 
and of A|:^incourt, and hiM vicioricrt appeared all the inoro 
dazzliiif^ after the i«^noiniiiiou« reign« of the last two StuartH, 
and after the nniny failures tluiL elieekered tho enterprises 
of William. liis military fifenius, thouj^h once bitterly 
decried l>y j)arty malignity, will now bo univerwilly ac- 
knowledged, and it was suHh^ient to place him among tho 
greatest captains who have ever lived. Hardly any other 
modern general combined to an ecjual (l(»greo tho three great 
attrihutes of daring, caution, and sagaeity, or (conducted 
military enter])rises of ecpial nnignitudo and duration with- 
out h)sing a single battle or failing in a single siege. Ho 
was one of the very few commamlers who appear to havo 
slukwn e(pml skill in dirci^ting a (*am])aign, in winning a 
Uittlo, and in improving a victor}'. It can not, indci^d, bo 
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said of him, as it may be said of Frederick the Great, that 
ho was at the head of a small power, with almost all Europe 
in arms against it, and that nearly every victory he won wa« 
BDatched from an army enormoualy outnumbering his own. 
At Blenheim and Oudeuarde the French exceeded by a few 
thousands the armies of the oUieit. At Ramilliea the army 
of JIarlborough was sligfitly superior. At Malplaqnet the 
opposing forces were almost equal. Kor did the circum- 
stances of Marlborough admit of a military career of the 
same brilliancy, variety, and magnitude of enterprise as that 
of Xapoleon. 

But both Frederick and Kapoleon experienced crushing 
disasters, and both of them had some advantages which 
Marlborough did not possess, Frederick was the absolute 
ruler of a state which had for many years been governed 
exclusively on the military principle, in which the first and 
almost the sole object of the government had been to train 
and discipline the largest and most perfect army the nation 
could support. Napoloon was the absolute ruler of the fore- 
most military power on the Continent at a time when the 
enthusiasm of a great revolution had given it an unparalleled 
energy, when the destruction of the whole hierarchy of rank 
and the opening of all posts to talent had brought an ex- 
traordinary amount of ability to the forefront, and when 
the military administrations of stuTonnding nations were 
singularly decrepit and corrupt. Marlborough, on the other 
hand, commanded armies consisting in a gi-eat degree of 
confederates and mercenaries of many different nationalities, 
and under many different rulers. He was thwarted at 
every step by political obstacles, and by the much graver 
obstacles arising from divided command and personal or 
national jealousies ; he contended against the first military 
nation of the Continent, at a time when its military organi- 
zation had attained the highest perfection, and when a long 
succession of brilliant wars had given it a school of officers 
of consummate skill. 
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Hilt pniit as w<»ro his military pifts, they would have 
W\'\\ iiisiitVi<-iciit had thoy not b(*i*n ullioil with other quaUtii>s 
wrll tittid to win tlio adniirution of inon. Adam Smith 
\\{\< said, with s^'arccly an oxa^^enition, that **it is a charac- 
trri-ti«' ahnrtN^ j»ri'idiar to the pn^at Duke of Marlborough, 
that \v\\ years of >\\r\\ unintiTrupted and such splendid 
Hin"irss4*s as sranv any ot her general couhl boast of, never 
hi (rayed him into a siiigU* rash aetion, scarcely into a single 
rash word or ex press i<»n. Nothing in his career is more 
ail mind >le than the unwearied ])atience, the inimitable skill, 
tile eourttsv, tin* ta<"t, the self-eonunand with which he em- 
pl«»yed him.M'lf durin;^' many years in reconciling the inces- 
sant ditTiTeiii-i's, ovtHMnning the ineessjint opposition, and 
sonihiiiir the iiieessant jealousies of those with whom he was 
ruinprlliil to «*o-4iperate. His j)rivate correspondence abun- 
<laiitly shows ln»w irn )ss was the provocation he eudui*ed, how 
keenlv he feh it, liow nohlv he l)ore it. 

As a niirotiator he ranks with the most skillful diploma- 
tists <»f hi- air»'. «*nid it was no doubt his great tact in manag- 
iuir men tliat induced Ids ohl rival Bolingbroke, in one of 
Ills latest writiuirs, to describe him as not only the greatest 
L^tiierah hut also *Mhe <rrealest minister our country or anv 
other has ])ro(lueed/' C'hesterlield, while absurdly de- 
preeiatiuir liis intelliH-t, admitted that "his manner was 
irresistible," and he added that, of all men he had ever 
known, .Marlhorou;rh '" ])ossessed the graces in the highest 
deirree." Nor was his character without its softer side. 
'I'hough he can n«>t, I think, be acquitted of a desire to pro- 
loiiiT ^vjir ill the interests of his personal or political ambition, 
it is at least true that no general ever studied more, by 
admirable disei|)lino and by ninform humanity, to mitigate 
its horrors. Very few friendships among great political or 
military lea<lers have been as constant or as unclouded by 
any sliaih* of jealousy as the friendship between Marlborough 
and (Jod()lphin,and between Marlborough and Eugene. 

His conjugal lidelity, in a time of great laxity and under 
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temptations and provocations of no common order, was be- 
jond reproach. His attachment to the Church of England 
waa at one time the great obstacle to his advancement. It 
appears never to have wavered through all the viciasitudca 
of his life; and no ono who reads his most private letters 
with candor can fail to perceive that a certain vein of genu- 
ine piety ran through his nature, however inconsistent it 
may appear with some portions of his career. 

Yet it may be questioned whether, even in the zenith of 
hia fame, ho waa really popular. He had grave vices, and 
they were precisely of that kind which is most fatal to 
public men. His extreme rapacity in acquiring and his 
extreme avarice in hoarding money contrasted forcibly with 
the lavish generosity of Ormond, and alone gave weight to 
the charges of peculation that were brought against him. 
It is true that this, liko all his passions, was under control. 
Torcy soon found that it was nseleaa to attempt to bribe 
him, and he declined, as we have seen, with little hesitation, 
the enormously lucrative post of governor of the Austrian 
Netherlands when he found that the appointment aroused 
the Strang and dangerous hostility of the Dutch. In these 
cases his keen and far-seeing judgment perceived clearly his 
true interest, and he had sufficient resolution to follow it. 
Yet still, like many men who have risen from great poverty 
to great wealth, avarice was the passion of his life, and the 
rapacity both of himself and of his wife was insatiable. 
Besides immense grants from Blenlieim and marriage por- 
tions given by the queen to their daughters, they at one 
time received between them an annual income of public 
money of more than sixty-four thousand pounds. 

Nor can he be acquitted of very gross and aggravated 
treachery to those he served. It is, indeed, not easy to form 
a fair estimate in this respect of the conduct of public men 
at the period of the revolution. Historians rarely make 
sufficient allowance for the degree in which the judgments 
and dispositions even of the best men are colored by the 
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inoral toiir of tliv ap*, stM'iety, or profcflsion in which they 
livf, or for tlir U'lnptations of men of great genius and of 
iiatimvl ainhitlon in times when no highly scrupulous man 
i'ould ]N>ssil)ly surcreii ill ])ublic life. Marlborough struggled 
into ;;n'atn('s.s from a very Immble position, in one of the 
m<».-t j»rotli;:ate imtImcIs of Kurdish politics, and he lived 
throu;:h a loii;: jhtIimI whi'U the ultimate succession of the 
crown was vrry «loul)tfiil. A very large proportion of the 
leadiii^r statcsiiuu (luring this long season of suspense made 
Filch oYcrtiins to the depose<l dynasty as would at least 
MM'iin* thnn from absolute ruin in the event of a change, 
and thrir rouduct is survly susceptible of much palliation. 

The a]>]>:iriiit interests and the a])parent wishes of the 
nation huiii: so evenly and oscillated so frequently that 
stron;; ennxiitions were nirc, and even good men might 
often be in doubt. Hut the obligations of Churchill to 
James Were <»f no eoninion order, and his treachery was of 
no com in on dve. Jle liad been raised by the special favor 
of his sovereiirn from the position of a page to the peerage, 
U\ ;rrejit weaitli, to hiirh command in the army. He had 
bi-en trusted by Iiirn witli the most absolute trust. He not 
oidy abandone<l hini in the crisis of his fate, with circum- 
stances of the most «lelil)erate and aggravated treachery, but 
also employed his inllueiice over the daughter of his bene- 
factor to induce her to lly from her father and to array her- 
self with his enemies. Such conduct, if it had indeed been 
iliciatecl, as he alleired, solely by a regard for the interests 
of Protestantism, would have been certainly, in the words 
of 11 nine, '' a si^rnal sacrifice to public virtue of every duty 
in ]»rivate life''; and it ''required ever after the most up- 
ri|rlit, disinteresti'd, and public-spirited behavior, to render 
it justilial)le." How little the later career of Marlborough 
fullllled til is condition is avcU known. 

When we iiiid that, having been loaded under the new 
(iovernment with titles, honors, and wealth, having been 
placed in the inner council and intrusted with the most impor- 
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tant state secrets, he was one of the first Englishmen to enter 
into negotiations with St. Germain ^s ; that he purchased liis 
pardon from James by betraying important military secrets 
to the enemies of his country, and that, during a great part 
of his subsequent career, while holding office under the 
OoTemment, he was secretly negotiating with the Pretender, 
it is difficult not to place the worst construction upon his 
public life. It is probable, indeed, that his negotiations 
with the Jacobites were nerer sincere, that he hud no real 
desire for a restoration, and that his guiding motive was 
much less ambition than a desire to secure what lie pos- 
sessed; but these considerations only slightly palliate his 
conduct. At the period of his downfall iiis later acts of 
treason were for the most part unknown, but his conduct 
toward James weighed heavily upon his reputation, and his 
intercourse with the Pretender, though not proved, was at 
least suspected by many. Neither Hanoverians nor Jaco- 
bites trusted him, neither Whigs nor Tories could regard 
him without reserve as their own. 

And with this feeling of distrust there was mingled a 
strong element of fear. In the latter years of Queen Anno 
the shadow of Cromwell fell darkly across the jmth of Marl- 
borough. To those who prefer the violent methods of a 
reforming despotism to the slow process of jiarliamentary 
aiTielioration, to those who despise the wisdom of following 
public opinion and respecting the prejudices and the asso- 
ciations of a nation, there can be no better lesson tlian is 
furnished by the history of Cromwell. Of his high and 
commanding abilities it is not here necessary to speak, nor 
yet of the traits of magnanimity that may, no doubt, be 
found in his character. Everything that great genius and 
the most passionate sympathy could do to magnify these has 
in this century been done, and a long period of unqualified 
depreciation has been followed by a reaction of extravagant 
eulogy. 

But the more the qualities of the man are exalted the 
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iii««ri- -i/iiii'M'ant :iri» tho losi^ons of his life. Despising the 
n.i!i<»ii:il ><'ii!inii'Tit of luyulty, he and his party dethroned 
and Ixluadrd the kiiiiT- Hespising the ecclesiastical seuti- 
iiinit, thi'y drstmycd thi* Church. Despising the deep rev- 
♦•riTi«"«* fi»r tlu* cnustiliition, thev subverted the Parliament. 
I>r-|ii>iiii: \\\v nldt'st :ind most i*herisheil customs of the 
pi-iiiilc, th«-v souirht to lunld the whole social life of England 
in till- di»' of :in austtn* Puritanism. Thev seemed for a 
tiini- to ha\r >uii«Mdrd, hut tlu» result so<m appeared. Ee- 
jml'li'-aii r«jiialiiy wa.< foUowi-d hy tlie jK'riod of most obse- 
MJiiniis, .-■ !-\ilr l«)\aliv Knirliiutl has ever known. The aire 
wii-ii r\r!v aimiMiiuiit was (K*noum*ed as a crime was fol- 
l.iw.'l liy ilii- aiT'' when all virtue was treated as hypocrisy, 
aii'i \\l;-:i tip- .-riisr <»f shauu' stvnied to have almost van- 
i-ii.il f:i'!ii ihi- land. 'I'hr prostration of the Church was 
f.iIlMWi-.i, with ;lu- fall appnihation of the bulk of the na- 
tinn. I'V ihi" liiiirr, prohuiged persecution of Dissenters, 
'i'hr liatr.j iLtinnrv of tlio Cummonwealtli was for more 
liian a »riiiiiry apju-alrd to by every statesman who desired 
t" |in\rnt n'f«»rni or ilisi-rcilit liberty, and the name of 
(r-'niw«-ll L-^ailirnMl around it an intensity of hatred ap- 
liri-a-iinl liy im otlirr in the history of England. This was 
ihi' .-inirK* smiiimni i-oninion in all its vehemence to the 
K|iiMiH»ali:ins of KnirlMiid, the Presbyterians of Scotland, 
an«l the Cailiolirs <»f Ireland, and it had more than once 
ri.nsiilcrahK' |»oliii»*al elTtrts. The profound horror of mili- 
tary (K'S|»otisni, whirh is one of the strongest and most salu- 
tary of Knirlish sentiments, has been, jwrhaps, the most valu- 
al»lt' Iriracy of the Commonwealtli. In Marlborough, for the 
llrst tinu' since tlie restoration, men saw a possible Cromwell, 
and ilu'V looked forward with alarm to the death of the 
qutrn as a j^t-riod peculiarly propitious to military usurpa- 
tion. Holinirhroke never represented more happily the feel- 
in^^s of tlie people tlian in the well-known scene at the first 
rq)rL'Scntation of tliu '' Cato " of Addison. Written by a 
great AVhig writer, the play was intended to advocate Whig 
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sentimentE ; but when the Whig aiidien<:« had made the 
theatre ring with applause at every speech on the evil of 
despotism and arbitrary principles, the Tory leader availed 
himself of the paiiBO between the acts to summon the chief 
actor, to present him with a pnrse of money, and to thank 
him publicly for having defended the cause of liberty ao 
well iigainst a perpetual military dictator. 
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Bt WILLIAM EDWARD HAETPOLE LECKY. 
[Afterward Earl ot Orford, born 18T6, died 1T45 : one of the most 
powerful forces in the hiatoiyot Englifih politics. Without brilliaDCT- 
of talent, and nttcrl; corrupt both as Dutn and stateatnan, he was in 
many najs a patriot and a tar-sighted supporter ot the best interests 
of his country. He was first made prime minister in 1T15, and in 1717 
brought forward a scheme for the reduction of the public debt, which 
may be regarded as the earliest germ of a national sinking fund. After 
tlie accession of George II lie bcoaioo the foccmost political figure of 
his time, and kept his position against all Attacks by great politicttl 
dexterity and the favor of Queen Caroline. He held the premiership 
for tnenty-one years, and was the first of the great English finance 
ministers.] 

It is worthy of notice that tho long ascendency of Wal- 
pole was in no degree owing to any extraordinary brilliancy 
of elnquency. He was a clear and forcible reasoner, ready 
in reply, and peculiarity snccessful in financial exposition, 
but he had little or nothing of the temperament or the tal- 
ent of an orator. It is the custom of some writers to decry 
parliamentary institutions as being simply government by 
talking, and to assert tliat when tliey exist mere rhetorical 
skill will always be more valued than judgment, knowledge, 
or character. I'he enormous exaggeration of such charges 
may be easily established. It is, no doubt, inevitable that 
where business is traiiasietcd chiefly by debate, the talent of 
a debater should be highly prized ; but it is perfectly untrue 
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The qualities of Walpole wore very different, but it is 
impossible, I think, to consider his career with adequate 
attention without recognizing in him a great minister, 
although the merits of his administration were often rather 
negative than positive, and although it exhibits few of those 
dramatic incidents, and is but little susceptible of that 
rhetorical coloring on which the reputation of statesmen 
largely depends. 

Without any remarkable originality of thought or cre- 
ative genius, he possessed in a high degree one quality of a 
great statesman — ^the power of judging new and startling 
events in the moments of excitement or of panic as they 
would be judged by ordinary men when the excitement, 
the novelty, and the panic had passed. He was eminently 
true to the character of his countrymen. He discerned 
with a rare sagacity the lines of policy most suited to their 
genius and .to their needs, and he had a sufficient ascend- 
ency in English politics to form its traditions, to give a 
cluu-acter and a bias to its institutions. The Whig party, 
under his guidance, retained, though with diminished 
nergy, its old love of civil and of religious liberty, but it lost 
its foreign sympathies, its tendency to extravagance, its 
military restlessness. The landed gentry, and in a gre^t 
degree the Church, were reconciled to the new dynasty. 
The dangerous fissures which divided the English nation 
were filled up. Parliamentary government lost its old vio- 
lence, it entered into a period of normal and pacific action, 
and the habits of compromise, of moderation, and of prac- 
tical good sense, which are most essential to its success, 
were greatly strengthened. 

These were tlie great merits of Walpole. His faults 
were very manifest, and are to be attributed in part to his 
own character, but in a great degree to the moral atmos- 
phere of his time. He was an honest man in the sense of 
desiriiig sincerely the welfare of his country and serving his 
sovereign with fidelity; but he was intensely w^dAsdtXi^ 



y .'A* r, i-M-ii ilirii'lv un<«'rtipiil«iu>4 alNMit i\w mfiiiiH of ^riiKp- 
iti/ «ir n '.iir:ir:/ ii, ami i-nliri'lv iir<ititut«* iif that ilclicHrv 
iif iiMiinr wliK-h rii:irk-( a liii;fi-iiiiii<lr(i iimii. In tlu* npinum 
of rti«>^t <'f hio i-iiiit<-iii|Niniru*M, 'r(iwii<liciifl iiiiil Wal)inln 
li.iii :^'iM''l ri-.i-.Mfi \it t'iiiii|iluiii of thi* iiitri^ucH hy wliirh 
.Siirpl*-rl.i!hi aiiti Siarilmpr iil>taiii(ul tlu* Kilprt'liin ]hiw(T ill 
1 *. I i ; I'-ii tlii-i (iiH'4 hot justify thd fuctioiis iiiiiiiiicr in 
\\!i!>!i \\ .ilpfii' M{){M>M-tl f\ri'y iiiciisiirr tlu* iirw iiiiiiiMtrv 
liTii'i/lit fiirMuni rvni llir Mutiny Art, wliirii wa>t ]ihiiiily 
n*«*-^^.ir\ It! ki-i-p ihr army in (liHciplint*; (^vni tlu) n*|N'al 
ni tin n.-. MKi.iMiil ('onforniity and Schirtni Act.s tiioii;r)i ||„ 
ii.ii )iirii-*lf tlntuiMM't'il tlidstf act-H ax morn liko Iuwm of 
.liiii.iii tl?!- A|Mi-i:it<' than of a ('liristiaii i(';;islatiin*. 

Ill- \\:i; Htiirnly tojrnint in lii.M (liM)Kisition, uiid ])roi)- 
aM\ <liil :i> iiiM<-!i ft>r tlio licnrlit of tho HisscntiTH aM coiilil 
iiivf Im i-ii ijiiiii' wiilioiit pHHhn'in^ a violent and dan^rroiiK 
n-.ii-riiiii (if ii|»iiii<>n ; l>nl lu* tiNik no incaHun' to lighten 
tlir liiinli-n nt* \hr !ri<)i jN'oaJ coijt*, and In* had no nrrnpln 
ill :i\.iiiiti:' liiin lit' uf llicstrnni^' ffclin;; a;^ainst thr Mn|.disli 
( '.iiIimIi'-; :iiii| Mi»ii jiirtii'M to niim* ono liunilrrd thonNaml 
pMiiMiJ , jiv :i piM-ia] i:i\ upon their rstatrH, or in promising; tlm 
hi rMitrs ili.it !m' w'uuld ohtiiin the repeal of tin* ToHt. Act, 
wlii-u hr h.'id ui> rri<>u>: intmiion of doin^; ho. lie warned 
thirniinlrv failhrnlly icviiiist I he South SeaH<dieme, hnt when 
hi : waniin:^ was iii>t'<';.r:irdrd hr procetMJed to Hpeeidate skill- 
rnlly and ;airrr.>.rully in it himsrjf. lli^ lahored )(»n^ and 
cariH' .tly tu pn-viiit. the Spanish war, whieh ho knew to hr 
rrnirM-utJy iiiipujitir ; hui when the <'hunorH of hiri oppo- 
iH'nt '. had niatJM if. in«'vit:ihle he drtermined that, he would 
(til) rminiu nt the liriin, and he aeeordin^Iy deelared it. 
hiin.eir. lie j^rnverruMJ the eountry mildly and wistdy, hut. 
In* wii:i rr:;oivrd nt. nil hn/.anirt to Heenre for liiinKelf a eoni- 
plcl(^ niniinply of power; he steadily oppoHed the reeoneili- 
at ion of tin* TorieM with the llnnoverinn dYnaHiv* lest, it 
nhordd impair hi.-^ aMc(*inhin(^y, Hiirroiinded himstdf with eoN 
J'vi/fiioH whoHu faeulli^m vurely roHo uhovn tliu iainoMt nuMli- 
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ocrity, drove from power every man of real talent who 
might possibly become his rival, and especially rei)elled 
young men of promise, character, and ambition, whom » 
provident statesman, desirous of perpetuating his policy 
beyond his lifetime, would especially seek to attract. 

The scandal and also the evil effects of his political vices 
were greatly increased by that total want of decorum which 
Burke has justly noted as the weakest point of his character. 
In this respect his public and private life resembled one 
another. That he lived for many years in open adultery 
and indulged to excess in the pleasures of the table were 
facts which in the early part of the eighteenth century were 
in themselves not likely to excite much attention ; but his 
boisterous revelries at Houghton exceeded even the ordinary 
license of the country squires of his time, and the gross 
sensuality of his conversation was conspicuous in one of the 
coarsest periods of English history. When he did not talk 
of business, it was said, he talked of women; politics and 
obscenity were his tastes. There seldom was a court less 
addicted to prudery than that of (Jeorgo II, but even its 
tolerance was somewhat strained by a miniHtcr who jested 
with the queen upon the infidelity of her liuHbund ; wlio 
advised her on one occasion to bring to court a beautiful 
but silly woman as a " safe fool " for the king to fall in love 
with ; who, on the death of the queen, urged her daughters 
to summon without delay the two mistresses of the king in 
order to distract the mind of their father ; who at the same 
time avowed, with a brutal frankness, as the scliome of liis 
future policy, that though ho had been for tlio wife against 
the mistress, he would bo henceforth for the mistress against 
the daughters. 

In society he had the weakness of wishing to be thought 
a man of gallantry and fashion, and his awkward addresses, 
rendered the more ludicrous by a singularly corpulent and 
ungraceful person, as well as the extreme coarseness into 
which he usually glided when speaking to and of womeus 
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drew down upon him much ridicule and some contempt 
liis estimate of political integrity was very similar to his 
cfltimate of female virtue. lie governed by means of an 
assembly which was saturated with corruption, and he fully 
acquiesced in its conditions and resisted every attempt to 
improve it He appears to have cordially accepted the 
maxim that government must be carried on by corruption 
or by force, and he deliberately made the former the basis 
of liis rule. lie bribed George II by obtaining for him 
a civil list exceeding by more than one hundred thousand 
pounds a year that of his father. lie bribed the queen by 
securing for lier a jointure of one hundred thousand pounds 
a year, when his rival. Sir Spencer Compton, could only 
venture to promise sixty thousand pounds. lie bribed the 
dissenting ministers to silence by the Kegium Donum for 
the benefit of their widows. lie employed the vast patron- 
age of the crown uniformly and steadily with the single 
view of sustaining his political position, and there can be 
no dou])t that a largo proportion of the immense expendi- 
ture of socret-Bcrvice money during his administration 
was devoted to the direct purchase of members of Parlia- 
ment. 

J I is influence upon young men appears to have been 
peculiarly j)eriiiciouH. If we may believe Chesterfield, ho 
was aocuHtonied to ask them in a tone of irony upon their 
entrance into Parliament whether they too were going to be 
saintH or Jlomans, and he employed all the weight of hia 
poHition to make them regard purity and patriotism as 
ridiculous or unmanly. Of tlio next generation of states- 
men, Fox, the first Lord Holland,* was the only man of ro- 
markabh) ability who can be said to have been his disciple, 
and ho was, porliaps, the most corrupt and unscrupulous 
of the «tak»Hni()n of his ago. 



* Father of ('harlcn .Tamos Fox, whoso picture is given by Lecky 
in anoihiir skeUih.— 0. T. V. 
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[labitaal expression of them vigilance and penetrating sense, 
"apidity resting on depth, which is an excellent combina- 
jon, and gives us the notion of a lambent outer radiance 
{pringing from some great inner sea of light and fire in the 
nan. 

The voice, if he speak to you, is of similar physiognomy — 
;lear, melodious, and sonorous ; all tones are in it, from that 
)f ingenuous inquiry, graceful sociality, light-flowing ban- 
«r (rather prickly for most part), up to definite word of 
command, up to desolating word of rebuke and reprobation ; 
k voice ^' the clearest and most agreeable in conversation I 
5ver heard," says witty Dr. Moore. "He speaks a great 
leal," continues the doctor, " yet those who hear him re- 
rrei that he does not speak a good deal more. His observa- 
iions are always lively, very often just, and few men possess 
ihe talent of repartee in greater perfection." 

This was a man of infinite mark to his contempora- 
lies, who had witnessed surprising feats from him in the 
^orld ; very questionable notions and ways, which he had 
contrived to maintain against the world and its criticisms, 
IS an original man has always to do, much more an original 
•uler of men. The world, in fact, had tried hard to put 
lim down, as it does, unconsciously or consciously, with all 
juch, and after the most conscious exertions, and at one 
ime a dead-lift spasm of all its energies for seven years, had 
lot been able. Principalities and powers, imperial, royal, 
;zarish, papal, enemies innumerable as the sea-sand, had 
isen against him, only one helper left among the world's 
potentates (and that one only while there should be help 
•endered in return), and he led them all such a dance as 
lad astonished mankind and them. 

No wonder they thought him worthy of notice ! Every 
)riginal man of any magnitude is — nay, in the long run, 
who or what else is? But how much more if your original 
nan was a king over men ; whose movements were polar, 
ind carried from day to day those of the world along with 
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thoin. Tlio Siimw)ii Afi^oiiistos — wcro his lifo passed like 
that of Saiiiiii'l JohiisDii in dirty garrets, and tho pnxluco ot 
it finly Honiu hilM of written iui|)cr — tho Agonisti^s, and how 
he will eoni|M)rt himsi'lf in tho IMiiliHtino mill; this is always 
a Hpeota(*K^ of truly e])i(! and tragic natun*, the rather it 
your SaniS4)n, royal or other, is nut yet blinded or subdued 
to tho whfi'l, much more if he vanquisli his enemies, not by 
Hui(*i<lul methods, but nuireb out at last flourishing his 
minuMilous fighting implement^ and leaving their mill and 
th(*ui in (|uile ruinous eircumstancos, as this King Fried- 
rich fairly numagtMl to do. 

For ho loft tho world all iNinkrupt, wo may say; fallen 
into bottomless ubyssi^s of destruction; he still in a {mying 
(condition, and witii f(N)ting <'apable to carry his afTairs and 
him. When bo died, in ITHti, tho enormous phenomenon 
hIiico (*allod FuKNcii UKvoLUTioff was already growling 
audil)ly in the di^ptbs of tho world, motoorie-electric corus- 
(Mitions bonddin;? it all round the liorisson. Htrango enough 
to note, ont* of FritMlricirs lost visitors was (labriol lTonor6 
Wi<|nctti, (*ninto dc Miniboau. Thost^ two saw ono another; 
twice, for iialf an hour ciu^b time. The liist of the old gcnis 
iind th(^ first, of t.lio modern ^Mtans — before I'olion leaiH^d 
on Ossu, and tho foul cartii taking fx\\y at lost, it«s vile mo- 
phltic. clcnu*nts wont up in volcanic tbuiulor. This also is 
one of the peculiarities of Friedritdi, that ho is hitherto the 
last, of tlie kings; that bo usiu^rs in tho FriMUih Itc^voluticm, 
and closes an epocii of world-history. Finishing oft ft)rovor 
tlu* trade of king, tiiink nuiny, who have grown profoundly 
dark as to kingship and liim. 

Tiio Frencii Revolution may bo said to have, for about 
half a cenlnry, (juito subnuTged Friedrich, aboIisbiMl liim 
from tho memories of men; and now, on coming to light 
again, iu' is found defaced under strange mud incrustations, 
and tiuM\ves of nuinkind look at him from a singularly 
(^hanged, what, wo must (^all oblicjuo and perverse point of 
vision. This is ono of tho dillicultioH in dealing with Ins 
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history — especially if you happen to believe both in the 
French Bevolution and in him — that is to say, both that 
real kingship is eternally indispensable, and also that the 
destruction of sham kingship (a frightful process) is occa- 
sionally so. 

On the breaking out of the formidable explosion and 
suicide of his century, Friedrich sank into comparative ob- 
scurity, eclipsed amid the ruins of that universal earthquake, 
the very dust of which darkened all the air, and made of 
day a disastrous midnight — black midnight, broken only 
by the blaze of conflagrations — wherein, to our terrified 
imaginations, were seen, not men, French and other, but 
ghastly portents, stalking wrathful, and shapes of aveng- 
ing gods. 

It must be owned the figure of Napoleon was titanic ; 
especially to the generation that looked on him, and that 
waited shuddering to be devoured by him. In general, in 
that French Revolution, all was on a huge scale; if not 
greater than anything in human experience, at leuvst more 
grandiose. All was recorded in bulletins, too, addressed to 
the shilling gallery; and there were fellows on the stage 
with such a breadth of saber, extent of whiskenige, strength 
of windpipe, and command of men and gunpowder as had 
never been seen before. How they bellowed, stalked, and 
flourished about, counterfeiting Jove's thunder to an amaz- 
ing degree ! Terrific Drawcansir figures of enormous whis- 
kerage, unlimited command of gunpowder; not without 
sufficient ferocity, and even a certain heroism, stage hero- 
ism, in them ; compared with whom, to the shilling gallery, 
and frightened, excited theatre at large, it seemed as if tliere 
had been no generals or sovereigns before ; as if Friedrich, 
Oustavus, Cromwell, William Conqueror, and Alexander the 
Oreat were not worth speaking of henceforth. 

All this, however, in half a century is considerably al- 
tered. The Drawcansir equipments getting gradually torn 
oflf, the natural size is seen better ; translated from the bul- 
16 
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Ii'iiii Hlylo into thai (if fiuit iind liiMtory, ininuiloH, nvon to 
tlin Hhilliii^ gallery, am not. h«i miraculdUM. It ho^inM to Ut 
a|i|)arrnt that tlntro IIvimI ^roat nnm hdforu tho (im of Intllfl- 
tinH and AKnninnin(»n. AiiMtorlitx and Warrant Mliot awny 
nioro ^unpfiwditr ^unpowdor, prohahly, in tlin pro|M)rti(m 
of ten t.o onn, or a linndnMJ to ono; but noitlior of tliom whm 
timtli part hucIi a In-ating to your (tnnniy iU4 that of lioMH- 
Inm-.Ii, liroii^ht ahout l»y ntrat^t^io art, hunum in^onuity ami 
intrepidity, and thi* Nihh of onn hundmd and nixty-flvo nimi. 
Lnutlinn, t.oo, thn liattin of IjoutJion (though H«) fow KnghMh 
n*ad(^rH <ivor hoard of it) may wiry woll hold up itj4 \\m\A Imh 
nido any vi<*.t.ory gaituMl liy Na|ioh)on or anotlmr, Kor thn 
oddH wrrn not far from thnMi t.o ono; tho HohliurN worn of 
not far from <Mpuil (iualit.y; and only thn gnnnral wiiM con- 
Humrnatrly Hupnrior, and thn dnfnat a dnMtnn^tion. 

Napoloon did, indiMid, hy immonHo oxpondituro of nnm 
and ^^\\\\\n)Vfi\vYy osi^TTww Kuropn for a timn; but Na|Mil<!on 
nnv('r, by huHban<ling and wiMily cxiMinding IiIm num and 
irunpowdnr, drfcndrd a \\\\\i\ I'rnHHia a/^airmt all Kuropn, 
yi'iir aftor yimr for nnvnn yiMU'M long, till Kuropn hiul onouKh, 
and gavn up Mm< nntnrpriMn mm onn it could not nuinago. Ho 
Moon aH thn Dravvcainur r(piipni<*ntH arc wnll torn olT and 
the Hhiliing gallery got to Hilen(!e, it will be fourul that tluTo 
were great kingM before Napoleon, and likewiHO an art of 
war, grounded on veracity and human (Miurage and irmight, 
nol. upon l)rawciitii(ir rodomontiMle, grandioMo Dic.k-Tnrpin- 
iion, revolutionary nuidncH't, and unlimited oxpnnditurn of 
men and gunpowder. *' Vou rruiy paint with a very big 
bruMli, and yet not be a great painter,** HayH a Hatirieal frietui 
of mine. I'liiit in becoming more and morn apparnnt, an thn 
duMt whirlwind and huge uproar of the laHt generation 
gradually dicM away again. 

Kriedrieh in by no nnuuiM one of the perfec^t dnmigodH; 
and there are variouM thingH to be Haid agaiuHt him with 
good ground. *Vn the lant, a (pUMilionable hero; witli muoh 
in him which one (!ould have winhed not thorn, an<l much 
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wanting which one could have wished. But there is one 
feature which strikes you at an early period of the inquiry. 
That in his way he is a reality ; that he always means what 
he speaks ; grounds his actions, too, on what he recognizes 
for the truth ; and, in short, has nothing whatever of the 
hypocrite or phantasm. Which some readers will admit to 
be an extremely rare phenomenon. 

We perceive that this man was far indeed from trying to 
deal swindler-like with the facts around him ; that he hon- 
estly recognized said facts wherever they disclosed them- 
selves, and was very anxious also to ascertain their existence 
where still hidden or dubious. For he knew well, to a quite 
uncommon degree, and with a merit all the higher as it was 
an unconscious one, how entirely inexorable is the nature of 
facts, whether recognized or not, ascertained or not; how 
vain all cunning of diplomacy, management and sophistry, 
to save any mortal who does not stand on the truth of 
things, from sinking in the long run. Sinking to the very 
mudgods, with all his diplomacies, possessions, achieve- 
ments; and becoming an unnamable object, hidden deep 
in the cesspools of the universe. This I hope to make mani- 
fest ; this which I long ago discerned for myself, with pleas- 
ure, in the physiognomy of Friedrich and his life. Which, 
indeed, was the first real sanction, and has all along been my 
inducement and encouragement, to study his life and him. 
How this man, officially a king withal, comported himself in 
the eighteenth century, and managed not to be a liar and 
charlatan as his century was, deserves to be seen a little by 
men and kings, and may silently have didactic meanings 
in it. 

He that was honest with his existence has always mean- 
ing for us, be he king or peasant. He that merely shammed 
and grimaced with it however much, and with whatever 
noise and trumpet-blowing, he may have cooked and eaten 
in this world, can not long have any. Some men do cook 
enormously (let us call it cooking^ what a man does in obedi- 
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i^\\iM> to liiN huntjfr iii(*n*Iy, to liiM <IoHinw niul iMuwioxm moroly) 
— r(MUttin|( wlioln rontiiioniM mid |Ni|nilaiioiiN, in tliu fliuiu*N 
of war or ollior diNconl ; witnoMM tho Nu|M)liH)ti ubovo fi|M>k(m 
of. For Mm ap|H«lito of man in that rtw|HH;t Ih unliitiiUMl ; 
in trutlt, inllnitn; and tho MmaIloMt<»f uh oouldoat tho ontiro 
Kohir MyHU'in, had wo tho rhanco Ki^^'^ii <^ii<' i\w\\ cry, liko 
AI(*xaii(h*rof Mucodiin, hooaumt wo hiul no nioro wdar HyMtumii 
to (MNik and oat. It In not tho oxtcuit of tlio man*N o<N)kory 
that (*an much atUifh mo to him ; but only tho nuui hini- 
M>lf, and what <»f Htron^tli lio had to wn^Htlo with tho mnd- 
oK*montM, and what of victory ho got fur hiw own U^noflt 
and mi no. 
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Uv JOHN KKMIAUI) (lUKRN. 

I llnrii In I7()H, {\M 177N, oiio tif thn immi otnhiontof Knfflliih iitntcM- 
turn luiil oriilcirs. Kiliicalcd nl. Khiii iind Oxford, hu n\w\\i a Nhort 
Icriii in lliii nrniy, hut fitund IiIm truo VfM'iiliim on iN^hi^ itWlinl to 
l*iirlliinu<nl in \TM, W. wiin not. till 175A Lhiil Xw UH«anHt vlrtiml 
prlnio niiniNirr. (hidcr his cnnlrnl tho nrinii and di|duiniu<y of 
Knf{lund iMM'iinio f^^<nrriilly virloritMiN tliroUf(houl< tlin world. It wiui 
liii'K^'ly owiuK to hJH Hn)»ivirt thai. KnMlcrick tho (2nMit wun fhmlly vin- 
toriiMiH ovitr hJH rn(Mni«*r4, and tliat. ii Kit^tit itiid roniilittiiMt fontlffo |Hillciy 
wiiM inuu^unit^MJ that. niiKnl ilio nation to it lofty pllcOi of fflory. Tint 
oldor I'iLt. wiiN known un tho " K>'<'Ht doniinonur," and it wim thought 
flrmpilory to hin fanio whrn ho aciTjitod a |H«oriiKO. Ilo wnN tho firm 
anil oloi|nontadvi)('aloof tho AnioricancoloniMtH in thoircluiinMfiffninMl 
tho niothor ciuinlry.l 

It Ih this ixM'Monul and Hcdiiary gnindour whi(di NtrikoH un 
nioMt iiH w(< look l)a<'k to William VWL 'IMio tono of Ium 
H)M«(Mdi and action Htandn out in utttM* (*ontriu4t with tho tono 
of hJH tinu^ In Mio midnt of a Norioty (Titioal, polito, indif- 
f(«roni., niniph^ (W(Mi to Mm^ alToc^taiion of HJmplioity, witty and 
amuHin^ l)ut ahnoluttdy proHaic, oo(d of hoart and of lioad, 
/fAoj)liioal of virtuo tiiul outhuHiiwm, nkoptioal abovo all of 
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itself, Pitt stood absolutely alone. The depth of his convic- 
tion, his passionate love for all that he deemed lofty and 
tme, his fiery energy, his poetic imaginativeness, his theatri- 
cal airs and rhetoric, his haughty self-assumption, his pomp- 
ousness and extravagance, were not more puzzling to his 
contemporaries than the confidence with which he appealed 
to the higher sentiments of mankind, the scorn with which 
he turned from a corruption which had till then been the 
great engine of politics, the undoubting faith which he felt 
in himself, in the grandeur of his aims, and in his power to 
carry them out. " I know that I can save the country," he 
said to the Duke of Devonshire on his entry into the minis- 
try, " and I know no other man can." The groundwork of 
Pitt's character was an intense and passionate pride ; but it 
was a pride which kept him from stooping to the level of 
the men who had so long held England in their hands. Ho 
was the first statesman since the restoration who set the 
example of a purely public spirit. 

Keen as was his love of power, no man over refused 
office so often or accepted it with so strict a regard to the 
principles he professed. " I will not go to court," he replied 
to an offer which was made him, " if I may not bring the 
constitution with me." For the corruption about him he 
had nothing but disdain. He left to Newcastle the buying 
of seats and the purchase of members. At the outset of his 
career Pelham appointed him to the most lucrative office in 
his administration, that of paymaster of the forces ; but its 
profits were of an illicit kind, and poor as he was, Pitt re- 
fused to accept one farthing beyond his salary. His pride 
never appeared in loftier and nobler form than in his atti- 
tude toward the people at large. No leader had ever a 
wider popularity than " the great commoner," as Pitt was 
styled, but his air was always that of a man who commands 
popularity, not that of one who seeks it. He never bent to 
flatter popular prejudice. When mobs were roaring them- 
selves hoarse for " Wilkes and liberty," he denounced Wilkea 
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fiM II wort lilcHM proflii^fiU^ ; find whcm all Kn^lfUid wont mad 
in itH hutriMl of \\w .S<*<)tM, Pitt ImuKlitily deoliinHl IiIh oMtoem 
fc»r a jN'oplo wliow! (M)unigu hu hutl boon tho finit to onliHt on 
tlio m\vt i\t loyulty. 

lliH nolild il>;un% tlio hiiwk-Iiko oyo which fliwhcd from 
Ww. Hnmli, thin fiu*(*, liiM nmjoHtic; voioo, tho flro and ^rondour 
of his rl<M|ui>nr(s pivo him ii HWiiy ovor tho IIouho of Com- 
nionn far ^nwitcr than any oihor niiniHtor huH poRBORRod. llo 
(MMild Hii(>nrr an oppnniMil with a hmk of Rcorn, or hnnh tho 
wholo llouw) with a Kinglo wonl. Hut ho novor Btoo]>od to 
\\\K* art-rt liy wiiifli ninn form a ])olitiaal jmrty, an<l at tho 
hci^^Iit of hiH powrr hiH jK^rmmul foUowing hardly numlwrod 
hulf a <lo7.(«n momlu'rM. 

IIJM real Hirm^th, ind<M*d, lay not in Parliament, but in 
tl)(' propl(« ill. \\\T\fy, HiH HJ^ninrant titio of ** tho groat ooni- 
iuoikt'' marks a po1iti<Mil rovolution. '* It is tho p<*opIo who 
liav(» Hont nic liens" I'ili IhmihUhI with a haughty i)ri(io whon 
Mh> n<»l)lrH of Mm caliim*!. op|>oHiMl his will, llo wuh tho finit 
to H(M« lliiil. tho loii;^ polili(*al iniM^tivity of tho ])ul)li(Mnind 
hii<l (mmimimI, mikI thai. Ih(' pro<(n*HH of <'ommorco and iiiduHiry 
liiid prodiMMMl u ;rn.]|,|, miiiiiln chu^ri which no longor f<Mind 
ItM n»pn«s(*nlalivrM in lh(^ li'^^iHlaiurn. "You havo inught 
iiH\" siiid (ic()r«^n» II, wh<Mi I'ilt H<»ug])t U^ navo I^yng liy ap- 
priilin;^ to (Im HPiillinrnt of ParlianuMit, " to look for tho 
v<»i(M* of iiiv pro|)lo in othor pla(*oH than within tho IIouho of 
(NmuimnH." 

Ii. >\!iM IIiIm inirrpn^HpnicMJ rhisH whi(Oi had forcod him 
iiiio power. Durin/x his sini/^^h^ wiili NowrtiHtlo tho groaU'r 
JowMM l)ark(Ml him with ihn gift of thoir froodoni and 
iuldn'MS(»H of (M)n(i(h»in'(». •* V\\t woc^kH," latighH IForaro Wal- 
po!t«, **it. niiiHMl gold box«»M." L(»ndon hIcxhI by him through 
/,'oo«l rcpfirt. niid (»vil n«p«»rt, and ihn weal (hirst of Knglish 
nirrcluiiiiM, Alderman Heekford, wjw i)roud to (Iguro as his 
poiitieid li(Miteiiant.. The temper of Pitt, indeed harmoniTied 
atlmirably with ilio temper «»f ilu^ ('onnnen'ial England 
M'hirh rallied round him, with its «»nergy, it« Belf-oonfldonee, 
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its pride, its patriotism, its honesty, its moral earnestness. 
The merchant and the trader were drawn by a natural at- 
traction to the one statesman of their time whose aims were 
unselfish, whose hands were clean, whose life was pure and 
full of tender affection for wife and child. But there was a 
far deeper ground for their enthusiastic reverence and for 
the reverence which his country has borne Pitt ever since. 

He loved England with an intense and personal love. 
He believed in her power, her glory, her public virtue, till 
England learned to believe in herself. Her triumphs were 
his triumphs, her defeats his defeats. Her dangers lifted 
him high above all thought of self or party spirit. " Be one 
people," he cried to the factions who rose to bring about his 
fall ; " forget everything but the public ! I set you the ex- 
ample ! " His glowing patriotism was the real spell by 
which he held England. But even the faults which check- 
ered his character told for him with the middle classes. 
The Whig statesmen who preceded him had been men whose 
pride expressed itself in a marked simplicity and absence of 
pretense. Pitt was essentially an actor, dramatic in the 
cabinet, in the House, in his very office. He transacted busi- 
ness with his clerks in full dress. His letters to his family, 
genuine as his love for them was, are stilted and unnatural 
in tone. It was easy for the wits of his day to jest at his 
affectation, his pompous gait, the dramatic appearance 
which he made on great debates with his limbs swathed in 
flannel and his crutch by his side. Early in life Walpole 
sneered at him for bringing into the House of Commons 
*' the gestures and emotions of the stage." But the classes 
to whom Pitt appealed were classes not easily offended by 
faults of taste, and saw nothing to laugh at in the statesman 
who was borne into the lobby amid the tortures of the 
gout, or carried into the House of Lords to breathe his last 
in a protest against national dishonor. 

Above all Pitt wielded the strength of a resistless elo- 
quence. The power of political speech had been revealed 
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in llm Htnriiiy il('l)uti*H of thu loii^ Pfirliamnni, but itwai 
rriiiiipc'il ill itri iittfriiiic'o by tlio l(>^fil unil tbiioloi^icul 
Ifdiiiilry «>f till* tiiiin. »IViifliuitry wiiM lliiiif( cilT byihua^o 
ut tlic n'voliilinii, bill ill tbo c*liH|ti(Mii!i! of SomitrH utid liin 
ri\iiU we Hff iiliilily mthiT Ibuii f(i*iiiuN, kiuiwhtd^it, i:Ii*iiriii*Mi 
of i*x|irf'NHinti, priTiriioii of thoii^bt, tint hicidity of tlio 
pli'iuliT cir Ihff tiiiiii of biiMincHH, riitiuir tlmii tbu piUMioti of 
the fu-iitor. Of tliiH ('IpiirtK^HH of Ntiitomotit IMtt had littlo or 
iinni'. III* wiiH no ri'iuiy drlmtifr likn Wulpolif, no NfMukcr of 
Mil HpfiTJH'H Jiki* ('lii'Hl.4'r(lcl(K 11 Im mtt KtHNtoboH wero ulwiiyn 
lii^ wim'hI, for ill tlii'Ho liiH wiint of tiiMti!, Iiin lovo of lifTifci, 
lii^ trilr (|iiotiilionri iiiid i*xtmviigiiiit nuiUiphont rarno at onco 
If) thr fiDiit. Tliut with (Ji'foctH liko thctMi) ho tkUnnl far 
iihox' rviM'v oriitor of IiIh tiriio wiu4 dun alnivo all to hiri pro- 
fourifj coll vici ion, to tlio narniiHtnnMH and Hincu'rity with 
wliirli he Hiiolfi*. *' I niiiHt Hit Ntill," hn whiNpfirctd onrn to a 
friend, *' for when oncit I imi up ovnrylhinf( that in in my 
niiiid coincH out.** Hut Iho rmlity of bin (flotpionco wim 
lr:iti::(i;nir('d hy a jiir^rc uiid ptNitic inni^nnation, and hy a 
;di»\v of piiM .ion whicli not only raiHod him \\\\t,\\ abovit llio 
iiK-M of hin own dny, IhiI. Hi't him in tho front rank amonf( 
l.hc oriitfii'M of the world. Tho cool ri*aHoniri^, tint wil, tlio 
coninioii f-fiiMc of liiii \\\r}\ nnulo way for a Hf)h*ndid ainlarity, 
ii .".ytiipiilhy with popiijiir emotion, a HUHt.aiiiod ^rainhMir, a 
lofty veJicnifiMM', a roinmiLnd over l.lm wholo ranp;n of hiiniari 
fcelin;'. Ilf piiMMi'd without, an elTort from t.hn moHt Mfdcmu 
uppeid t.o till; yiiyi'^i niillcry, from tlin kiM'iU'Ht KarriiMm to 
the lendereHt piitJioM. I<!very word wiiH driven homo by tJio 

^^mnd Hejf r.oliHeifMiMlieHM of the Hpeiiker. llo Hpokft lilwiiyM 

iiH one luivin/^ uut.horil.y. He wiiH in faet tjio fIrKt Kiip^liHli 
omt.or wlioHe wordii were a power, a |iowor not over Parlia- 
ment, only, hut, over the nation at, lar^^e. I'lirliamonlary re- 
porting^ wan iLH yet unknown, and it wari only in detaehefl 
phnmeti and half rememhered oiithiirHtH that tho voif:o of 
Pitt reaehiMl heyond the walln of St, St^'phen'H. Hut it wiiH 
oHjNicially in tlioMf Huddfui outbiirHtH of iuHpiration, in tluiHo 
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brief passionate appeals, that the power of his eloquence lay. 
The few broken words we have of him stir the same thrill 
in men of our day which they stirred in the men of his own. 
But passionate as was Pitt's eloquence, it was the eloquence 
of a statesman, not of a rhetorician. Time has approved 
almost all his greater struggles, his defense of the liberty of 
the subject against arbitrary imprisonment under ^^ general 
warrants," of the liberty of the press against Lord Mansfield, 
of the rights of constituencies against the House of Com- 
mons, of the constitutional rights of America against Eng- 
land itself. His foreign policy was directed to the preserva- 
tion of Prussia, and Prussia has vindicated his foresight by 
the creation of Oermany. We have adopted his plans for 
the direct government of India by the crown, which when 
he proposed them were regarded as insane. Pitt was the 
first to recognize the liberal character of the Church of 
England. He was the first to sound the note of parlia- 
mentary reform. One of his earliest measures shows the 
generosity and originality of his mind. He quieted Scot- 
land by employing its Jacobites in the service of their 
country, and by raising the Highland regiments among its 
clans. The selection of Wolfe and Amherst as generals 
showed his contempt for precedent and his inborn knowl- 
edge of men. 



EDMUND BURKE. 

By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 

[One of the greatest of English statesmen and orators, bom in Ire- 
land in 1730, died 1797. He entered Parliament in 1766, and at the 
beg^inning of the American troubles at once identified himself with the 
policy of conciliation and moderation. During his long parliamentary 
career Burke distinguished himself in connection with every political 
problem which agitated the British Empire, though he never became 
prime minister, and was for the most of his life a member of the oppo- 
sition. Burke*s speech at the trial of Warren Hastings is regarded by 
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iiiiitiy frilirn iin llii« f{rf*n(rii( ornliMii i«vi*r drllvrriMl In ntiy fi»rtiiii. IIm 
will leiirri'ly li'i-.N fliMiiiiiMiiRlifil una wrllnr on |Milltii<iil miil jilill(mii|i|il 
nil f|iii'Rliiitm lliHii Hi niiili'Bifiiiii Hiiil 'irnliii'.l 

1*11 KICK firn frw iiKMi wliowf i|i<|>Mi atid vnmnlilily linvi) 
Inm'm ImiIIi mi riilly nMM»|^iii/iM| hy ilii*ir c'()iit4ini|)firnriim hihI 
whom* |)ri< iMiiiiH'iK'n ill iniiiiy wii|i«ly dilTiTiMit N|iiif«ri*N In pu> 
iiiiiply hMi'hIcmI, Ailiiiii Hiiiit.li ilnrlunHl Hint im IiimI fniiiid 
no (itlior iniiii who, without, romtntiriirfilioii, hml LhoiiKlit 
out. tlii« Mfiiiif roiiriiiNiotiM oil jMiIiticiil <H!onoriiy iin liimiwir. 
WiiiMtiiiiJcy, the ('iiiii<h*ii I'rofpNNor of Ancient WxnUwy^ liom 
wiliKwu to hiM fri'fiit. ItiiowJiMl^if of Mim ** phih)w»|ihy, hiNlory, 
mill tihiilion of liui^im^oM, iuhI of ih(< |»riri(!i|»h*N of (*t.yiiiO' 
lo^Mf'iil (hMliifiioti." Arthur Yoiin^, \\u\ (lrp<t livirif( tiiiUioro 
ily on ii|Mii'iiltiin\ iM'ktiowhMJ|{f«(l Imh ohli^iiUoiiN U} hint for 
iiiiK'h iiil'oniiiilioti lihoiit hin H|Nfriiil |MirNiiilM, niMi it. wiw in 
II \fvv\\\. (|i>;/n'i« liJM piiMHioii for ii|<ri('iilt.iini whirii iiic|iir4«(| 
Kiirlti', whi'ii thi« <h'iith of hJN («l<h<r hrothcr iuul iriiprovi'ii 
\\'\;\ f'iiriiini'.iiiiH'rM, to iiii'iinih<*r hiriiMi*lf with ii hoavy ijfht. 
I»v |MiM'hin'.iii/^ thiii. MiMM'ohf'.Jli'hl nnt-iitn whi*rif Motiin of hi^ 
hiL))))ii'i.l. (|{iv-i wi-n< MpiMii.. IIIm ronvnrHiiliotiiil powi*rM w<<r<i 
fMily ff|iiiilf(|, iiMil prohiihly not. itiirpiiMMiMJ, hy Wum^ of ilohli- 
Mfiii. <M)l(li<iiiilh (JcrtrrilHMl liiin um " winilin^ into Ium Niih 
j<«t, lilii* 11 itrrprfil." *' ljlu« till- fiihli'ij ohjiM'l. of th<' fiiiry'M 
fiivoni/' Mui<l U ilhcrfot'cc, ** whftii'ViM' h(< opniii<i| jiin iiioiilh 
p'-iiilii iiiKJ (liiiiiiniKJit flroppi'tl from him.** Cirultjiii pro- 

lioiniri'ij liiiii I he hrr'.i. tnlluT Ih' hlHJ I'Vrr ItllOWn. •lohllMOll, 

ill fipifp nf their vin|i*nl politiruj (lifTrrrtMMtM, iilwuyM Mpolin tA 
hiiti vvilh /.M'licroiw! iulmirii.tioM. ** l(iirl<n Im nil pxtriuinli nary 
niiiii. Miil f'.lri'iim of miiifl ic. piT|M-t.iinl. . . . IliM Inlli in thii 
chiinifioii of hi:i iiiIimI. Ih* doi'M not. talk for ii (|i*Nirn of diK- 
liii'-iinii, liiit hi'fiiiirir Iiiri mini! iri full, . . . Ilo in tluf only 
iiinii whii;u< romiiiori (nnvpn'.ntioii I'orri'f.poiMlH with Ihn |;rf«ii 
onil fiuiH* whirli ill* hiiM in tin* worhl, TuKfi up whiii topii- 
yoii ph'iiiir, lii« \)\ rciMly to miMtf, yon. . . . No man of iumimk 
rtiuUl /fiiw<|, Mr. litu'kt^ hy lU'ridiMil. uiifii«r n frnl^twny Ui nvoid 
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a shower without being convinced that ho was the first man 
in England." It is not surprising that ^^ he is the first man 
in the House of Commons, for ho is the first man every- 
where." He once declared that " ho knew but two men who 
had risen considerably above the common standard — Lord 
Chatham and Edmund Burke." 

The admirable proportion which subsisted between his 
different powers, both moral and intellectual, is especially 
remarkable. Genius is often, like the pearl, the offspring 
or the accompaniment of disease, and an extraordinary de- 
velopment of one class of faculties is too frequently balanced 
by an extraordinary deficiency of others. But nothing of 
this kind can be found in Burke. 

His intellectual energy was fully commensurate with his 
knowledge, and ho had rare powers of bringing illustrations 
and methods of reasoning derived from many spheres to 
bear on any subject he touched, and of combining an ex- 
traordinary natural facility with the most untiring and fas- 
tidious labor. In debate images, illustrations, and argu- 
ments rose to his lips with a spontaneous redundance tliat 
astonished his hearers ; but no writer elaborated his compo- 
sitions more carefully, and his printers were often aghast at 
the multitude of his corrections and alterations. Nor did 
his intellectual powers in any degree dry up or dwarf his 
moral nature. There is no public man whose character is 
more clearly reflected in his life and in his intimate cor- 
respondence ; and it may be confidently said that there is 
no other public man whose character was in all essential 
respects more transparently pure. "Weak health, deep and 
fervent religious principles, and studious habits, saved him 
from the temptations of youth ; and amid all the vicissitudes 
and corruption of politics his heart never lost its warmth, or 
his conscience its sensitiveness. 

There were faults, indeed, which were only too apparent 
in his character as in his intellect — an excessive violence 
and irritability of temper ; personal antipathies, which were 
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HoiiiotinioH (*urri(Hi Im*v<)ii(1 all tho bounds of reason ; party 
Hpirit, whirh woh too often HulTcred toobscuro his judgment 
und to hurry him into great intemporance and cxuggoration 
of lungiiagi*. Hnt ho was oni))hatically a good man ; and in 
the liigher moral (|ualitie8 of imblic as of private life he has 
not (»ft(*n iM'cn HurpasMMJ. That loyal affection with which 
he flung through hin whole life to the friends of his early 
youth; that gciniine kindness which made him, when still 
a poor man, thu miinifuHUit ])atron of liarry and Crabbe, and 
whicli Khow(*d iUn^f in innumerable acts of unobtrusive l)0- 
m^volon(*r ; that Ktainless (lurity and retiring modesty of na- 
ture whicli matle his domestic Hfe so ditTerent from that of 
Home of the greatest of his eontt*niporaries ; tliat depth of 
feeling which made the h)S8 of his only son tho death-knell 
of tile whole happiness of his life, may be traced in every 
f^\xv^\} of his ])ul)li(*. eareer. '^ I know tho map of England/' 
he oiiee siild, ^' im well as the noble lord, or as any other per- 
son, and 1 know that the way I take is not Uio road to 
preferment." Fidelity to his engagements, a disinterested 
pursuit, of what \\k\ believed to be right, in spite of all tho 
iilluremtMits of int(M*est and of popularity; a deep and anient 
hatred of oppression nnd cruelty in every form; a nnuliness 
at all times to saeriliei* personal ])retenHions to party inter- 
ests; a capacity of devoting long years of thankless labor to 
th(^ service of those whom he liad never soon, and who could 
never reward him, were the great ehara(^ti»ri8tic8 of his life, 
and they nuiy well make us ])ardon many faults of temper, 
judgment, and taste. 

In Parliament he had gn^at obst actios to contend with. 
An Irishman unconnected witli any of the great governing 
famili(>s, anil without any of the iniluonco derived from 
]>roperty and rank, he entered Parliament late in life and 
with habits fully fornu^d, and during tlie groiiter part of his 
eareer he spoke lus a member of a snudl minority in o])po- 
sition to the strong feeling of the House. J le was too old 
mid too rigid to caWAv iU toue^ and he never acquired tliat 
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subtle inBtinot or tact which enabiea eome speakers to follow 
its fleeting moods and to strike with unfailing accuracy tha 
precise key which is most in harmony with its preTailiug 
temper. " 0£ all politicians of talent I ever knew," wrote 
Horace Walpolo, " Burke haa teuat political art," and his 
defects so increased with age that the time came when he 
was often listened to with undisguised impatience. He spoke 
too often, too vehemently, and much too long ; and his elo- 
quence, though in tiie highest degree intellectual, powerful, 
various, and original, was not well adapted to a popular 
audienue. 

He had little or nothing of that fire and majesty of dec- 
lamation with which Chatham thrilled his hearers, and 
often almost overawed opposition, and as a parliamentary 
debater he was far inferior to Charles Fos. That great 
master of persuasive reasoning never failed to make every 
Bcntcnce tell upon his hearers, to employ precisely and in- 
Yariahly the kind of arguments that were most level with 
their understandings, to subordinate every other considera- 
tion to the single end of convincing and impressing those 
who were before him. Burke was not inferior to Fox in 
readiness and in the power of clear and cogent reasoning. 
His wit, though not of the highest order, was only equaled 
by that of Townshend, Sheridan, and perhaps North, and 
it rarely failed in its effect upon the House. He far sur- 
passed every other speaker in the copiousness and coiTect- 
ness of his diction, in the range of knowledge he brought 
to bear on every subject of debate, in the richness and vari- 
ety of his imagination, in the gorgeous beauty of his de- 
scriptive passages, in the depth of the pliilosophical reflec- 
tions and the felicity of the personal sketches which he de- 
lighted in scattering over his speeches. But these gifts were 
frequently marred by a strange want of judgment, measure, 
and self-control. 

His speeches were full of e]iisodes and digressions, of ex- 
cessive ornamentation and illustration, of dissertations on 
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^'iHTul principles of politicH, which were invaluablo in them- 
Hi'lxi'H, but very iinjmiutuble U> a tired or excited houoe wait- 
ing ca<;i*rly for a diviHioii. Ah Grattan once said, '^ they 
were far Ix^tu^r Huited to a {mtient reader than an impatient 
h(*ar(T.'* i'aH.sionat4ily in earncHt in the midst of a careless 
or half-}i(;urtffd aKHiMnbly, Hceicing in all meaHures their efwen- 
lial and p(Tnian(;nt lendencicH, while his hearers though 
cliicny of their traiiKient and perBrmal anpects, discusHing 
first prin('ipl(!H and remote con8e<|uence8, among men whose 
niinfJH were concutntratiKl on the Htruggle of the hour, con- 
Kt.'iritly led away by the endlcHS Htream of ideas and images 
wliirh were fontvcT surging from his brain, he was often 
interrupted by his impatient hearers. There is scarcely a 
))ereeptil)Iri (lilTerenee b(;tween the style of his essays and 
tli<; Ktyle of liis ))ublislie(l Kpeeches; and if the reader selects 
from liiH works the few pansages which possess to an emi- 
nent degnte the flash and movement of spoken rhetoric, ho 
will be (juite as likely to find them in the former as in the 
latter. 

Lik(i most ni(;n of great imaginative power, ho possessed 
a highly strung and ovcM'scinsitivt! nervous organization, and 
the ine(!ssant ruinfliets of parlianu^ntary life brought it at luift 
into a condition of irrilahiliiy that was wholly morbid and 
ahnornial. Though eminently courUious and amenable tf> 
reason in privat.(? life?, in public; he was often petulant, in- 
tijK^iahle, and ungovernahly violent. Jlis friends sometimes 
h(^ld him down hy tlu; skirts of his coat to restrain the out- 
hursts of his ang(T. lb? Hpok(} witli a burning brain and with 
(|uiv('ring nerves. 1'he rapid, V(!h(^m(;nt, imj)ctuous torrent 
of his (^lo(jU(Mic(;, kindling as it flowe(l and the nervous mo- 
tions of his countenance n^fhictcsd the ungovernable excite- 
m(;nt unchir which Iuj labon^d ; and while Fox could cast off 
without an elTort i-h(^ (uin^s of public life and pass at onco 
from Parlianu'nt to a night of dissipation at Brooks's, Burke 
returncMl from dehato jaded, irritat,(;d, and soured. 

WitJi an intellect capable of the very highest efforts of 
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judicial wisdom he combined the passions of the most vio- 
lent partisan, and in the excitement of debate these too oft- 
en obtained the ascendency. Few things are more curious 
than the contrast between the feverish and passionate ex- 
citement with which he threw himself into party debates 
and the admirably calm, exhaustive, and impartial summa- 
ries of the rival arguments which he afterward drew up for 
the ^^ Annual Register." Though a most skillful and pene- 
trating critic, and though his English style is one of the 
very finest in the language, his taste was not pure. Even 
his best ^vritings are sometimes disfigured by strangely 
coarse and repulsive images, and gross violations of taste 
appear to have been frequent in his speeches. It is prob- 
able that in his case the hasty reports in the " Parliamentary 
History " and in the " Cavendish Debates " are more than 
commonly defective, for Burke was a very rapid speaker, 
and his language had the strongly marked individuality 
which reporters rarely succeed in conveying ; but no one who 
judged by these reports would place his speeches in the 
first rank, and some of them are wild and tawdry almost to 
insanity. 

Nor does he appear to have possessed any histrionic 
power. His voice had little charm. He had a strong Irish 
accent, and Erskine described his delivery as " execrable," 
and declared that in some of his finest speeches he emptied 
the house. 

Gerard Hamilton once said that while everjnvhere else 
Burke seemed the first man, in the House of Commons he 
appeared only the second. At the same time there is ample 
evidence that with all his defects he was from the first a 
great power in the House, and that in the early part of his 
career, and almost always on occasions of great importance, 
his eloquence had a wonderful power upon his hearers. Pitt 
passed into the House of Lords almost immediately after 
Burke had entered the Commons. Fox was then a boy ; 
Sheridan had not yet become a member ; and his fellow- 
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roiiiitrviiiari, Harrr, Ihoii^li h rli('l(iri(;iiiii of ^rcul if Hf)rn»- 
wli.'tt i-iiiirhc piiwrr, wiiri coiriplrli'ly cclipHi'd by tint Hjrli^iHJor 
uritl till- \iirii>lv of tlif IuIciiIm of Hurki;. ('Ijiu'Iuh Towiih- 
IicikI iiloiic, wlifi Hlifiiiif for II fttw yiMirri willi ii iii<!U*ori(: brill- 
iiirifv in Kn^li.-»li poJiticH, wiim rr^anlcd lui liiri worthy rivtil. 
.Inliii.-^iiii wr<»tr lo I illusion with ^ntul di'li^lil timt Hiirkc 
by bi.4 liiht, h|M'«'fbi*M in \\\v. Wtixm*. luul *'piini;cJ inori: nrpiitii- 
lifin tiiari |MTlia)M any man al liin (irHt upiNMirancis irvt^r 
^^liiifii iH'fon*." 

'' All Iri-liMian, Mr. Mnrki>, \h Hpriiii^ up," wroLo Llio 
Anii-rican <ii*iiiTal L<m', who wilm then watchin/^ London 
pfilili<'< with yyvixX. cari', '^ who hiiHaHtoniKhiNl ovorybody with 
liir pnwrr nf hiM rliMjiH'nn; and bin <!onipnfh(!iiHivc) know!- 
im|;m- 111 iill uiir cxlrrjf^r and internal politi(!H and coinrncr- 
riiil iiitcrr.i •. Mr wnntH nothing but that Hort of dignity 
annexed to rank and property in Knglan<l to inaki; hiin th<! 
nioMt rfiiiMJdenible man in tlir LowfT lloiiHo." (irutUn, who 
on a <|ne;-ilion of oratory wari one. of thit moHt <!ompi't^*nt of 
jud"e.M, wrote ill ITdt), *' lliirke iH iinipicHtionably tho firnt 
or.-ilor :iiiioii;r the ('0111111011;'. i>r Mn|.diind, boundlcHH in knowl- 
edye, in.-l:inl;ineoii;i in bJM apjireheiiHionH, and abundant in 
hi : l:iM;'ii:i;'e. lie i-peiLkM with profound attftiition and ae- 
Kiiovvled/M-d .'.iiperiorit y, notwitliMtandin^ thn want of <-n(;r^y, 
the w.-iiit of /Miiec, niid the want of elep^anro in IiIh nuinner." 
llor.-iei- Will pole, who hiited Miirki', lurkiiowltMi^ed that )io 

Uiii'' veiiiid ill I'Veiy bnilieh of ehujueriee," that he, poi4H4;Hmrd 
*' the (|iiieke;<trolie('ptioli,iima/ill/.^ faeility of (•lo(!Ution, ^reat 
ntreiif'Ui of iLr/Miifieiitiitioii) all th(^ power of imagination, and 
nieiiiory/' that even hiti iinpn^iieditated HpeetrheH diH)dayed 
'* a choirir miil variety of laii^^iia^'^e, 11 profiiMion of nuitapborH, 
and a eorreet.ne,s,s of dietion that wan HiirpriHin^/' and that 
in jiiihlie, Mioiif.di not in private, life liiH wit wan of tho iiijj^h- 
ertt order, " liimiiioiiM, ntrikinp^, and abundant." Ilo rom- 
plaiiied, however, with /^f>od reaiuiii that hn ^* oft^^n loHt hini- 
Melf in 21 torrent of 'wimyyH and eopiouHUeHH," that ** ho doalt 
Hhiintlnnlly too much in (^HtahliHhing general poHitJoitH," that 
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he had *^ no address or insinuation " ; that Iiis speeches often 
showed a great want of sobriety and judgnvsnt, and ^^ the 
still greater want of art to touch the passions." 

But though their length, their excursiveness, and their 
didactic character did undoubtedly on many occasions weary 
and even empty the House, there were others in which 
Burke showed a power both of fascinating and of moving 
such as very few speakers have attained. Gibbon, whose 
sinecure place was swept away by the Economical Reform 
Bill of 1782, bears testimony to the " deliglit with which 
that diffusive and ingenious orator, Mr. Burke, was heard 
by all sides of the House, and even by those whose existence 
he proscribed." Walpole has himself repeatedly noticed the 
effect which the speeches of Burke produced upon the hear- 
ers. Describing one of those against the American war, he 
says that the wit of one part ^^ excited the warmest and most 
continued bursts of laughter even from Lord North, Rigby, 
and the ministers themselves," while the pathos of another 
part " drew iron tears down Barru's cheek," and Governor 
Johnston exclaimed that " he was now glad that strangers 
were excluded, as if they had been admitted Burke's speech 
would have excited them to tear ministers to pieces as they 
went out of the House." Sir Gilbert Elliot, describing one 
of Burke's speeches on the Warren Hastings impeachment, 
says : " He did not, I believe, leave a dry eye in the whole 
assembly." Making every allowance for the enthusiasm of 
a French Royalist for the author of the " Reflections on the 
French Revolution," the gi-aphic description by the Duke de 
Levis of one of Burke's latest speeches on that subject is 
sufficient to show the magnetism of his eloquence even at 
the end of his career. " He made the whole House pass in 
an instant from the tenderest emotions of feeling to bursts 
of laughter ; never was the electric power of eloquence more 
imperiously felt. This extraordinary man seemed to raise 
and quell the passions of his auditors with as much ease and 
as rapidly as a skillful musician passes into the various mod- 
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iil:i!iinis of Ills liarpsirhonl. I have witnessed many, too 
iiMiiy jMilitiral assrinMa;;i's and striking scenes where elo- 
<|u»;ii".* |nrfnrnuMi a noliU' ]mrt, but the whole of them ap- 
pear in>i|ii>l wlirn i^oinpareti with this amazing effort." 



G i:( )U( ; K WASHINGTON. 

Bv WILLIAM KI>WAi:i) IIARTrOLE LECKY. 

[('<»inm:in.l«T-in-«hirf <»f the Ainorican armies during the Re vol u- 
ti.in. Hij.l tir-i Tn -i.liiit nf tlio rnitoil States, bom 1732, died 1799. 
W;i-!>ii;^'t-:i- Wt-^x ii«»ijil»U' a|){H'aniii(><.' in puliiic life was in the Brad- 
i; ' IV I \:- -i.:;-:! i-f 17")*). whrii. at thi' a^e of twenty-three, as eora- 
i::.tr..! ;• f :!.<■ pp'N hiiial< in tlu* Hriti'^h force, he saved the remains 
I'f ilif (lf:i'.'l army. 'rhrm'ff«»rwaril he became one of the most 
iiiU'Ttaiii li^' ins id \'ir;:inia. After five vears of military service he 
rr-i::ni'ii lii- (•.■in:iii->i.Mi aii<l reliriul to private life, except doing his 
limy a-- iiniuttr ff iIh' Pruviiu-ial Assembly. When the colonics took 
up arin--, in 177'k \Va>liin^tun n-ifivod the unanimous call to the chief 
i'i:.nian.l. A; i!i»' «I."<»' «»f ho<tiliiies (teneral Washington resigned 
hi' ' in:i>:x-i !i a:i<l ntin'd to M<»unt Vi»m on, shunning all connection 
\\ i:h I'-.il'lic alTair«». IL- was ma<le president of the Constitutional Con- 
viMti'M nf 17^7. au'l •■n the j»nnuuli:atiim of the Constitution, it was 
hU tran>^«rn<l«'ni ]"»pnlariiy which was the most important influence 
in --irKrinix ii^ ra!itiraii.'n by the retjuisite nunilwr of States. He was 
t-Iir'.r.l fir>t I*re>ident, auti x-rved for two terms.] 

PLitHAPs tlio ni(>>t diflieult question, however, was the 
appuintinciit (^f a cnniniandor-in-cliief ; and on no other 
subjt'rt (lid tho Conurross t'xhibit more conspicnous wisdom. 
AVhcn only twt'nty-throo, Washinprton had been appointed 
cnininandcr of the Virginian forces against the French ; and 
in tho hito war, tliongli ho had mot with one serious disaster, 
ami Iiad no ojiportunity of obtaining any very brilliant 
niilitarv nM)utati(>n, lio luul alwavs sliown himself an emi- 
ncntly bravo and skillful soldier. His great modesty and 
taciturnity koj)t him in the background, both in the pro- 
vincial legislature and in the Continental Congress; but 
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though hia voice was scarrelj ever heard in debate, hia 
superiority was soon felt in the practical work of the com- 
mittees. "If you speak of solid information or sound 
judgment," said Patrick Henry abont this time, " Ooloncl 
Washington is unquestionably the greatest man in the Con- 
gress." He appeared in the assembly in uniform, and in 
military matters his voice Iiad an almost decisive weight. 
Several circumstances distinguished him from other officers, 
who in military service might have been his rivals. 

He was of an old American family. Ho was a planter 
of wealth and social position, and being a. Virginian, hia 
appointment was a great step toward enlisting that impor- 
tant colony cordi^y in the cause. The capital question now 
pending in America was, bow far the otlier colonies would 
enpport New England in the struggle. In the preceding 
March, Patrick Henry bad carried a resolution for embody- 
ing and reorganizing the Virginia militia, and bad openly 
proclaimed that an appeal to arms was inevitable ; but aa 
jet New England had borne iilmost the whole burdeu. 

The army at Cambridge was a New England army, and 
General Ward, who commanded it, had been appointed by 
Massachusetts. Even if Ward were superseded, there were 
many New England competitors for the post of commander ; 
the army naturally desired a chief of their own province, 
and there were divisions and hostilities among the New 
England deputies. The great personal merit of Washington 
and the great political importance of securing Virginia, de- 
termined the issue ; and the New England deputies ulti- 
mately took a leading part in the appointment. The second 
place was given to (icueral Ward, and the third to Charles 
Lee, an English soldier of fortune who had lately purchased 
land in Virginia and embraced the American cause with 
great passion. I>ce had jirobably a wider military experi- 
ence than any other otticer in America, but he was a man 
of no settled principles, and bis great talents were marred 
by 8 very irritable and capricious temper. 
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'I'.' :1m- ai'|H.iiitnniii of Wasliintiton, far more than to 
;!.\ i.tinr -ini:l«' « inniiisianri', is tlui' tlio ultiiiiato sihmtss 
«;' i!i«- Aiiirrii-aii lki-\«>luiii>ii, t]i(iu;rh in pnri'Iy inti'llin-tual 
J. wi:- W :i-liiiii:ti.n vas n itainly infrriur to Krankiin, 
:i:.! jM rhap-; !•• t\vo «'r tlin'i' nlluTS (»f his iH»lU»a«riu*s. 
Til. :•• i- a iIm-'IV \\!ii«li nmi' riMTi\r»l tho (Muintfnanco i)f 
MiiMi- c .iii-iilrral-!*' |ili\ -ii»lo:;i>is, !iinu«:]i it is now, I lH»liovi», 
i-.>m:]iI>!<-1\ «ii<<-:i:->i( •!, ili:it (>ii<> of tlu' <:n*at linrs of division 
aiii'::.: in«Ji iii.iv !•«■ irairtl ti* \\iv I'uniparativi' (h'vrhipnu'nt 
..f \]]i' r. 1. Iriim a!:«I tin* «»'rrln'lhiMi. To the first orpin il 
u.t- -iij»|-'-i.l I'l I.ijil: ilin-.i- >|u'rial ^ifls or i)owor8 whiili 
niaki' iiii !i 1'""!-, nralor<, lliinkrrs, artists, conrpuTors, or 
w .: . T.' tl:.- -riouil ImImiji; \\\v sii])rrintrn(lin^, rostniin- 
i- , •!.-. I ni'iL^, ainl tliniliiii; fai-ullirs whirh iMUihlo mon 
t.> in!i>!<>\ ili'ir >i\rral talriits with K:initv and wisdom, 
\\)ii<)i iiKiintain the )ki1:iiii'i> anil thi' ]>roportion of intHIcot 
aii'l ili;ira' i«r. ainl inalvr souinl jinl«;nu»nts and wi'll-ri*pi- 
laii il li\< -:. Till* tlii-orv, hi»wc\rr iintriu* in its ])1iysi(do^iniI 
a }*(<-!. t-i>rn--|«iiii!- h> a rral disiiiiction in hnnnin minds 
a' '! I liaia- ''I-, ai!»l il was rsprriallv in flu* SiM'ond onler of 
fa :.l;i(^ tliat \\ a^liinirtoii r\i'rlli'd. His mind was not 
«i'i:. Iv ov n inarkal'lv I'riu'inal. His convorsation had no 
!'iilliani V nr wii. Mr \\as i-ntinly witliout tho gift of olo- 
4|i!i Hi I', aiiil lu' had xcrv frw a«i'on»|>lishnu»nts. Ho know 
li.i la:;:rnai:j' Iml ]i\< i»wn, and except for a rather strong 
imn Imi" inailnin:nif>, he had no taste whieli ran ho ouIKhI 
p'i'i 1\ iiihllr.iual. Tlien* was nothing in him of tho 
Till iiMi" ur I hi" laiarael, luMliini^ tliat eillior daKzU'd or ovor- 
ptiwriiMl. A eoiirtenus and h(>s])itahh' eon n try gonlh»man, 
a -killfiil farmer, a viTv keen sportsman, lio})n)bad)ly diffonnl 
liiiir ill ia-!es and liahils from t)ie bettor momhors of tho 
«la-' i«> whi.h he lu"lMii:red : and it was in a gn»at dogroo 
in ihf a«lniini>lraii«'n nf a lari^i* estate and in assiduoUHutton- 
linn Id «<iuni\ and prnviiieial business tliat lio acMjnirod lus 
rare skill in readinir and niana<;ini; men. 

\> a sniilier tin* lininnstanees of ids oaroor brought him 
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into the blaze not only of (lomeetio, hut of forpign criti- 
C)ani,and it waa only very gradually that his BUperioi'ity was 
fully recognized. Lee, who of all Amei'ican soldiers had 
Been most eervico in the English army, aud Conway, who 
had risen to great repute in the French anny, were both 
accustomed to epeak of his military talents with extreme 
disparagement ; but pcrsonul jealousy and animosity un- 
doubtedly colored their judgments. Kalb, who had been 
trained in the best military echoola of tlie Continent, at 
first pronounced him to be very deficient iu the strength, 
decision, and promptitudo of a general ; and, although ho 
soon learned to form the highest estimat« of his military 
capacity, he continued to lament that an escesaive modesty 
led liim too frequently to act upon the opinion of inferior 
men, rather than upon bis own most excellent judgment. 
Jn the army and the Congrcas more than one tItbI waa op- 
posed to him. Ho had liis full share of disaster; the oper- 
ations which he conducted, if compared with great Euro- 
pean wars, were on a very small sualc ; uiid he liml the 
immense advantage of encountering in most cases generals 
of singular incapacity. 

It may, however, be traly said of him that his military 
reputation steadily rose through many successive campaigns, 
and before the end of the struggle ho had outlived all 
rivalry, and almost all envy. lie luid a thorough knowledge 
of the technical jwirt of his profession, a good eye for mili- 
tary combinations, and an extraorilinary gift of military ad- 
ministration. Punctual, motho<licjil, and exact in the high- 
est degree, he excelled in managing those minute details 
which are so ossetituil to the efliciency of an army, and he 
poaseaaed to an eminent degree not only the common cour- 
age of a solflier, but a!so that much rarer form of courage 
which can endure Imig-continued suspense, bear the weight 
of great responsibility, and enconntor the risks of misrepre- 
sentation and unpopuiurily. For several years, and usually 
in the neigbborliood of superior forces, he commanded a per- 
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)» !!i:iilv llni-tn:i(iii;; arniv, alniittst wholly destitute of dUri- 
j'l.!:i' aiitj !• -.{Mit f«»r ant Imriiy, torn by the most violent j>cr- 
.-..!;;tl ai.l j»r'i\ iiiiial jralnu>iis, wn*teheiUy urnie<l, wretchnl- 
\\ t!!'!!!!-!. aiiil MiiiiriinH'S in ininiinent danger of starvation. 
I ii-ii|i|M.rir»l for tin* iin)>t j»art by the iM))nilation among 
^*ll■•Ili \\v \\.i> iiMartirtil, and inci'ssiintlv thwarted bv the 
ji:il'»ii«.y nf ( niiL'n-.--, ln' k«i»t liis army togfther by a com- 
l..:ia:i'»ii «»f -kMl, lirmiH-vs, ])atirnre, and jiidjirment which 
I.. I- r.inly Itirii .-'.ir[»;i-.'.tfl, and he K-d it at la:st to a signal 
iriMMjili. 

l!i«i\:l :i- in iniliiaiy life, lie wju? pro-eminent among 
li> I ■•:i:.:iij."rari.- i"..r ilu* clearness and sonndness of his 
j::i/ii:i !.', :"..:- )ii- |MrfiMt moderation and self-control, for 
I..' •:■;:■ : 'i:.iii*v anil ilir indomitable firmness with which 
I.- Mir ';'l t \. i\ path uliidi he hail del ilK'nit el V chosen. Of 
a!i i!;'- L':';ii iii'ii in lii^inrv he w;is the most invariably 
i'.i<iiii«'U-, ami i:.trr is srarcrlv a rash word or action or 
ja<lL'Mni.i iic.r.i. .1 nf jiim. Those who knew him well, 
iiii!ii-«Ml tlia; hf had kfiii s(>nsibili ties and strong jNissions ; 
lull \\\< |H.\s.r nf Mlf-rnmniand never failed him, and no act 
• i" !ii"i iniliii'' lifi- •an Ik- tra»'i'd tt) ))ersonaI caprice, ambi- 
li'ii, nr r»M niiii. III. In the dcs])ondeney of long-continued 
fiii'iirr, in tin' ilaii«»n cf siuMcn success, at times when his 
^oi.lj.is \v«Tr d«'.-<iiini: by hundreds and when malignant 
j.!..!s wx'vr fciiinid aL'ainsi liis n-jnitation, amid the constant 
MuarnU, rivalries, and jt-alousics of his subordinates, in the 
dark imnr of national in;rratitude, and in the midst of the 
\\\i^<\ universal and ini(»xiratin<r flattery, ho was always the 
saiiM* calni, wi>»', just, ami sinirle-niinded man, pursuing the 
< nur-io whi«li lir bt'lii'vi'd to be ri<:ht, without fear or favor 
<tr faiiatiiisni ; tMjually free frotn the passions that spring 
fpMn intrnst ami from the passions that spring from im- 
aLMiiati'in. lie never acted on the impulse of an absorb- 
ini: or uncalculatin;: ('nthusiasni, and ho valued very highly 
fortune, j)osition, and reputaticm; but at the command of 
duty he was ready to risk and sacrifice them all. 
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He was in the highest eenso of the words a gentleman 
and a man of honor, and he carried into public lite the 
severest standard of private morals. It was at first the con- 
atant dread of large sections of the American people that if 
the old government were overthrown, thoy would fall into 
the hands of military adventurers, and undergo the yoke of 
military despotism. It waa mainly the transparent integrity 
of the character of AVashington that dispelled the fear. It 
was always known by his friends, and it was soon acknowl- 
edged by the whole nation and by the English themselves, 
that in Washington America had found a leader who could 
he induced by no earthly motive to tell a falsehood, or to 
break an engagement, or to commit any dishonorable act 
Men of this moral type are happily not rare, and we have 
all met them in our experience ; but there is scarcely another 
instance in history of auch a man having reached and main- 
tained the highest position in the convulsions of civii war 
and of a great popular agitation. 

It. is one of the great advantages of the long practice of 
free institutions, til at it diffuses through the community a 
knowledge of character and a soundness of judgment which 
save it from the enormous mistakes that are almost always 
made by enslaved nations when suddenly called upon to 
choose tlieir rulers. No fact shows so eminently the high 
intelligence of the men who maniiged the American Revo- 
lution us their selection of a leader whose qualities were so 
much more solid than brilliant, and who was so entirely free 
from all the characteristics of » demagogue. It waa only 
slowly and very Ueliberatcly that Washington identified 
himself with the revolutionary cause. 

No man had a deeper admiration for the British con- 
stitution, or a more sincere wish to preserve the connection 
and to put an end to the ilisputes between the two countries. 
In Virginia the revolutionary movement was preceded and 
prepared by a democratic movement of the yeomanry of the 
province, led by I'atrick Henry, against the planter aristoc- 
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riit-v, mill WumIiI 11^1 oil wiiri ii ('ohNphMiniiM tiioiiilN^r of llio 
JiitiiT. Ill (u^ll•N, iimiiiirnt, iiiHliiiclN, iiiid MVtii|MitliirH b 
iiii^lil. liii\(« iN'fii tukcii iiM nil luliiiinililn H|N*riitii<ii ot ihu 
hrtti-r tv|H* of Km^IimIi riiiinlry Kl*lll'l(*l"l^l^ i^ii*' h^^ \m\ }i^ 
^ivai ileal tif llii> Htrmi^; (*oiiH4*rviilivn fnfliiiK wliicli Im imttirul 
In lli(« r\i\HH. Krniii liin IItmI proiiiul^iitinii (if tliti SIniiip Anl, 
linwi'\rr, ho iiilo|it(Hl li roiivicLiiiii tlnit a rri'o^iiitioii (if thu 

H>li' ri^lll of lilt* 4'oliiMicN to InX l.llt«lllH4<lvt«H WIIN dHMMllilll til 

tlirir fivcilniii, iiiiii iiH Nooii iiM il. Iioriuiio oviilcmt LliiiL Purlin- 
iiiriil. was i'i>m»lM'ii III all liii/iinlH to iiNwrt uiiil i^xnrriMi iU 
uutlioi'ilv of taxing' AtiK^ricii, Iim no loii^or ItuHlUiUul. An 
iiiicii'.iiiii^^ lrlt«*r lo his wifis liowt«V(<r, hIiowm riiMtrly timt ho 
iircrjiliMl lliii pmlTi'i'tMl coiiiiimiiil of tlin Allii^ririui foHMfH 
Willi r\irciiit< (liniilciico iiiid n<liu<tuii(M% 1111(1 Holrly iN'ruiiMt 
hf lii'lirMil that. il. wiih iiii|)oNHililo for liiiii lioiioriilily to ri<- 
fii:ii> il. 111' tJiM-liiinl lo iu'(*(«pt from <-oii^r«HH liiiy (Miiiilti- 
iiiiMilM To r liiM m>rvi(*(« hnvoiid tint HJinpht piiyinoiil of liin 

(•XprllMOM, of which hit WIIH IM!(!tlMt(illli)(l to (ImW Up IIKlHt 

I'MicI and tiirthiHlicul iircoillitji. 



MIUAHKAII. 

Mv TIKlMAM CAULVLK. 

|('nuiil. OnlM-irj lliiii.iiVi Uli|ii(i||l, iMirii 174U, diiMl 1701 ; dliilltl- 
ffiiir-.jiril ii;i htiijr-iiiiiii ninl oi'iijiir hi I lilt diiyrt pn*i'mliltf< tJin Kmilfh 
l(r\<>|iit|n||. Till' jirir nf ii Imliln liiiliir, llin t'lirly llfti Willi i»lin fif wild 

i'\ri"i-i iiihI i'ii'imiImi' iiiImmiI lU'r, liiit. iilmuly iiiHi'kiMl hy MiM liil.clli'1'Liial 
ilitiili^; lUiil lillliliilii V wliirli uriri'Wlird illlldn hirt llllllin fiitlKiUrt. hi 
liMt) lio WM.'i (■icrjiil III Hid Sliiloh llriitTuI fl'iMII AU ItH rnpl'Prtflltltl iv(% 
liiiwnviT, iif llir Tliiril Mnliitn (Hid ('uliiliiiMiH), Itot (if Ilin IKilillily lo 
wliirli liii hflDli^iMl. Alrnidy htl-nli^ly In reeled liy llherill Mienrien, IdM 
eiier|.'y, liilt-llrrl iimI |iiiv\-ei' iiiid eI<M|Uc|ie(i Minli liiiidit lllltl ttin fiil'etliimt 
liiiii'*' ill llm ^reiit. ief'iriliilivn lindy. Al Ih'hl. Illilllffnainlie Id fnyiil |irii- 
leiiniiili, lir IliuiHy reeii^nl/i'd lli(< dniiK<'rrt oT llin etillllllK rnVnlulinii iiL 
III! iMirly hlii|(e, iLinl itlleinpled In nieiii Die eiirrelit. IIIh elTui'ln lo 
ivetiiieiht eliihltliiff liiI.eivniH ri'olii I7NU In I7WI Worn ehltriu4iiri/.iMl l»y 
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tho most aplondid powen of tho oratoT and stategman. Ria prenatura 
Jctith n-niDved tho only bamtr to the Taing revolutionary tide, lie 
VM tho idol of the populucc, and it Is believed by many historians 
that, had ho lived, tho French Itevolution would have flowed in a dif- 
ferent channel.] 

Wiiicn of these six hundred individuala, in plain white 
cravat, that have conie up tf) regenerate France, might one 
gueHS would become their kinij f For a king or Icivder they, 
as all bodies of men, niuBt have ; bo their work whut it may, 
there ie one man tliere who, by character, faculty, position, 
is fittest of alt to do it ; that man, as futuru not yet eleoted 
king, walks thoro among the rest. IIu with tho thick black 
locka, will it be 'i With the hure, as himself calls it, or black 
boar's-head, fit to be " shaken " as a senatorial portunt ? 
Through whoso shaggy beetle -brows, and rough-hewed, 
seamed, carbunclud face, tlierc look natural ugliness, emall- 
pox, incontinence, bankruptcy — and burning fire of genius; 
like comet-fire glaring fuliginous through murkiest confu- 
sions? It is Gabrivl Ifnvori Riqnetti Mintbeau, tho world- 
com(Hiller; man-ruling deputy of Aix 1 According to tho 
I3aroneKs de Stacl, lie st^'pH proudly tdong, though looked at 
askance here ; and KhiikuK \m black chcvdurc, or lioiiVmane, 
as if proiihetic of great deeds. 

Yes, rciuler, that is the type- French man of this epoch; 
as Voltaire was of the Inst. He is French in his aspirations, 
aequisitioiiK, in his virtues, in his vices ; jicrhaps more French 
than any other man — and intrinsically Buch a mass of man- 
hood too. Mark him well. 'I'ho National Assembly were 
all difloi-ent without that one; nay, he might say with tho 
old despot: " Tho National Asstmibly? I am that." 

Of a southern climate, of wild southern blood; for tho 
Hiqucttis, or Arrighctlin, liiid to fly from Florence and tho 
(■nelfs, long centuries a^o, and settled in Provence, where 
from gcncratiim to genenition tliey have ever approved 
themselves a jiccidiar kindretl ; irascible, indomitable, sharp- 
cutting, true, like tjie sivvX they wore; of an intensity and 



• .:••, i;:i' -■•!i:« !irin - vitlt***! towanl iii:ulni»sjs, y^t ilul not 
:..;:. < »:.. a:,. ;. :;i lli'i'.u-tii, in mail fiillillment of a mml 
'. ...,. :..»i:i- :\v.. i!.'..i:it;ii:i.- lM;^itlifr ; :in»l llit* rhain, with it.< 
•• • :: -'av - •:* !.'.■■ :\i\-" i- .-till !«» lu* mmii. May not a nunl- 
,:•. l;.. •:■■•: ■ i..i::i .-o iiiU'h, ami m-I it drifting — whiih 

;. ■ I -:. I.. :••• .•"■• !i . 

1 »• ^•;!.\ ii.i- w rJv :••!• :!::it >\vun liiirlv-lu'atliHl MiraWau; 
h- -• •'. i:.i- '.Si*- !!•■! •'\«r l.iiiu pn-pan-il him from afar. l>i'l 
] .' i.:- I'r.iv :!".i!''- V, -'.-••.i! t 'nl~ti\ln/t'nf ( Silver- StiK'k, s*) 
:•.. '. i::i" . i l.imi, -h.iit.nMl aiil .-hi>!ir»i hv sJfVfn-aml-twentv 
\K . • :- :■: . ■-■ !• !■ .ia\, ii«' sunk l»»L:»*ihiT on the bridge at 
( : .; '.> '• .!•■ I'lii: !■ Iv.iL'tiii'V ravah'V gallnjKH.1 and regal- 

• = . ■ ! :i!v ilu' tlvinir st-rirrani had thrown a 

. .: ! !!:a: ln\,Ml h«:i«l; ami Vendonie, dropping 

I. - >: . ! . -. !:. m:.- i nut, " Miralnau is >intfi^ then ! " Nev- 

. ■■: • - ■ v...^ ! ..• -It-a-l : hi* awnke to hreath, and miracii- 

l-.:- -;•. v\ •'■!• (ia!'!i«l was vi-t to he. With his .v?7r«r- 

-' (• li. k' '.'• i:> -arnil lna«l rri'ct, thnni<rh lonsr vears ; and 

w- M'i: .1'. 1 i«r<.iliiii«I itiUL'h Maniuis Victor, the Friend 

. '■ !/• . \\ :.■■•'■> a! ia-t in th»' appnintiMl year, 1T49, this 

! • ■• \\' ■ i I";, ij-li-wftl <ia!'ri»l Honore did likewise see 

:.• : . :• *■ li"'.i'-' \v]n']j» ever littered of that n>iigh 

li • '. ::. '■'. i ii'ii (f-T nur old marquis too was lion- 

! . . •: -•:.!.■ ■■':;';!;' I a" !■■. kiiiL'ly-ireniaK in<»st pen'erse) gazed 

»\- ■•!.<•: I }.:- «:y-jt!iM_r: and determined to train him iis 

. ■'. ' il >• : i !. I It i- in ^ain, oh Marquis! This cub, 

::..'i .-!a\ him anij llav liim, will not learn to draw 
i' <•: "!' »• liiii-al r.i.iminv, and lie a Friend of Men ; 

■ .! :. ■'. i' ■.::"'u lull inn-t and will ])c himself, another 
'.' . :. Pi-.-y-f law-nit-, - wh<de familv save one in 

• :- •..-.: 1 till .•.!«• /.'/h-'s-tit-rtft/tcf^ for thv own sole 

i.- . ! • I'M a-'- :.i-!j til.' wm:-;.!. 

n.::- I:;- kl ■— (.'al-ri.-i, siniu'd against and sinning, has 
■"•:i !:i t!..' {-]*• <if IJlir and heard the Atlantic from his 
i"*\er; in iln- ••a-tl*' (»t' If, an«l heard the Mediterranean at 
Mar.-eilKs. lie lia< been in ilie fortress of Joux, and forty- 
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two months, with hardly clothing to hia back, in the dun- 
geon of Vincennes — all by Lef-lre-ds-Oachft from htH lion 
father. Ho has bison iu I'ontiirlier jails (Belf-coustituted 
prisoner) ; was noticed fording oatuarioa of the sea (at low 
water), in fliglit from tho fact* of mon. He has p]cad<!d 
before Aix parliamente (to got biuik hia wife) ; the public 
gathering on roofs, to Bee einoe they could not hoar; "tho 
clatter-teeth (claque-dents) 1 " snarla singular old Mimbeau, 
diaoeming in anch admired forensic eloquence nothing but 
two clattering jaw-bones, and a head vacant, sonorous, of 
tho drum species. 

But as for (Jabriol Ilonori, in tlufflo strange wayfarings, 
what has he not seen and tried \ From drill-s<irguuntfl to 
prime-ministera, to foreign and domeatlc bouksi^llers, all 
manner of men he has seen. All manner of men he baa 
gained ; foi-, at bottom, it is a social, loving heart, that wild, 
nnconfiuorable one — more especially all manner of women, 
From the archer's daughter at Saintos to that fair yoaag 
Sopliii' Madame Monnier, whurii hn could not but "ateal," 
anil bo bcheiuled for — in elllgy ! For, indeed, hardly since 
the Arabian prophet lay dead to All's ailmiration was there 
seen such a lovo-hero, with the stn-ngth of thirty men. In 
war, agiuii, he has hL'l]U'd to c<uir|uer Corsica; fought duels, 
irregular brawls ; liorsewhip]ii'd calumuioua barons. In lit- 
erature, he lias written ihi "DcKpolisin," on " Lettres-do- 
Caclict"; Krotica Ra|iphic-Wcrtorean, Obscenities, Profani- 
ties; hooks on the " IVussiau Monarchy," on " Cagliostro," 
on " t'alonne," on " The Water-Companies of Paris " — each 
book comparable, we will say, to a bituminous alarm-fire; 
huge, smoky, sudden! The lire-pan, the kindhng, the 
bitumen were hif! own ; but the lumher, of rags, old wood 
and namelesa eonibiistiUle rubbish (for all is fuel to him), 
was gathered from hucksters iiud ass-panniers of every 
description under heaven. AVhereby, indeed, hucksters 
enough have been heard to exclaim : Out npon it, the fire 
is mine! 
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Niiy, «-rMiKifli*r it, riinnf ^oiiorully, W'lflom hail mnii mu'.h a 
tiili'iit. for Ixirrowiii^. Tlio idcii, tlio fiunilty of niioUHT man 
\\k\ run iimko IiIm; tliii nififi liifiiM'lf ho (^nii mnkr) hu. **AII 
n-lli'X fir II I crho (/«/// ^/r rrflri rt dn rf.vf.rhhrf) ! " Hnarls oW 
MirutNMiii, who run wf, hut will not. (/mbtHMl old Frigid 
of Mi'ii ! it irt hJH Koriulity, Imh n^^niKiitivo Trntiin;; and will 
iiovf h«! thif fjimlity of f|iiHlitiffH for him. In thfit forty y(?ani* 
^'Htrn^'^^lii H^'iiiriMt doH(HitiMiii ** lui hiw gained thi) y^\ur\um 
fiu-iilty of Hi'lf-hi'lp^ uiifl yft not lont thn ^lorioim natiinil ^ift 
nt J't'llnirHhip^ u\ \\v\\\]f hcI|M'd. lUni union; ihifi man c^an 
live Ki-lf-Huni('iii;r yft livcH kIho in tho lifo of oth<!;r rnf^n ; 
Clin nijikf MICH love him, work with him; a lK>rn kin^^ of 
men ! 

Kilt i'it\v:'v\vr further how, fiH thn f»ld marrpiiH Ktill kmaHm, 
he him " niii/jc uwuy with (/luififi, Kwallowdd, HnufTf^rl-up) nil 
furnnilftH'' ji fiu't, which, if wo moditAto it, will in th^rw 
iliiyH nicHM niii'-h. ThiK in no man of MyKt<;m, then ; hf? !» 
only a man of iiiKtinctH and iimi^ht^t. A man, novfTthelcwi, 
who will fHuH' ficrr-cly on anyohjcct, and w?o through it anH 
coinjiifr it.; for he huH iiit^-llef^t, he luiH will, force heyoml 
f)tlicr men. A man not with iot/ir-Mprrfarfp/i, hut with an ryf! 
rii)i;ip|)ily without decalo^nte, moral f^fwle, or theorem of 
any fixed Morl, yet not without a Htron^ living fu^ul in hirri, 
iirid Minefrity there; a reulit.y, not an artificiality, not a 
»'h;iMi ! And mo he, having' Htrii^^led "forty yeara a^ainnt 
dej:|,f,ti:<m," and "made away with all form ulaa,** Khali now 
l)'f'oriie the fpokeMnian of a nation hent Ut do the mwc 
l''or i;i it not prccijicjy the Ktrii^'((le of Franco alwi to ca«t off 
dei'.jiotiMni ; (o make away with /irr old formnhia — having 
found tlieiri naiif^dit., worn out,, far from the reality? Slif? 
will ninkc away with Mitrh form ii Ian and even go fjnrr, if 
need III?, till mIic have found new ouch. 

Toward hiicIi work, in niicli manner, marchoH lie, tluH 
Hin^nilar Ififjuetti Miraheau. In fiery rough figuro, with 
hhu^k HaniHon-lockH under the Hlouch-hat, ho atepH along 
*hore. A fiery fuliginouH uifWH, whifdi could not Im» cdioked 
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and smothered, but would fill all France with smoke. And 
now it has got air; it will bum its whole substance, its 
whole smoke-atmosphere, too, and fill all France with flame. 
Strange lot ! Forty years of that smoldering, with foul fire- 
damp and vapor enough ; then victory over that — and like a 
burning mountain he blazes heaven-high ; and for twenty- 
three resplendent months pours out in flame and molten 
fire-torrents all that is in him, the Pharos and wonder-sign 
of an amazed Europe — and then lies hollow, cold forever ! 
Pass on, thou questionable Gabriel Honor6, the greatest of 
them all ; in the whole national deputies, in the whole na- 
tion, there is none like and none second to thee. 



CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

Bt WILLIAM EDWARD HAETPOLE LECKY. 

[An eminent orator and statesman, bom 1740, died 1800. Fox was 
noted as being the greatest man of his ago in parliamentary debate. 
He was the son of Sir Henry Fox, afterward Lord Holland, and was 
elected to Parliament while scarcely yet of age. Fox was identified 
with the Whig party, and contributed greatly to the success and firm 
establishment of liberal and reform principles in politics, though his 
private life was careless and dissolute. Though peerless as a debater, 
Fox was unsuccessful in commanding public respect and confidence 
during his short experiment as premier, and was for the most of his 
career a leader of the opposition. The memory of Fox is endeared 
to Americans by his sympathy with our revolutionary struggle, his 
persistent efforts to prevent the war before it began, and to secure 
an early concession of American independence after the beginning of 
hostilities.] 

Charles James Fox was the third son of the first 
Lord Holland, the old rival of Pitt. He had entered Parlia- 
ment irregularly and illegally in November, 1768, when he 
had not yet completed his twentieth year, and in February, 
1770, he had been made a lord of the admiralty in the 
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(fcivcrniiiciit <if liiinl North. Tho lant iM)liti(;ul coniKM^tion 
of lionl llnlliiiifl htiil Im'oii with UiiUs unci hia hou upitcan 
to huvo iicv«'pt4Ml tho luTitii^uof \\\A Tory priiici])Kui without 
iii<|iiiry or rvliictunro. lliri inirly lifo wii8 in thu highitit 
tlc^^rt'o «lisrri*tlit4i))U\ iiiiil ysyxw} very Hitlo ])roiiii8i) of gnnit- 
iii*s:4. llirt vrlu'iunit uiid |uisriioimto tiMiiiH'nimout thn^w 
111 111 s|MH»<lily into tho wiMi'Ht (litwiiuition, and tlio iihiuMt 
iiisjuio iiiiliiI<{i'n(H) of his futhor griitiiiiMl hid ovory whim. 
Wht'ii \w was only foiirtiru Lord ILoiluiid hiul brought him 
to tilt' jrainhllnir.tahlo iit Spa, and, at a tinio whou hu had 
hardly rcarhctj inaidiotMl, ho wtis ono of tho most do8|H*nito 
;;ainl>Ii'rs of his day. Lord Holland diod in 17T4, but In^foru 
liisilfath h(' is saiil to have paid no Irss tliaii ono hundml 
ami f«>rly thousand pounds in rxtrinding his Hon from 
;,^aM)hliTi;r drhts. The death of his inothtT and tho douth 
of his elder lirother in tho sanio year brought liiinaeoii- 
siderahh* fiM'tuue, including an estato in tho Islo of 'j^hanet 
auil the sinecure olVico of clerk of tho ]>o1Ih in Ireland, 
which was worth two thous:ind throe hundred poniuls a 
year; hut in a short tiint* Ik* was obliged to sell or inortgago 
escrvthijig he possessed. Ilo himself ni(*kiuinie(| bis anU*- 
chanilxM' tht* .b^rusahMn ('hand)er from tho niultit.udo of 
.lews who haunttMl it. Lord (Girlish* was at one timo Keeiirity 
for hiiu to the (>\teiit (»f tifleen or sixteen thousaiul pounds, 
huriiig oiu'of th(* nM)st critical d(*bates in 17S1 his houso 
was in the occupation of tlu^ sherilTs. He was oven debtor 
for suudi sums to chairmen and to waiters at HrooksV; and 
Jilthough in th(^ latter part of his lifo bo was ])artly relieved 
by a large subscription raised by his friends, ho 7u»vor ap- 
p(»ars to hav(* wholly cMuergcMl from tho mom»y dilHeultiefl 
in which his gambling tastes had inv(dved him. Nor wjw 
this his only vice. 

With some nuMi tlu^ passion for gambling is an irresisti- 
bhnnond monomania, tho single morbid hunt in a inituro 
othorwiso faulth\ss and |)ure. With Kox it was but ono of 
%»...»v forniH of an insatiablo appetito for vieiourt oxoitimiont, 
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which continued with little abatement during many years of 
his public career. In 1777, during a long visit to Paris, he 
lived inucli in the society of Madame du Deflund, and that 
very acute judge of character formed an opinion of him 
which was, on the whole, very unfavorable, lie has much 
talent, she said, much goodness of heart and natural truth- 
fulness, but he is absolutely without principle, he has a con- 
tempt for every one who has principle, he lives iu a perpetual 
intoxication of excitement, he never gives a thought to the 
morrow, he is a man eminently fitted to corrupt youth. In 
1779, when he was already one of the foremost politicians in 
England, he was one night drinlting at Almack's with Lord 
Derby, Major Stanley, and a few other young men of rank, 
when they determined at three in tlie morning to make a 
tour through the streets, and amused themselves by insti- 
gating a mob to break the windows of the chief members 
of the Government. 

His profligacy with women dnring a great part of his life 
was notorious, though lie appears at last to have confined him- 
self to hia connection with Mrs. Armistead, whom he secretly 
married in September, 1(05. He was the eoul of a group 
of brilliant and profligate spendthrifts, who did much to 
dazzle and corrupt the fashionable youth of the time; and 
in judging the intense animosity with which George III 
always regarded him, it must not be forgotten that his ex- 
ample and his friendship had probably a considerable influ- 
ence in encouraging the Prince of Wales in those vicious 
habits and in that imdutiful course of conduct which pro- 
duced so much misery in the palace and so much evil in the 
nation. One of the friends of Charles Fox summed up his 
whole career in a few significant sentences. " He had three 
passions — women, play, and politics. Yet he never formed 
a creditable connection with a woman. He squandered 
all his means at the gaming-table, and, except for eleven 
months, ho was invariably in opposition." 

That a man of whom all this can be truly said should 



.,.,.1 iiittlAT LtJAltKltS. 

\iA\t' laki'Ii a lii^'li iUiil hoiHiriihlii Jiliirc in Kfl^liail ljUt/;ry, 

iihil ^ll•tlll■l Uiisr. Hull fiH' liiiiLsi'lf lilt; {Mirc'iiuiul love aiiil loy- 
.iliv iif fiiiiiii! of \\n: Ih'rI. Kii](lidliiii(fa of liiri time, iri not a 

lldlr fiiiilHl.-^iii^^, for 11 liftt lilirli iid I iiiiViMlt'bf:ri)M'<l Wouiil 

uilli iiio.-<l iiH-ii liiiMt ili-Alroyiiil <:vt*j'y iWmr of intelhri'tnul 
iiiiifM ami of moral wojlli. liiil in truth iUi^re art', tmiiu'. 
i-liiiiai h In \sliii-h nature had tio hajj]jily L'omjioumh'il tiiut 
(vrn \Ui\ i.i uuiihlts wliolly to ilrgnilhi thcnj, und there i;j ii 
rli.irm of manniT anil of lrni|)i'r whirh bometimed tnuunn- 
ji.iiiir.'^ Ilir. I'xri.^M-.s iif a .slnuig Hiilnuil miture tiiut wind more 
|hijiiiliuil\ ill I he. worjil liian tho |jun;dL uml the modt tself- 
iliiiMii;.' \iriiir. of liii.i Irnlh l''ox wad an eminent exiimpk 
W nil ii 111 n iili-iiii Iraiiii', with iron nf^rved, witii that hujipy 
\i\iiliii .-.-^ iiiiil liiiiiWiiK'.V of lemjitirument Ihuteun ever iUniw 
il.irll |»a>.-^iiiii.ili h into lint pnrdnild ujui the impreddioud of 
tliii hiMii, ami ran liini ca.st them Udide without un effort, liu 
rNjiihiiiril oiii: of the rivvi'iitedt, of liunuin temjierd, one of Ihu 
Wiuiiii'.it nf hiinnin licartd. 

Niilhni;' in hi.i larrn i.s more ntnuirkahle than th(fh|M]l 

uh). h he. ra.l oMT imii v\ho In rharaeter uml jirimiijlcd 

Will ii.i iinhKi' us |Hi.-^.>il)li'. to hinidelf. ^' lit; id it man," biiiil 

liiiiKi, " iii.ulc h) he ju\fil, (if the nnidt. arth^Hri, eamliil, ojicri, 

iiihl hi iii!\Hli-iit ili.-^iMi.-^itiNii ; ilihinteri!dttMl in the extreme, uf 

•I It in|M-i- mild ami |)liii-ahle to a fault, without ontt drojM'f 

/:<dl 111 hifs w hulc coiiht it ill Inn." '''IMie jiower of u diijicrlor 

HI. in/' .-^iiid (iihhnii, " wad hltMidiMl ill hid attnu^tive ehanu'tcr 

(\i(li Ihi^ hiirtnc.^.s and hiiniiiirity of a ehild. l*(^rhaj»d no 

hiiMiaii hi 111;: \\a.se\(U' more, jierfeetly eXiUlipt from the lailit 

ol iiiali:\iilriii-c, \anil\, or I'alsiOiood." '' Me poddt^dded," daid 

i'ii.Jviiic, **ahii\(; all men 1 e\er Kmtw, the modt gentle, and 

)r.\ ihi: niiii^l aidctit hpiiil." He retained amid all hid virt^d 

a i-.tpacilv t'i»r uarm and dteady frieiiddhip, ii (wipacity for 

•-Wiiif;^:liii^; pas.siunalel) and piM'histtMitly in oppodition, for an 

unpopular eaiisit; a piiril\ of taste and a love of litm'atiire 

which maile. him, with the. eAceptiou of liiirke, the foremost 

didiolar among the leading meniherd of the ilmidu of Ooni- 
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mons ; an earnestness, disinterestedness, and simplicity of 
character which was admitted and admired even by his po- 
litical opponents. 

He resembled Bolingbroke in his power of passing at 
once from scenes of dissipation into the House of Commons, 
and in retaining in public affairs during the most disorderly 
periods of his private life all his soundness of judgment and 
all his force of eloquence and of decision. Gibbon described 
how he "prepared himself" for one important debate by 
spending twenty-two previous hours at the hazard table and 
losing eleven thousand pounds. Walpole extols tlio extraor- 
dinary brilliancy of the speech which he made on anotlier 
occasion, when he had but just arrived from Newmarket 
and had been sitting up drinking the whole of the preced- 
ing night, and he states that in the early period of his brill- 
iant opposition to the American policy of North he was 
rarely in bed before five in the morning, or out of it before 
two in the afternoon. Yet, like Bolingbroke, ho never lost 
the taste and passion for study even at the time when he 
was most immersed in a life of pleasure. 

At Eton and Oxford he had been a very earnest student, 
and few of his contemporaries can have had a wider knowl- 
edge of the imaginative literatures of Greece, Italy, or 
France. He was passionately fond of poetry, and a singu- 
larly delicate and discriminating critic ; but he always looked 
upon literature chiefly from its ornamental and imaginative 
side. Incomparably the most important book relating to 
the art of government which appeared during his lifetime 
was the " Wealth of Nations," but Fox once owned that he 
had never read it ; and the history which was his one serious 
composition added nothing to his reputation. In books, 
however, he found an unfailing solace in trouble and disap- 
pointment. One morning, when one of his friends having 
heard that Fox on the previous night had been completely 
ruined at the gaming-table, went to visit and console him, 
he found him tranquilly reading Herodotus in the original. 



:;.i4 (iin:.\T lkapkus. 

*• W 'i.i'." Ii«' .-.li'i, " wouM vnii luivi' a num do who luus lo>i. 

II;- ri;. r.!- :i- :i |»«.Ii! i- iaii ran only lu' all(»\voil with ^roat 

:. i ■.• :i«'h> an- 1 iiualiliiaiiniis. Hul lilllr stri'.s.< should iii- 

li'-'i Im- lai 1 oil tlh* -inMrii and vioU-nt chaii^i' in his ]H)liti- 

t i! |»ri!;'i|'lt-, wiii'li \^a- faintly foivshadowiMl in ITT^and 

f'.i!» a- ■Minp! >!.• i in WW, tlioiivxh ihat clian«^e did iin- 

• [■■. •••-il\ -\ 'I- :::•'•:.;.•.•• wiili U\< ju-rsonal cjuanvl with Lonl 
\ -ill. i '.A'.. J'-- tif jMin«i|>li' an<l poliry, which at forty or 
i':'\ U.K. 1 ii.i;- .i:«- LMtai in>tal»iliiv of I'iuirartor, iirtMvrv 
\. !.:.i! a* iw. ::!\ •'■•:jr «M' twi-nlv-li\i\ uiitl from the liino 
w'li' :\ \"\ :■;::. 1 lii-- \\ liii: party his carirr throii«^h loni; 
\a!- .!" ..i.:-i!\ ai.ii nf trial was siii;;ularlv consisleiit. 1 
« .i-.i !.< •. i.-'V.' \« r. r. J ail I a jjoliiiriau i'illii'r as a j^roat statos- 
i: i:. '■: .1 :!■ a' \*.iv:\ lia«ltT who h«f! so ViM'V Utile of iHTniU- 
I • ::! \.i:-.' !•• !.:!.«! Iiini, who otTriulrd sc» friujiioiilly and so 
l'i::« rl\ :ii.- r.a:i-»!ia! I'-, linirs of his i-ountrviurii, who on two 
nM-iinTa''':-- ••■ '-a^;"!!- ri'liii-rd his party to thi? h>wi'st staj^o 

• f i-ii'-.- -io'i, a!i'l w!io failiil >o siirnally during a long pub- 
'.:■■ A''- i'.i w.' :i!';.r liif I'liiiiiilrni'i' of llu' nation. 

II:- :.4.1 .!•• i ;iii' nn»n' ninarkahli' as one i»f the foatiiros 
i::-'-: i-.'ii-j": •:;":i- l"»;h in Lis >pi'iM'lu's aiul his letters is tlio 
■:' •.■■r.il -i'lin.jin -> «»!" iii- jihlLrini'iii, and his opinions ilurinj^ 
::.•■ L:.''a'»r pari of his lifi' wt-rr sinirularlv free from everv 
ki'i.i i'f \i«»IiinM", rvaiTiiiraiion, and eeeentrieity. Mueh of 
ii wa- .I'.i." 1-1 iii-; pri\air life, niueh to his divergence from 
l"i;ii;;ar KiMtiiiMi on ihc Aincrii'an (luestion and on the quos- 
i;'»:i if iiif I'nnih lo\ohuion, and niiieh alst» to an extraor- 
«.:•::.!> «!« li- it in v ill the art of party management, and to 
i-!.' !!'« Mjaciit iinplnMin-nt of language which, though emi- 
i:'i:ily a'iai'hij ii» thr iininiiliate purposes of debate, was 

• ■•■riaiii IVmiii ii< injinlifious energy ti» he afterward quoted 
ajaiii-i him. Like more llian one great nuister of woixls, 
h." was tramnu'liil ami injiirecl at every stage of his career 
l'\ hi> ow n >p»vilu'S. Tlu' extriMue shock which the disas- 
irniis rualiiion of Kh-1 gave to the public opinion of Eng- 
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land was largely, if not mainly, duo to the outrageous vio- 
lence of the language with which Fox Iiad in the preceding 
years denounced Lord North, and a similar violence made 
his breach with the court irrevocable, and greatly aggra- 
vated his difference with the nation on the question of the 
French Bevolution. 

But if his rank as a statesman and as a party leader is by 
no means of the highest order, he stood, by the concurrent 
testimony of all his contemporaries, in the very first lino, if 
not in the very first place, among English parliamentary de- 
baters. He threw the whole energy of his character into 
his career, and he practiced it continually till he attained a 
dexterity in debate which to his contemporaries appeared 
little less than miraculous. " During five whole sessions," 
he once said, " I spoke every night but one, and 1 regret 
only that I did not speak on that night." AVith a delivery 
that in the beginning of his speeches Avas somewhat slow 
and hesitating, with little method, with great repetition, 
with no grace of gesture, with an utter indifference to the 
mere oratory of display, thinking of nothing but how to 
convince and persuade the audience who were immediately 
before him, never for a moment forgetting the vital issue, 
never employing an argument which was not completely 
level with the apprehensions of his audience, he possessed to 
the very highest degree the debating qualities which an edu- 
cated political assembly of Englishmen most highly value. 

The masculine vigor and strong common sense of his 
arguments, his unfailing lucidity, his power of grasping in 
a moment the essential issue of a debate, his skill in hitting 
blots and throwing the arguments on his own side into the 
most vivid and various lights, his marvelous memory in 
catching up the scattered threads of a debate, the rare com- 
bination in his speeches of the most glowing vehemence of 
style with the closest and most transparent reasoning, and 
the air of intense conviction which ho threw into every dis- 
cussion, had never been surpassed. He was one of the fair- 
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\ fA dc^.tt.'MTs. a£:d h ▼» aid thas tbe argumentt of hi* 
fj^^jn^jx'Mk ▼«?% T^TT nu«rilT ru3«d vitb socrh ma^terlr power 
atf t;T Ff;z LiuLH^Jf li^<>r«r !Mr pnKiMiid«d w gnpple vith^ and 

H^r pfji atf. i Otf. id Vj* Th«r Li^git^c^ decree vfaat Walpole called 
tb«r pr^T^f 4:^5 " d^KL-laLiiuiug «rgn2iXL<eQt.^ aitd that eombinarion 
of rapid 3:t aitd wuitdikesf of judgment vhich is the first 
fjTuJiTT of a deln-Tifr. ^Oihers.'' aid Sir Georgie Sarile, 
^ xjoav hare }iad more Pt/xk. biai Fox had more readv moner 
a>>r>ut lilin Than ^ziy of his partj.^ ** I believe,** said Lord 
Carlide, " ther*? uever va* a person yet created who had the 
£j*r.'uJ:y of rwi*oi::ji^ like him-" **Xatare,*' aaid UonK» 
WaJjx/le. ** }ivi mside him the mo(t wonderful reaaoner of 
the a^e." - He jx>!wt«ewi bevoiid all modems,** wrote Mack* 
iiivju^h, ** tloai u;j:9Ti of reason, jamplicitr, and rehemenoe 
which fonneifl the princie of orators.** ** Uad he been bred 
to the bar," wrot^:- Philip Francis, "he would in my judg- 
meiJt hare ma/Je himiself in a shorter time, and with much 
Jf-^if app3if..a:;oj; :?ia:i arjv oiher man, the most powerful liti- 
ga.M that *:Y*,T apjx-^ir*.-^ I here." ** He roBe by slow degreeB,** 
fcai'i Burkfr. ** t/> Ix- ihe most brilliant and accomplished de- 
^AiXfiY the world ever saw." His finest speeches were wholly 
\i}i\)TiiUii^lvjx^^\. ajjf] the complete subordination in them of 
aj' rljetorical aijd p}jj]oJi^>pljical ambition to the immediate 
}niri)f}^t of the debatiCr Ijas g^reatly imjiaired their permanent 
value; but. ev'.jj i:j the imfxrfwt fragments that remain, 
the eoJieiitial qua]itiej; of his el^x^uence may be plainly seem 
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By HIPPOLVTE ADOLPHE TAI5E. 

f A ItiHfh'.r of the n^voluti^^riary lUi'iirn ot Terror in France, bom in 

1744, lt>^s^at:^;iJjilU?'l bv CharJolR' Conh^y in 17UJ5. His energjand fe- 

r^X'ity /liii/je him a jx>wer, which h*i jjev*;r rx/uld hare become by bis 

iMlatilH, llti wati ihti riiihi hand of li/AM^pmrre^ and the principal agent 

in ibe def^truction of iVie OvruutWxX \msV>{ m VSV<&. With Oanton and 
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Three men among the Jacobins — Marat, Danton, and 
Hobespierre — merited distinction and possessed authority. 
OwTng to a malformation, or distortion, of head and heart, 
they fuliilled the requisite conditions. Of the three, Marat 
is the moat monstrous ; he borders on the lunatic, of which 
he displays the chief characteristics— furious exaltation, con- 
Btant overexcitement, feverish restlessness, an iiieshaustible 
propensity for scribbling, that mental automatism and tet- 
anus of the will under the constraint and rule of a fixed 
idea, and, in addition to this, the usual physical symptoms, 
such as sleeplessness, a livid tint, bad blood, foalness of dress 
and person, ivith, during the last five months of his life, 
irritations and eruptions over his whole body. Issuing from 
incongruous races, born of a mixed blood, and tainted with 
serious moral commotions, he harbors within him a singular 
germ ; ])hjsically he is an abortion, morally a pretender, and 
one who covets all places of distinction. 

His father, who was a pliysician, intended from his early 
childhood that lie should be a savant ; his mother, an ideal- 
ist, meant that he should be a philantliropist, while he him- 
self always steered his course toward both summits. " At 
five years of age," he says, " it would have pleased me to be 
a schoolmaster, at fifteen a professor, at eighteen an author, 
and a creative genius at twenty," and afterward, up to the 
last, an apostle and martyr to liumanity. " From my earliest 
infancy I had an intense love of fame, which changed its 
object at various stages of my life, but which never left me 
for a moment." He rambled over Europe or vegetated in 
Pai'is for thirty years, living a nomadic life in subordinate 
positions ; hissed as an author, distrusted as a man of sci- 
ence, and ignored as a philosopher ; a third rate political 
writer, aspiring to every sort of celebrity and to every honor, 
constantly pi-eseuting himself as a candidate and aa con- 
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'•(jiillv n<jiMiiMl hill }{roiiL ii iliri|ii*fi|uir(iuii liutwopii hu 

fiirillllri lliul JUIiIhIIoII. 

'rulillllt ri, |umni*nn||lf{ Mil ri'llit'lll Urilllll«|l| llltll of Itimll- 

nrio iiili<lli^'iHii'it, lt«i Wiii IIIIihI otily In loiM^lt wttitu Imturli (if 
llip MiHiH-i-i, or III iniH'lini nniiio ulip nf llm lii'lM, rilhrr iM 
|iiiirri III- nr i|in'lm\ iiinrn iH' IriiH IhiM Hliil Ilirk^Vi (»r li> fd' 
lii\^, \ul)i nri'iiniiiiml iilijirt oil mill nidn nr llio nlltnr, Hniiti* |iullt 

• liinl\ iitiiiKiMl mil fur liiiii. Novnr iliil limit ivilli Htidi 

ilni'inllnl iMilhiro |io,iMr;in Hiidt IIU luiMiriilily jHtrvttl'tml llilnl- 
li-il. \r\ri' ijiil tiKiii, iifliM* h(» tniiii,v itlim'livn H|HnMilulliinii 
iitiil Miirli i-c|initliM| iniil|ii'ii(*li(M«H, iHiiKMiivo Hinj iimiiiliiiii mi 

lii;'li nil ii|iiiitmi iif liliiinitir. MiH'll of tlli^HO Iwii ^niit'iMm ill 
liiiii iiti,!'iiiiMil-i lliP iillim-; tlirmi^Ji liirt fitoulty nf iint. hihiiii^ 
lliiti;!;! Ill limy inn. lin all lUmlMrt In hininrir vll'tiio lunl 
^,iMiiin. riitli.illiMJ Miiii lin )MiHriiniHPri f^iHlllIM lUliI vlrllin, lln lli- 
yii\\\t\ jiiri iin:i(lriu|-i ji:i iiiitritrt iiikI lilH (M'nirlinirt tin tl'lllliH, 
'riiiiii't rnrlli.iiiiii ri| tjiiinmiiily, IiIh iiiitliKly niiiH ilN own 

rmtiMit iiiul JMMMiiiiiwi rmiiploH ; |iit\l. |.n llio iiliililtlniiH i|i«|irilltll 

• Minri Mm tthinhi foi /tri Mtuitfnut. In «t|YiM«{, llin «iVl(liMii m* 
<!• innii IiiiIimI 1 1 III III wliK-lt ho hii|i|tlH«rt riliniilil hitilio ilin 

|iiiliiii III •Hint, if (jniy lull II mIowIv or tiiirirt llri\ It Ifi nwili^ 
li» IJii-ii III Ml," tliiMiiKMl mit l>v otimiiinM or llitMiiiviniiri ; iititiii 
li- ll\, tlii'N liii\n riiii:')iinM| ii'Miitint. Iiiiii, iiiiil itpiiitinl. liiin 
|iliil ! Ii;i\i' tii-VPi' crinril. {•'ii'rit rillllO ilin )i)liloMo|iliiitri* |tliit ; 
wlini III t Ill-till Ml nil " Mini" rrnoliiMl I'tirin frmii Aitihlonliniii 

" llit-> Irll lilt' Miiw I nlllirli nt ilitiir |i|'ltU'i|il(Wl lltlil llilil llio 
liiiiili «|ii|i|mmI III Hid riinlnill limirio" No\t t'lUllo (llo |ilii|. of 
lliii iliii ImI I, >\ hn " I ilnriilly tvilitllltloii my minriiimiH ^intlrt. 
WiMril Mi'iii -.riiirv, I rntilij |)roV(^ t llllt tiloy oftoit lliot Inpnilior 

hi I nil;. him iliit hivii WHY hiilrrttioy tiiy rii|iiihi(ioii." l*itiitlly, 
riiiiin Mill |i|n| nf | lin iniiilninjciiih M ; ** I liiMlinvJi'iioi^riil pornii 
<^iiliiiii I liiiij In iitnlmf/n rioiii I ho Ariitloitiy of SriitnroH for 
iwo Viwiiri. iiflni hiMli^f riill inOntj (hill lliy iJlMonVot'lort nil li^'lll- 

lipii^l III! Ihiil il liiiil tIniiP I'm- II rmiliirv, iiiitl thiit I wun i|iiil<f 
11111111*1110111. tilimii. hoomiitiip. II iiiniiilMir nf iln linily, . . . 
Wniilil il. lin liollovtul {\\vX tUoAo miiiMilJIln nhiirhUuim mw 
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ceeded in nnderrating my discoveries throughout Europe, 
in exciting every society of savants against me, and in clos- 
ing against me all the newspapers ! " Naturally, the would- 
be-persecuted man defends himself — ^that is to say, he at- 
tacks. Naturally, as he is the aggressor, he is repulsed and 
pnt down, and, after creating imaginary enemies, he creates 
real ones, especially in politics, where, on principle, he daily 
preaches insurrection and murder. 

Naturally, in fine, he is prosecuted, convicted at the 
Chatelet Oourt, tracked by the police, obliged to fly and 
wander from one hiding-place to another ; to live like a bat 
** in a cellar, underground, in a dark dungeon " ; once, says 
his friend Panis, he passed '' six weeks on one of his but- 
tocks,'' like a madman in his cell, face to face with his rev- 
eries. It is not surprising that, with such a system, the 
reverie should become more intense, more and more gloomy, 
and at last settle down into a confirmed nightmare ; that, in 
his distorted brain, objects should appear distorted; that, 
even in full daylight, men and things should seem awry, as 
in a magnifying, dislocating mirror ; that frequently, on the 
numbers (of his journal) appearing too blood-thirsty, and 
his chronic disease too acute, his physician should bleed him 
to arrest these attacks and prevent their return. When a 
madman sees everywhere around him — on the floors, on the 
walls, on the ceiling — toads, scorpions, spiders, swarms of 
crawling, loathsome vermin, he thinks only of crushing 
them, and the disease enters on its last stage ; after the am- 
bitious delirium, the mania for persecution, and the settled 
nightmare, comes the homicidal mania. At the outset a 
few lives would have sufficed : " Five hundred heads ought 
to have fallen when the Bastile was taken, and all would 
then have gone on well." But, through lack of foresight 
and timidity, the evil was allowed to spread, and the more 
it spread the larger the amputation should have been. With 
the sure, keen eye of the surgeon, Marat gives its dimensions ; 
lie has made his calculation beforehand. In Se^t^iSLV^T.^ 
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ViWf in Uio Council iit tlio Commune, ho cfftimaten approxi- 
mittivoly forty tlioiiHiind an tho iiumlior of hoarlii that iihould 
In; liiid low. Kix wcHiktf later, tho flo<;ial absccMii having cnor- 
moiiHly inoreamMl, the figurcn swell in pro]>ortion ; ho now 
(leniundH two hiindnMl and iK3venty thouHand lica^lii, always 
on the furore of humanity, ^* to iuMuro public tranquillity,^ on 
condition that the oiM*ration be intruMted to him, as tho 
Hununnry, t(*niiKirary justiciary. Have this last point tho 
rest is grante<l U) him ; it is unfortunate that ho c^iuld not 
Hi*c with his own eyes the complete fulfillment of liis pro- 
^nirnme, tlie butchos cond<mined by tho revolutionary 
iriburuil, the massiuTes of Lyons and Toulon, tho drown- 
ings of N}int.cM. From first to liutt he was in the right line 
of the revolution ; lucid on account of his blindness, thanks 
to his (Tuxy lo^i(!, thiinks tf> the concordan(K) of his personal 
maliuly with the public; maliuly, to the precocity of his com- 
p](fte nuulrK'ss iilon^Hide of the incomplete or tardy madness 
of the rest, he alone sU^mlfast, remorw^less, triumphant, 
pfnlic(I lijoft., lit ihc! first bound, on the Hharf) pinnacle, 
wliicli his rivaJH dared not climb, or only stumbled up. 



IMilNOK TALLEYRAND. 

Itr AKCIIIHAM) ALIHON. 

[f'liiirli'M Miiiiriri* rriiwo dn TiiIl<'yriiii<l-IVrlK'>nl, otii» of the moiit 
(iiMiiii^iii'ilifil of modern Kn*tirh HtiitcHnH^n nnd (liplomntiHU, Umi in 
I7.VI, ilird ill 1h;jh. i)r'\n\\ui\\y n rhiirchmiin, Ihj Umwiio liiHliop of Aii- 
tiui in 17HH, tfioiif^di notoriouH for loofM* und llcnntlouit living. DurinfC 
th<* pi'riod of Ui<> revolution Tfillcymnd wah in KnKlftnd and AmerirA. 
lie ntnrned to Vrmms in 17W7, iin<i nnd<!r lh« Dirwtory WMralM U; 
Hie Ministry for Foreign AffairH. llo wom of jfn«t AifiiiiitAii(?6 Ui Na- 
poli'on in rifconipliMhinff hin roup (Vftat^ and tli<»m!i!forward wan tho 
Krencti rnler'n t.niHti«d mUxm^r in nil mutt em of HtiiU» till 1H07, when a 
eoldneMM ifrew on Niipoleon*H piirt. Tiilleyrand'M bitti^r and punffimt 
rrltieiNmN on Nfipol«K)n*H policy m enraged thi« i^m\H\rttT that ho Anally 
(i«*priv<td him of hin luumUvi) odVoim. lu tHt2 ho forotold tho coniini; 
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downfall of Napoleon, and the aooompluhment of tho pn'«li(ti<in 
achieTed for him the admiration of Europe. While the allii'H wito 
advancing on Paris in 1814, Talleyrand was in iieiTet i*uinmunicatifiii 
with them. After tho restoration of tho lk)urbonH, Talleyrand tiMilc 
but little part in public afFairs till 1830, when, as anilNUwatlor to Ki in- 
land, he negotiated an important treaty settling the statuii of the |N'nui- 
suIa kingdoms of Spain and Portugal.] 

Xe^'er was character more opposite to that of tho ICiik* 
sian autocrat than that of his great coadjutor in tlu* ]>a<-ili- 
cation and settlement of Europe, Prince Tallryniud. Tliiri 
most remarkable man was bom at Paris in 1754, so that in 
1814 he was already sixty years of age. lie wiw (ItHrii.Ii«| 
of an old family, and had for his maternal aunt tlir nli- 
brated Princess of Ursius, who played so important a pait 
in the war of the "succession at the court of IMiilipiM- \'.* 
Being destined for tho Church, he early entiT(;*l tin- .-• mi- 
nary of St. Sulpice, and even there was reniarkablt- for tlm 
delicate vein of sarcasm, nice discrimination, and keen ji« ni- 
tration, for which ho afterward became so distin;:ui.>ii< <1 in 
life. At the age of twenty-six he was apiK)int<<I :i;:»iii-;:« n- 
eral for the clergy, and in that capari t y h is a< i n i i n i - 1 1 ; i ; i m ; 
talents were so remarkable that they pro^-unMl fur liini tin; 
situation of Bishop of Autun, which he licld in ]>'', win n 
the revolution broke out. So rcmarkablf ha'l liis tal«iitri 
become at this period that Mirabeau, in liis .-<fnt rorn- 
spondence with Berlin, pointed him out as on** of ihi- mont 
eminent men of the age. 

He was elected representative of the ck-r^^y of liis di^Kc-o 
for the Constitute Assembly, and was one of the first of that 
rank in the Church who voted on the siOth of Mav for tlie 
junction of the ecclesiastical body with the Tiern Hint. He 
also took the lead in all the measures, then so pf>pular, wliich 
had for their object to spoliate the Church, and apply its 
possessions to the service of the state ; accordingly, he him- 

* King of Spain. 
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mM |tro|tori(u| Mm MiipiirfiMfiloti of llllMiri ittiil ilm ii|t|ilii«ni|oh 
of IliM |irii|Mit'l.y of Mm C!|Mirfli Ui Min |Hililln irmmwy, In 

hII Mm«MM »tM«IIHlin«M Im( WIIM <ll<lif lo t lin tHlflOllMtmiirUM of MiM 

flnr^y whotti liM rM|ih(m«tiloil, ittMl \\\mu\y Iim ImmI ^(vnfnil ul| 
Mh( ffofrU whii^li lioiitMl hini Ui Mm ('hiirrli. 

Ihrt nihtiK |M')ti''i|flM wiiM iMili liny |MM!iilliir Kiunlly lo t'i<' 
HkIoii, hilt, li IU«(| (|itt.i<rinltMiMon to imIIimi'm to ilm i\n\u\\HiU\, 
|mt'l.y, wliatnvnr It wiiM, wImMmr In i'\\\\fv\\ or Mtitl^i; td 
wiit^i'li i'loM<ly Mm filKtm of Mm Mtm«M, iumI Mtrow In IiIm IoI« 
Willi Muil^ rtiM'Mon of Mio ooniniiinil.y wlilfli ii|i|i«<an«l l)bf<ly 
1.0 ^liln Mm rtiiiMM'lorlt.y. In I'Vlmiiiry, I7U0, Im wim ii|N 
polnUul l'rMMl(li<nl« of Mio AHH(«nilily, iiml from IIihI. Mnio for 
wiml, <lown l4i h.M illfiMoliiMon, Im l,oob ii l«iulln^ |iii.i'|. In nil 
lt.M nM<iMin'i% IIm IVIM4 not, lioiv(«V(<r, iin onil'<it'i knowlf«<||/ti 
of nmn itml pt'oplmMn mh|/'M')I y wmi'm IiJm f/n«Hl' f|inil)llritt.lonri, 
(li<n««mlly hIImiiI/ )n Ilm hull of ili«lMi.h% Im< noon i^iiltiMl Mm 
l<*iul In Mm I'oiinril of ilnliliKnUion or f'oninill.Um of mitnit^O' 
nmnl., I In ollliiHl^til m^ lonMlHiillonal hlrilio|i |.o Mm ^rniii 
^jftiiMlfil iif ilm tfiifrn orljioiloii rlnrpry In IIm* f/tniil. /'/V<' on Ilm 
1 IMi of JhIv, IVOO, in lltn i'\u\.u\\i iln Miu'^i; Iml, Iim IhuI 
iili<Mi<ly iMM'ooHt fiwofnl of Mm (<i|cf<pm<rt of Mii< |fo|Hiliti' purly, 
iumI wiit^4 |M<ilia|fFi, Mm only |M«t'fion to whom Mimh^itn on 
h)M (h'ulhJM^I roniniMnh'Mh'fl hU rtfriKl. vIuvvm immI <hmi|/im foe 
Mm K'fhimlion of M»n I'^i'imu'Ii nionnn'hy, 

Kjifly in \''i\Vf Iim paA. oiiI, on \i M«i'r«l, nil^^lon lo Lotnlon, 
ivlnir« ln« n«ninim«<l till Min hiMnhlnpr otil, of Ilm ^\\.v \u I'Vh 
niMiy, \'i\)',\, Mhd nnjoyi'il niiirh of Mm i'onlhh<nri< of Mr, 
I'ilL I In nHlitntlly nnotif/h hnftinm iin ohjiwl, of J«ii,|onny U^ 
hoMi fMiiilnH^ hi'Inpr ih<nonn('M(| hy Mm JiM'ohlim im lUi nnilrt 
^ttry of MiM <'otirl,« Hml hy Mm noyiil)i;U iim hii iipt*^nl. of Mm 
ifiM-ohint^i itnd, In ronrjMi|ni<iM'<s Im hhi^ iK'rnNf^l himI fon^ 
ihinuMwl ill \\\t\ ii.ht«i<n('(i, iomI only i<mi'm)ii«<I hy wlllMlmwIn^ 
to AnM'ii<'n, wh^Mt Im rnnnilmil Mil \'i\)U itiif/Mi/Kil In ront- 
inoM iiil iHiiRiiih II. vvim nol. |Im« h'li^l, proof of IiIm mhli'i'HM 
ntti\ M/ipriM-ily Mini. Im Mitm itvo)<h<<| iwjiiiilly Mm nlnmf^ iiml 
///'» ^//no^nirt of Ilm \U^\^i,\\ t»t 'V\^vv\\v^\vu<( n«l-iirimi| |,o I'iu'Ik 
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at the clofle of that year with hU head on his shoulders, and 
withont deadly hostility to any party in his heart 

His inflnence and abilities soon caused themselves to be 
felt ; the sentence of death, which had been recorded against 
him in his absence, was soon recalled ; he became a leading 
member of the Club of Salm, which in 1797 was established 
to counterbalanoe the efforts of the Soyalists in the Club of 
Clichy; and on the triumph of the revolutionists by the 
violence of Augerean in July, 1797, he was appointed Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. Nevertheless, aware of the imbe- 
cility of the directorial government, ho entered warmly 
into the views of Napoleon, upon his return from Egyj^t, 
for its overthrow. He was again made Minister of Foreign 
Affairs by that youthful conqueror after the 18th Jini- 
maire, and continued, with some few interruptions, to >^ 
the soul of all foreign negotiations and the chief director 
of foreign policy, down to the measures directed against 
Spain in 1807. On that occasion, however, his wonted 
sagacity did not. desert him ; he openly disapproved of the 
attack on the peninsula, and was, in consequence, dismisHcd 
from office, which he did not again hold till he was ap- 
pointed chief of the provisional government on tho Ist of 
April, 1814. He had thus tho singular address, though a 
leading character under both regimefty to extricate himself 
both from the crimes of the revolution and the misfortunes 
of the Empire. 

He was no ordinary man who could accomplish so great 
a prodigy and yet retain such influence as to step, as it were, 
by common consent into the principal direction of affairs 
on the overthrow of Napoleon. His power of doing so 
depended not merely on his great talents; they alone, if 
unaccompanied by other qualifications, would inevitably 
have brought him to the guillotine under the first govern- 
ment or the prisons of state under the last. It was his ex- 
traordinary versatility and flexibility of disposition, and the 
readiness with which he accommodated himself to every 
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change of government and dynasty whioh he thought likely 
to bo permanent, tliat mainly contributed to this extraordi- 
nary result. 8uch was his address that, though the most 
changeable character in the whole revolution, he contrived 
never to lose either influence or reputation by all his ter- 
giversations ; but, on the contrary, went on constantly rising 
to tlio close of his career, when above eighty years of age, in 
woiglit, fortune, and consideration. 

The very fact of his having survived, both in person and 
influence, so many changes of government, which had proved 
fatal to almost all his contemporaries, of itself constituted a 
colossal reputation ; and when he said, with a sarcastic smile, 
on taking tlie oath of fidelity to Louis Philippe in 1830, ^^O^est 
le treUiime^^^ the expression, repeated from one end of Eu- 
rope to the other, produced a greater admiration for his 
address than indignation at his perfidy. 

He has been well described as the person in existence 
who had the least hand in producing, and the greatest power 
of ))roflting, by revolutions, lie was not destitute of orig- 
inal thought, but wholly without the gonorous fooling, the 
»olf-forgotfulnoH8, whioh prompt the groat in character as 
woll 08 talont to bring forth thoir coucoptions in word or 
action, at wluitovor hazard to thomsolvos or thoir fortunes. 
Jlia ohjoot always was not to direct, but to observe and guide 
the current ; ho novor opposed it when ho saw it was irro- 
siatiblo, nor braved its dangers whore it threatened to be 
porilous, but (juii^tly withdrew until an opportunity occurred, 
by tlio (loatru(ition alike of its su))portors and its opponents, 
to obtain its direction. In this roapoct his talents very 
closely roHomblod those of Mottornieh, of whom a character 
has already boon drawn ; but ho was loss conmatont than the 
wary Austrian diplomatist, and, though oqualod by him in 
(liHsimulation, ho wan far his suj)orior in perfidy. 

It ('oat him nothing to contradit^t and violate his oaths 
wJionoviT it suited his interest to do so, and the extraordi- 
nary and almost uubToWeu «vxce(i»a of his career affords, as 
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well as that of Napoleon, the most striking confirmation of 
the profound saying of Johnson — that no man ever raised 
himself from private life to the supreme direction of affairs, 
in whom great abilities were not combined with certain 
meannesses, which would have proved altogether fatal to 
him in ordinary life. 

Yet was he without any of the great vices of the revolu- 
tion ; his selfishness was constant, his cupidity unbounded, 
his hands often sullied by gold, but ho was not cruel or un- 
forgiving in his disposition, and few, if any, deeds of blood 
stain his memory. His witticisms and hon mots were ad- 
mirable, and repeated from one end of Europe to the other ; 
yet was his reputation in this respect, perhaps, greater than 
the reality, for, by common consent, every good saying at 
Paris during his life-time was ascribed to the ex-Bishop of 
Autun. But none perhaps more clearly reveals his charac- 
ter and explains his success in life than the celebrated one, 
"That the principal object of language is to conceal the 
thought." 

GEORGE JACQUES DANTON. 

By mPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE. 

[A principal leader in French revolutionary times, bom 1759, exe- 
cuted 1794. He was one of the first to advocate violent measures, or- 
ganized the attack on the Tuileries in 1792, and was principally instru- 
mental in bringing on the dreadful September massacres of the 
same year, when all those confined in the Paris prisons were slaught- 
ered. On being elected to the convention, he was foremost in forc- 
ing on the trial of the king, and afterward, as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, in breaking the power of the Girondists, 
though he would have spared their lives. He incurred the hate of 
Robespierre by those inclinations to mercy and moderation which 
would have put an end to the Reign of Terror, and was sent to the 
scaffold by the plots of his cunning and implacable adversary.] 

Between the demagogue and the highwayman the re- 
semblance is close; both are leaders of bands, and each 
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requires an opportunity to organise his band. Danton, to 
organize hi8 band, required the revolution. " Of low birth, 
without a |)atron," |>ennile68, every office being filled, and 
"the Paris bar unattainable," admitted a lawyer after "a 
struggle/' he for a long time strolled about the streets with* 
out a brief, or frequented the coffee-houses, the same as simi* 
lar men nowadays frequent the beer-shops. At the Caf6 de 
TKcoIe, the proprietor, a good-natured old fellow " in a small 
round |)erruque, gray coat, and a napkin on his arm,*' oir* 
culated among his tables smiling blandly, while his daughter 
sat in the rear as cashier. Danton chatted with her, and 
demande<l her hand in marriage. To obtain her he had to 
mend his ways, purchase an attorneyship in the Court of the 
Itoyal Council, and find bondsmen and indorsers in his 
small native town. 

Wetldeil and lodged in the gloomy Passage du Commerce, 
** mon> burdencHl with debts than with causes," tied down 
to a sedentary profession which demands vigorous applica- 
tion, rtoounu\v, a nuulorato tone, a rosjwctable style, and 
l)laniolos8 doportinoiit ; obli^od to keep house on so small a 
soulo tiuit, witiiout tho help of a louis n^gularly advanced 
to him oaoh wook bv his ooffeo-housc fathor-in-law, he could 
not inako botli ends moot ; his froo-and-easy tastes, hisalter- 
natoly imix^tuous and indolent disposition, his love of en- 
joyinont and of having his own way, his rude, violent in- 
stiuots, his oxpansivonoss, oroativonoss, and activity, all rebel ; 
ho is ill-oaloulatod for (ho quiot routino of our civil careers; 
it is not tho steady discipline of an old society that suits 
him, hut tho tumultuous brutality of a society going to 
piooos, or ono in a state of formation. In temperament and 
oiianiotor lie is a harhariaiu and a barbarian born to com- 
mand his follow-oreaturos, like this or that vassal of the 
sixth oonturv or baron of tho tenth centurv. 

A colossus with tho head of a "Tartar/' pitted with the 
snuill-pox, tnisrioally and terribly ugly, with a mask con- 
vukcd like that o! w gwwUw^ ** bull-dog,' ■ with smalU cav- 
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emona, restless eyes buried under the huge wrinkleB of a 
threatening brow, with a thundering voice, and moving und 
acting lilte a combatant, fnll-blooded, boiling over with poa- 
sioii and energy, hia strength in its outbursts seeming illim- 
itable, like tlio forces of Nature, rouring like a bull when 
speaking, and heard through closed windows fifty yanls off 
in the Btreet, employing immoderate imagery, intensely in 
earnest, trembling with indignation, revenge, and patriotic 
sentiments, able to arouse savage instincts in tlie most tran- 
quil breast and generous instincts in the most brutal, pro- 
fane, using emphatic terms, cynical, not monotonously so, 
and affectedly like H6bert, but spontaneously and to tlio 
point, full of crude jests worthy of Rabelais, possessing a 
stock of jovial sensuality and good-humor, cordial and famil- 
iar in his ways, fmnk, friendly in tone ; in short, outwardly 
and inwardly the beat-fitted for winning the confidence and 
sympathy of a Gallic -Parisian populace, and all contributing 
to the formation of " his inborn, practical popularity," and 
to make of him "a griuid seignior of tmns-mlolierie." 

Thus endowed for i>laying a part, there is a strong 
temptation to act it the moment the theatre is ready, 
whether this be a mean one, got up for the occasion, and 
the actors rogues, scamps, and prostitutes, or the part an 
ignoble one, murderous, and finally fatjil to him who under- 
takes it. He comprchciidod from the first the ultimate 
object and definite result of the i-evolution, that is to say, 
the dictatorship of the violent minority. Immediately after 
the " 14th of July," 1780, he organized in his quarter of the 
city a small independent republic, aggressive and predomi- 
nant, the center of the faction, a refuge for the riff-niff and 
a rendezvous for fiinatics, a pandemonium composed of every 
available madcap, every rogue, visionary, shoulder-hitter, 
newspaper scribbler, and stump-speaker, either a secret or 
avowed plotter of murder, Camille Desmoulins, Freron, 
llcbert, Chanmette, Olootz, Theroigne, Marat — while, in 
this more than Jacobin st^ite, the model in anticipation of 
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iliiit hn U U} iiMUblifili liiUfr, hn rulKim, mn lin wilt iift49rwitrd 
rf*if(ti, Min |Hiriniiii4«tii ))riiMi(ltfiit of ilm ilinlricli c;omititttMi<fr 
of Min ImUiilioti, omLor of tlii) <!lul), iiihI tint iMimtoiiUsr of 
liolil uiiilnriiikiii^M. Ill uviWv to Mtt tint iniichinif up, h» 
rloantil tlin ^roiiiifl, ftiMinl ihn iiutUi, huititmtnul out thu 
prinripiil piiu'im, (llitil of? tlio liliittorin^M, dimiKUiMl tlutfKition, 
iuIJumIimI thn tiiinor wIiukIm, wtt it li-^oiiiK uud ituli(?fit4t(l wimt 
it Itfyl to ilo, and, iit thn Miinn tiliin, lin for^tMl tliu pliitiliK 
whirh ^imrdixl it from tlin foriii^itnr liiid UKuiUMt lill outwunl 
violiMUMi, 'I'lin iiiiM!ltiitft bfiti^ liiM, why, iiftitr (!0UNtru<;tiuj{ 
it, (lid hn not Hnrvn im itit itti^iniMtr? 

H<M!iiUfi(t, if (!oin|)i*tiint Ui conMtruftt It, lut wmn not quitli- 
fti'fl to tntitni^n it. In li v.rmtk hn nmy tiikii hold of thu 
whcnl hiniMiilf, i«xf'itii iin ipiMitndily or li mob in hiM fiivor, 
nirry thinp;N with ii hiprh hiUMl,iind i\mi'X tin (ix(f(;utivit <!oni- 
niitt(«n for II fnw wiYi'kH. Hut ho diNlikctM rnKulitr, pnridMtcfnt 
liihf;r; hn in not uumIo for Mtudyin^ dotaunitntM, for poriuK 
ovf^r piipcrH, imd ronfiniiif^ hiniMilf UMulminiMtriitivit routine 
N«'Vi'r, lik<« f{ohf.''.|iii'rrn and Hilhiiid, mu ho iittf*nd to both 
onicjiil uiid |Miliri! diil.icM lit th<i miinn tiuM^ curi'fully ri*iidin;( 
niiiiiiln diiily report;'., iiiiiiotfitinpr niortiiiiry li>itM, (fxUmipo- 
ri/iiip; orniiU* ulmlniriioiiM, coolly fiiunitiutiii^ fitlMohoodM, itnd 
iirljii^ out flin pfiticnt, mlinfji^d itM|iiiHiMir ; and, o^pi^oiully, 

hn run never lieronie thn MyMleOiiltic i'Xef;||tiolliir, 

On the one hfiiid, \m eye« urn not ohweuntfl hy tho ^riiy 
veil of theory; he doen not rep;urd men through tho"(y'on- 
tnit .Soejfil " \ii\ fi ^nni of itrithrneljeitl iinitfi, hut im tlniy 
reitlly are, livinp^ MiilTerin^, cheddinp; their hlood, I'^.peciitlly 
tlioMe he knowM, eiieh with \m peeidiur phy»iiop;notny itnd 
denieiinor. ('onipuiiF'.ion Im e veiled hy nil thin when one liiM 
liny feeling/, find he hiid, hiinton hiid it heart; ho ha<t tho 
'jiiiel'. ;ien;<.ihilii.ic;i of a man of fle;di and hhfoil ntirnrd hy tho 
primitive in;iline|.;i, the ^'fiod one^ alonp; with tho had oni'H, 
intilinelM whieh eidtnre hnd iiejlher impaired nor dniMhtneil, 
wlijeli iillowed him to plan and permit the HepUrmher miM* 
Hfu'vt'^ \i\\\. wliielt {\\k\ nul allow him to priudieit, daily and 
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blindly, BystomdUo and whalowilo murder. Already in Scp- 
tvnibur, "cbuking hU pity under \i\a boUowing," ho boil 
Bliioldud or siivod nmiiy timinunt mun fn»m the butchiTS. 
Whou the ux id about to fall on tlio Uirondista, lio in "ill 
with griof " itud doHpuir. " 1 am uiiablo to save thorn," ho 
uxcluimdd, " and bij{ tears Mtroamod down his chotikii." 

On tho other band, hia oyoa are not covorod by tbo hand- 
iiigo of incapacity or liwk of forethought, llo dtitocted tho 
innate vice of tho Hystom, Iho iuovitubb and approaching 
BUioido of tlio revolution. "Tho OirondidtB forced ub to 
throw ourwolvos upon tliu mns-culoltmn wliioh how dovourod 
thorn, which will ilovour m, and whioU will oat itmilf up." 
"Lot llolwapiurro and Kaint-Just alono, and there will 
Boon bo nothing loft hi Franoo but a Thobaid of politiool 
'I'rappiBts." At till) end ho «euH more oloarly gtilb " On a 
day like this 1 orgtiniKod tho rovolutionary tribunal. . . . 
I oak pardon for it of Qod and man. ... In rovolationa, 
authority romaiiii with tho groatoiit aooundroli. ... It U 
lM!tt«ir to bn a poor fisherman thiiii jjovom men." 

MovortholcHN, lui pniftwHcd l.o govern thorn; ho con- 
Hl.rnctrd it new miK^liitie For tho purpose, and, deaf to its 
creaking, It worked In coriforMiity with itw Htructum and tho 
inipulHo he gavo to it. It towers before him, this sinistor 
niat^liirio, witli its viihL wliei'l nuil inm <'i)gM grinding all 
I'Vamte, tluiir multiplied teetli lUTMsIng out eitcli individual 
lif'sits sti'cl bimbi euUHtiLiilly rising ami fidling, and, OS it 
jilajs raster unci faster, diilly I'xae.tiiig ii larger and larger 
Ni]]i]ily of liiimau luatiM'ial, wbilo thosii who fiinush Una 
HM|)|ily iii'e bejel t'j lie m iiiseiiHililti ami as sotisulesH lU) itself. 
Daldiili eau not, or will tint, lie mi. lie geU out of tlio way, 
diverts Iiimself, i^atnbles, fiirgels; lie KiipiHmm that tlio titu- 
lar d<'ea|iitHtiirs will [>i-')bid)ly eiJiiseut to bike no noUoo of 
hi til ; ill any cu^e, tliey ilo not ]iiirHiui liirii ; "they wotdd not 

dare lin il No iiiie tiiiisl. lay liiinilH nii mo ; I am tho ark." 

At (he worst he prefers " to be giiillotimiii rather than guillo- 
tine." Having siiid or tboiiglit this, ho iHri[ie for llio scntTold. 
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ROBESPIERRE. 

Bt HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE. 

[Maximilian Marie Isadoro de Robespierre, the most powerful fig- 
ure among the French revolutionists, bom 1758, guillotined 1794. By 
profession an attorney, he was elected to the Constituent Assembly, 
the States General, in 1789, from Arras. Profoundly imbued with the 
theories of Rousseau, he was from the beginning a fierce assailant of 
the monarchy, and after Mirabcau's death rapidly acquired a com- 
manding position in public affairs. In the National Convention, 
which succeeded the dissolution of the States General and the abdica- 
tion and imprisonment of Louis XYI, Robespierre was a prominent 
leader, and identified himself with the extreme party, the Jacobins, 
called the ** Mountain,'' from the elevated seats on which they sat. 
During this earlier part of his political career he affected opposition to 
capital punishment, and remonstrated with Danton against the Sep- 
temlx)r massacres, lie led the Jacobins, however, in demanding the 
trial and death of the king, and proposed the decree organizing the 
Committee of Public Safety, which was clothed with omnipotent sway. 
When he became a member of this terrible body he speedily instituted 
what is known as ** the Reign of Terror," beginning with the destruc- 
tion of the Girondists, against whom ho fonnulated the deadly epi- 
gram : " There are periods in revolutions when to live is a crime." 
Dunton was swiriflced to his envy and fears as a dangerous rival. 
Robespierre's overtlirow, after about a year of practical dictatorship, 
was owing to two cau.ses, which inspired the wavering courage of his 
opponents in the convention. The mistress of Tallien, a prominent 
revolutionist, lay in prison expecting a daily call to the guillotine. 
Carnot (the grandfather of the present chief of the French republic) at- 
tended a dinner-i)arty at which Robespierre was present. The heat of 
tlie day had caused tlio guests to throw off their coats, and Carnot in 
looking for a i)apcr took Robespierre's coat by mistake, in the pocket 
of which he saw t!io memorandum containing the names of those pre- 
scribed for the guillotine, among them his own and those of other 
gu(!sts. On tlio 9th Thormidor, July 27, 1704, occurred the outbreak 
in the convention wliicli broke Robcrspierre's power, and on the follow- 
ing day sent him to the guillotine, thus ending the Reign of Terror.] 

Marat and Danton finally become effaced, or efface 
tiiomaelvoH, aiul U\o slagG ia left to Robespierre who absorbs 
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atlciititin. If WD would ooinprohoiid liim wo muit look at 
him oi ho BtandH in thu imdBl of hiH mirroiiiiclinitii. At the 
liwt Btug9 of itii iiitoUoctiml TPgutiitioii ptuwing nwny, ho ro- 
miiins on tho luat branch of tlio oightoonth century, tbo 
most abartivi' mid driost olTuhoot ol tho clatwical Hpirit Ho 
hufl I'ttniatxl nothing of a worn-out syHtcm of philtjfioiihy but 
iU lifdcM dnigH ami wolUooitnod formuln*, thu fonnultH of 
lioutMoau, Miibly, mid Itayiial, oonooriiiug "tliii jwoiile, 
luiture, roution, lil)orty, tyrantH, fantionn, virtue, morality," a 
ri^ialy-m»do vofubulnry, oxpruaxionN too anijilo, tho innunlng 
or wbiiOi, ill*dclln(iil by tho niaNt«i-«, ovuporatoi In tlit) hiinda 
of tho diN('i])lu. Ho novur triuK to got at thia ; hiB writingi 
niul Hjx'in'liojt uro moroly long HtringM of vuguc ubRtraot po- 
riotln; Wwrvs \» no tolling faot in thtiin, no distinct, ohuroo- 
tunoUn dolnil, no a,\i\wiv\ lo Uio oyu evoking a living imngu, 
no purRonol, Kpuiiliil ubHurvution, 110 clour, fmnk, urigiu&l itn- 
prowion. 

It might bo said of faim that be nevor bqw anything with 
hill own oyt'M, that ho noitlmr conld nor would m'l', Uml. fidun 
ciinocjil.iiinti biivo intorvmicd itiid flxrd thi^ihttulvm butwoon 
liini and tint dhji'ft; ho roiiibiuon tluwt in logical H(H|Uonoo, 
mid miiuidati'M (ho idJM'iit ihoii;;ht liy an iitTrolcd jargon, and 
IIiIh \» all. 'I'ho (Jlhrr .Iiu'dImoh ai<iri;;HJdo of him likiwinu 
UHo tho simid KohohiHl.ic^ Jiit<;i>ii ; but imno of Iboni oxpntinto 
on it HO lonj;lliily. For huurH, wo j:ro|io iifUir htm in tlio 
viigiio KliadowH of ]"ilLlind Himciiliilioii, ill tho cold uud por- 
jiloxiufj mint of didiwliii j,'oiioi';dil.ioH, trying in vain to make 
BiiinctbiTij; nut nf V\n cnliirloKH linidon, imd wo gniN]i notliing. 
'\Vo thon, iisl.i.iiishrd, ask wliiit idl this lalk amounts to, and 
why lilt talks ul idl ; llio answoi- Is, Diat ho 1iil» said nothing 
and Ihat ho talks only I'lir tho sako <if tidking, llio sumo us n 
scclary |iroiuddjij,' In his nitifii'o^iation, noitbor llio jiroachor 
hi.r his iimliouoo .■vrr Moiirynif;, tho ono <.f turning tlio dog- 
loalio .■luhk, and 1ho..(horor listrniug. No much tho bottor 
if Ibo ho|i|ior iH cuipty ; Iho ciiipliorit Is the oaslor and fastor 
tiio rrank liiriis. And hotirr slill, if tho ompty torni ho w 
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loctfl is iisod in a oontrary sonso ; tho Ronorons words Jnstioo, 
humanity, moan to him piles of human lioads, tho samo as a 
text from tho gospols moans to a grand inquisitor tho burn- 
ing of lioroticH. 

Now, his first passion, liis principal passion, is literary 
vanity. Novor was tlio diiof of a party, sect, or govommont, 
even at critical moments, such an incurable, insignificant 
rhetorician, ho formal, so pompous, and so vapid. On tho 
eve of the 9th of Thormidor, when it was necessary to con- 
quer or die, he enters the tribune with a sot speech, written 
and rewritten, polished and repolislied, overloaded with 
studied ornaments and bits for ofToct, coated by dint of timo 
and labor, with the academic varnish, tho glitter of sym- 
metrical antitheses, rounded periods, exclamations, preten- 
tions, apostrophes, and other tricks of tho pen. There is no 
sign of true inspiration in his elaborate eloquence, nothing 
but recipes, and those of a worn-out art — Qrook and Roman 
commonplaces, Socrates and the hemlock, Brutus and his 
dagger, closHic metii])hors like '* the flamlioaux of discord,'' 
and " tho ymm\ of stat(%" words coupled together and beau- 
ties of stylo which a pupil in rhetoric aims at on tho college 
bench ; Hometimes a grand bravura air, so essential for parade 
in jmblic; oftentimes a delicate strain of the flute, for, in 
those days, one must have a tender heart; in short, Mar- 
nioniers method in " lieliHarius," or that of Thomas in his 
"Klogofl," all borrowed from liousseau, but of inferior 
(]tuility, like a sharp, thin voice strained to imitate a rich, 
powerful voice; a sort of involuntary i)arody, and tho moro 
repulKive becauHc a word ends in a blow, because a senti- 
inenial, dechunalory 'irrJHHotin poses as statesman, because 
the Htudicd eldganccH of the cl oho t become pistol shots aimed 
at living bnuiHiH, IxHrauHo an (^])it1iot skillfully directed sends 
a nmii to the ^uilloiino. 

J{()])(?Hpierre, unlike Dan ton, has no cravings. lie is 
sober; he is not tornionted by his senses; if he givetf way to 
tJiem, it is only no iurUw.r tUau he can help, and with a bad 
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grace ; in the Euo Saintongo in Paris, " for sovon months," 
says his secretary, " I knew of but one woman that lie kept 
company with, and he did not treat her very well. . • . Very 
often he would not let her enter his room " ; when busy, ho 
must not be disturbed ; he is naturally steady, hanl-working, 
studious and fond of seclusion, at college a model pupil, at 
home in his province an attentive advocate, a punctual 
deputy in the Assembly, everywhere free of temptation and 
incapable of going astray. " Irreproachable " is the word 
which, from early youth, an inward voice constantly re|)eata 
to him in low tones to console him for obscurity an(l pa- 
tience. Thus has he ever been, is now, and ever will bo ; 
he says this to himself, tells others so, and on this founda- 
tion, all of a piece, he builds up liis character. He is not, 
like Desmoulins, to be seduced by dinners ; like Bamavo, 
by flattery; like Mirabeau and Danton, by money; like tho 
Girondists, by the insinuating charm of ancient ])()liteneHii 
and select society; like the Dantonists, by tlie bait of jovialty 
and unbounded license — ^he is the incorruptible. 

" Alone, or nearly alone, I do not allow myscjlf to bo cor- 
rupted; alone, or nearly alone, I do not compromim) tho 
right ; which two merits I possess in the highest degree. A 
few others may live correctly, but they oppose or betray 
principles ; a few others profess to liavo principles, but thoy 
do not live correctly. No one else leads so pure a life or is 
so loyal to principles ; no one else joins to so fervent a wor- 
ship of truth so strict a practice of virtue ; I am tho unique." 
What can be more agreeable than this mute soliloquy? It 
is gently heard the first day in Robespierre's address to tho 
Third Estate of Arras ; it is uttered aloud the last day in his 
great speech in the convention ; during the interval, it crops 
out and shines through all his compositions, harangues, or 
reports, in exordiums, parentheses, and perorations, perme- 
ating every sentence like the drone of a bagpipe. In three 
years a chorus of a thousand voices, which he formed and 
led indefatigably, rehearses to him in unison his own litany, 
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his most sacred creed, the hymn of three stanzas composed 
by him in his own honor, and which ho daily recites to him- 
self in a low tone of Toice, and often in a loud one : '^ Robes- 
pierre alone has discovered the ideal citizen I Robespierre 
alone attains to it without exaggeration or shortcomings ! 
Robespierre alone is worthy of and able to lead the reyolu- 
tion I '' Cool infatuation carried thus far is equivalent to a 
raging fever, and Robespierre almost attains to the ideas and 
the ravings of Marat. 

First, in his own eyes, he, like Marat, is a persecuted 
man, and, like Marat, ho poses himself as a *^ martyr,'' but 
more skillfully and keeping within bounds, affecting the 
resigned and tender air of an innocent victim, who, offering 
himself as a sacrifice, ascends to heaven, bequeathing to 
mankind the imperishable souvenir of his virtues. " I oxcito 
against me the self-love of everybody ; I sharpen against mo 
a thousand daggers. I am a sacrifice to every species of 
hatred. . . . To the enemies of my country, to whom my 
existence seems an obstacle to their heinous plots, I am ready 
to Hacrifico it, if their odious empire is to endure ; ... let 
their road to the scalTold be the pathway of crime, ours shall 
bo that of virtue ; . . . let the hemlock be got ready for me, 
I await it on tliis hallowed spot. I shall at least bequeath 
to my country an example of constant affection for it, and 
to the enemies of humanity the disgrace of my death." 

Naturally, as always witli Marat, he sees around him only 
"evil-doers," "intriguers," and "traitors." Naturally, as 
witli Marat, common sense with him is perverted, and, like 
Marat again, ho thinks at random. " I am not obliged to 
reflect," said lie to (^arat, " I always rely on first impres- 
sions." "For him," says the same authority, "the best 
reasons are suspicions," and nought makes headway against 
suspicions, not even tlie most positive evidence. 

Such assurance, equal to that of Marat, is terrible and 

worse in its effect, for Robcsi)ierre's list of conspirators is 

longer than that of Marat, rolitical and social, in Marat's 
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mind, the list comprehends only ariatocrata and the rich; 
theological and mora! in Robespierre's mind, it comprehraids 
aU atheista and dishonest persona — that is to say, nearly the 
whole of his party. In this narrow mind, given up to ab- 
Btractions and habitually classifying men under two opposite 
headings, whoever is not with him on the good side is against 
him on the had aide, and, on the bad side, the common un- 
derstanding between the factious of every flag and the rogues 
of every degree is natural. Add all this yermin to that 
which Marat seeks to crash out ; it is no longer by hundreds 
of thousands, hut by millions, exclaim Baudot, Jean Bon St. 
Andre, and Guffroy, that the guilty must be counted and 
heads laid low 1 And all these heads, Robespierre, according 
to his maxims, must strike off. He ia well aware of this ; 
hostile as his intellect may be to precise ideas, he, when 
alone in his closet, face to face with himself, sees clearly, aa 
clearly as Marat. Marat's chimera, on first spreading oat ita 
■wings, bore ita frenzied rider swiftly onward to the chaniel j 
house ; that of Robespierre, fluttering and hobbling along, 
reaches the goal in ita turn ; in its turn, it demands some- 
thing to feed on, and the rlietorician, the professor of prin- . 
ciples, begins to calculate the voracity of the monstrous 
brute on which he is mounted. Slower than the other, this 
one ia still more ravenous, for, with similar claws and 
teeth, it has a vaster appetite. At the end of three years 
Robespierre has overtaken Jlarat, at the extreme point 
reached by Marat at the outset, and the theorist adopts 
the policy, the aim, the means, the work, and almost 
the vocabulary of the maniac; armed dictatorship of the 
urban mob, systematic maddening of the subsidized popu- 
lace, war against the bourgeoisie, extermination of the rich, 
proscription of opposition writers, administrators, and depn- 
ties. 

Both monsters demand the same food; only, Robes- 
pierre adds " vicious men " to the ration of his monster, by 
way of extra and preferable game. Henceforth, he may in 
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yain abstain from action, take refuge in his rhetoric, stop his 
chaste ears, and raise his hypocritical eyes to heayen, he can 
not aYoid seeing or hearing under his immaculate feet the 
streaming gore, and the bones crashing in the open jaws of 
the insatiable monster which he has fashioned and on which 
he prances. Destructive instincts, long repressed by civiliza- 
tion, thus devoted to butchery, become aroused. His feline 
physiognomy, at first '^ that of a domestic cat, restless but 
mild, changes into the savage mien of the wild-cat, and next 
to the ferocious mien of the tiger. In the Constituent As- 
sembly he speaks with a whine, in the convention he froths 
at the mouth." The monotonous drone of a stiff sub-pro- 
fessor changes into the personal accent of furious passion ; 
he hisses and grinds his teeth ; sometimes, on a change of 
scene, he affects to shed tears. But his wildest outbursts 
are less alarming than his affected sensibility. The fester- 
ing grudges, corrosive envies, and bitter schemings which 
have accumulated in his breast are astonishing. The gall 
vessels arc full, and the extravasated gall overflows on the 
dead. He never tires of re-executing his guillotined adver- 
saries, the Girondists, Chaumette, Hebert, and especially 
Danton, probably because Danton was the active agent in 
the revolution of which he was simply the incapable peda- 
gogue ; he vents his posthumous hatred on this still warm 
corpse in artful insinuations and obvious misrepresentations. 
Thus, inwardly corroded by the venom it distills, his physical 
machine gets out of order, like that of Marat, but with other 
symptoms. When speaking in the tribune " his hands crisp 
with a sort of nervous contraction " ; sudden tremors agitate 
" his shoulders and neck, shaking him convulsively to and 
fro." " His bilious complexion becomes livid," his eyelids 
quiver under his spectacles, and how he looks ! " Ah," said 
a Montcujnard^ " you would have voted as we did on the 9th 
of Thermidor, had you seen his green eyeballs ! " " Phys- 
ically as well as morally," he becomes a second Marat, suffer- 
ing all the more because his delirium is not steady, and be- 
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cause his policy, being a moral one, forces him to cxtCii^ 
minate on a grander scale. 

But he is a discreet Marat, of a timid temix'ramont^ anx« 
ions, keeping his thoughts to himself, made fora^luxU* 
master or a pleader, but not for taking tlio lead or for gt>v* 
eming, always acting hesitatingly, and ambitious to be rather 
the Pope, than the dictator of the revolution. lie wxndd 
prefer to remain a political Grandison; ho keoi>s the mask 
on to the very last, not only to the public and to oUiors but 
to himself and in his inmost conscience. The mask, indoeili 
has adhered to his skin ; ho can no longer distinguisli one 
from the other ; never did impostor more carefully concoiU 
intentions and acts under sophisms, and persuade himsi^lt 
that the mask was his face, and that in telling a liis ho told 
the truth. 

When nature and history combine to produce a charactor 
they succeed better than even man^s imagination. Noithor 
Moliere in his " Tartuffe," nor Shakespouro in Ihh " lUchard 
III," dared bring on the stage a hypocrite believing hlnisolf 
sincere, and a Gain that regarded himself as an Abel. 



WILLIAM PITT THE YOUNGER. 

By JOHN EICHAED GREEN. 

[Son of the Earl of Chatham, bom 1750, diod 1806, and hanlly It^Mi 
distinguished than his father as a statesman and orator, llo bocaino 
prime minister at the age of twenty-five, and showed a genius on par- 
liamentary leader which has never been surpassed and rarely cr|ual(ul, 
retaining him in power in spite of his fceblencsH in the (X)n(luot of war 
and diplomacy. Ilis great talents found their most congenial flnld in 
the management of home affairs, being the prototype of Mr. Q\fu\nUm^ 
in this respect. It is the younger Pitt's glory that with nr) able man 
in his own party to support him, he held power so long unfthakon by tho 
incessant assaults of such men as Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Ijoni North. | 

When Parliament came together aft^jr the overthrow of 
the Coalition, the minister of twenty-fiye was master of 
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Krif^land an no miniMlirr liiul tHtim Intfora. Kvon lh» ktn^ 
yif:M<!<l i/> \m Kway, {lurtly Uirou^li ^ruiiiiKlo for the iritirfiffli 
h<} littfl won for him ovi;r iho Whi^M, {mrity from a itfrnw; of 
ihti moilnriw whifsh won mftnx to Kiriko him down, but Mtilt 
mori) from a ^rtuliml iWmiositty that this triumph which ho 
hail won ov<?r hiit iKilitictil rivulM \\m\ \miu won, rtot U9 th» 
profit of th<5 crown, hut of the nation at lur^c. The Whi|(N, 
it wttM true, wi;r(5 broken, uniHiffulur, and without a jHiliey, 
while the Toriim elunj( to the minister who huiI ^^mivi^I the 
kin^.** Hut it won the MUpfHirt of a new politi<!al (K>wer thai 
really K<ive hiM Mtrenf(th U) the younj( miniMU;r, 1*he Kudden 
riiw; of KngliMh ittduMtry won pUHhiiiK the manuftti;ttirer Ui 
the front; and all that the trailing nhmum love<l in (^'hat^ 
luim, hirt nobleneNN of temfxir, hiM eiinw:iouMniMN of fiower, 
hilt {MitriotiMm, hin Hym|Mithy with a widirr world than the 
world within the Parliament houMt, they Haw in bin mnu 
He ha<l little indetfd of the jKietie and imaginative Kide of 
Chatham*M ffeniuM, of Ium quick {Htrception of what wan junt 
and what mli^ |KiKMible, hitf far-ri*fU!hinj( conc^fptioriN of na* 
tional |Hilicy, bin outhxik into the future of the world* 

I'ittV. flowin^^ and f^onorouH conimonplaccH rari^ hollow 
li^jHJdc the brok'Tfi plirawrx which htill make biif fatbcr'n elo- 
quence a living tiling to Kn^liKhmcn. On the other hand, 
be po:{}*.cK}^cd Home fjUaliticH in whirli Ohatbam Vfim utti;rly 
wufilinp^. Ilirt t<!mjHr, thou^di naturally ardent and wmM- 
tivc, bud b<'cn Kchooh-d in a jiroud Hclf-command, IfiMhim- 
filicity arid iftttA Ui^.tc freed him from bi« fatber*« owlcnUi. 
tiofi and cxtrava^^mce, DifTiiJ^; and commonplac<; «ui biii 
«p<-<'clwH «<-cm, tbey vfi'Vi*. wlapted a« much by their very 
qii:iliti«rH of difTii^icnci^Kafid commonpbute luf by their lucidily 
afid ^^ood f.i'Ut^A'. to tlic intclli^<;ence of the middle cla^^M 
whom I'il.t f<-lt to be liiH red audience. In bin love of 
p«-;ie«', bin imfnenrt*; iridii«try, bi;< di«j>atch of bm^incMH, \x\n 
kkill in di'biite, bi« knowledp^c of finance, he recalled Sir 
l(ob<-rt, Walpole; fiiit be liiul virtues which Walpote never 
//o««e«Herl, and iu? m^s tr^.e. from W'alpole'« worMt dcfectn. 
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He iraa careless of personal gain. He was too proad to rule 
by corruption, Hia lofty self-eateem left no room for any 
jealousy of subordinates. He was generous in hia apprecia- 
tion of youthful merits ; and the " boys " he gathered round 
him, Huch as Canning and Lord Wellesley, rewarded his 
generosity by a devotion which death left untouched. With 
Walpole's cynical inaction Pitt had no sympathy whatever. 
His policy from the lirst was one of active reform, and he 
faced every one of the problems, financial, constitutional, 
religious, from which Walpole had shrunk. Above all, ho 
had none of Walpole's scorn of his fellow-men. The noblest 
feature in his mind was its wide humanity. 

His love for England was as deep and personal as his 
father's love, but of the sympathy with English passion aud 
English prejudice which had been at once his father's weak- 
ness and strength he had not a trace. When Fox taunted 
him with forgetting Chatham's jealousy of France and his 
faith that she was the natural foe of England, Pitt answered 
nobly that " to suppose any nation can be unalterably the 
enemy of anotlier is weak and cliildisli." Tlte temper of 
the time and the larger sympathy of man with man, which 
especially marks the eighteenth century as a turning-point 
in the history of the human race, was everywhere bringing 
to the front a new order of statesmen, such as Turgot and 
Joseph II, whose characteristics were a love of mankind 
and a belief that as the happiness of the individual can 
only be secured by the general happiness of the com- 
munity to which ho belongs, so tlie .welfare of individnal 
nations can only be secured by the general welfare of the 
world. Of these Pitt was one. But he rose high above 
the rest in the consummate knowledge, and the practical 
force which he brought to the realization of his aims. 

Pitt's strength lay in finance ; and he came forward at a 
time when the growth of English wealth made a knowledge 
of finance essential to a great minister. The progress of the 
nation was wonderful. Population more than doubled dur- 
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ovitfi p^n^tiUir tliHii tliut of {Ki|ftitiiUori« TIim Wttr hml fuMisii 
n iitifulmJ iriillionM Ut tho nutionul disbi, tmi Uio htinlmi wam 
Imrdly folL TImi Ionm of Ani<rrj<!i» only UutrnHmHl ihiMunu' 
uwr<ui with ihiit iunniiry; nnd iiKlimiry Im/I tHf^uii tlifit 
KHitti (tnrixjf whi<:h wiim in irmkif liritiiin ilio worknliop of 
tlio w<irld. Tlioiiprti Knprlaiifl filnnuly mUkkI in iiii} tWni mrik 
of (:orfimon;ial nUiUm ut tlii} m'^'JiMiioti of Hmrna III, hiT 
iniliiMiriiil lifo at homo wm irmiiily ii|(ri(;iilttimL 'V\w wtntU 
triulo hf^l ^rfuliifiily imUihlintio'l iUolf in Norfolk, iho V/vni 
HUUun of Yorkuhiro, and iho tumuiUm of tho mmiUwtmi; 
whilo i\ui uuiuuttwlum of r^oiUm wan nUtl aInioMi limiUf^i Ui 
Man<:h<mUir anri liolUm, and romainod mt tinini|Kiriant that 
in Lho mifhllo <if tho <ii|<htoonUi (jonUiry tho (txpoHof /i/iiUin 
/(<i«kIii lianlly roaisjio/l tho valtio of fifty ttioiixarMl a yi^ar, 
'rtioro waM tho winio nUfW an<l nUtmly iiro/(roNM In tho linori 
tra<h) of IMttmi and l)un<h)0 an<l tho Mllkn of Hi;itaHiohlM« 
Tho \triH'Mmm of tnaniiffiottiro woro t^Ki rudo Uf allow any 
larpro iruiroaHo of proflii/ition. It wiim only whoro a Mtroam 
p;uvo fon;o l^i turn a mill wh<;^l that tho W'y'fl-workor oonhl 
o^tahliHli IiIm fiu:\jtry; and ootU/n waM fiM yot Mjiun tiy hand 
in tho <;ottap;oK, tho ^* ^pimit^irw^* of tho family Mittinpr with 
thffir dlHUItM round tho woavor*M hand loom. Hut hiul tho 
imuuiHMMi i)t manufii/!tiiro hoon moro olYioifint, thoy won Id 
havo hf^tn rondor<;d lotohimt hy tho want of a ohoap and oaity 
mf'.anrt of trannjiort. Tho oldor main rotulM, whioh ha/1 
hutt^id fairly throiif^h tho middio aproM, hiul hrokon down in 
lat^r timoM h^rforo the K^^'^l'h of tralYio and tho inoroaito of 
wa//ofiM and riirriap;<^M. 

Tho now Vwu'M of inuUr lay ofUm alonpr moroooiintry lan^Jii 
whi^h \uu\ ut'.\i'T \}ti'U moro than \utrmA.riU'.kn» Mnohof tho 
wooh'O tnidn, thf^n'fon:, IomI U) hooarri^^d on hy moarmof lon({ 
train;) of \t\u'k honton; and in tho r;iMO of yot hoavior y(,i94n\H^ 
Miirh mt ooalf dJKtrihiition waM almoHt imf»ni/;tioafih% Mivoalon^ 
tho ^fvi'MU'.r riv<!r« or in di«triotrt iwvMmWtU'i frtttu tho rn^ti* A 
n^jwani, hopran wlif-u \.\ii^(M\y,\U('^'.rin(r (/oniim of Mrindloy Joinod 
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Manchester with ita port at Liverpool in 1767, by a canal 
which crossed the Irwell on a lofty aqtieduct ; tho sncceas of 
the experiment soon led to the universal introduction of 
^■ater-carriago, and Great Britain was traversed in every 
direction by three thousand miles of navigable canuls. At 
tho same time a new importance was given to the coal which 
lay beneath tho soil of England. The stores of iron which 
had lain side by side with it in the northern counties bad , 
Iain there nnworked through the scarcity of wood, which 
was looked upon aa the only fuel by which it could be 
Braelt«d. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century a process for 
smelting iron with coal turned out to he eflective ; and the 
whole aspect of the iron trade was at once revolutionized. 
Iron was to become the working material of the modem 
world; and it is its production of iron which more than all 
else has placed England at the head of industrial Europe. 
The value of coal as a means of producing mechanical forco 
was revealed in the discovery by whieh Watt in Kli.'i trans- 
formed the steam-engine from a more toy into the most 
wonderful instrument which liuman Industry has ever had 
at ita command. The invention came at a moment when 
the existing supply of manual labor could no longer cope 
with the demands of tho manufacturers. Three successive 
inventions in twelve years, that of the spinning- jenny in 
1~C4 by the weaver Ilargrcaves, of the spinning-machine in 
1768 by the barber Arkwright, of the " mule " by the weaver 
Crompton in 1770, were followed by the discovery of the 
power-loom. But these would have been comparatively use- 
less had it not been for the revelation of a new and inex- 
haustible labor-force in the steam-engine. It was the com- 
bination of such a force with such means of applying it that 
enabled Britain during the terrible years of her struggle 
with France and Napoleon to all but monopolize the woolen 
and cotton trades, and raised her into the greatest manu- 
facturing country tliat the world had seen. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPAETE. 

By LOUIS ADOLPHE THIEKS. 

[Emperor of France, bom in Corsica 1769, died a prisoner on tho 
island of St. Uelena in 1821. Educated at the military schools of 
Brienne and Paris, Napoleon became a sous-lieutenant of artillery at 
the ago of sixteen. He had become a captain when the revolution 
reached its height in the Reign of Terror. Though never an actor in 
the horrors of Jacobin rule, he was supposed to have been a warm 
friend of Robespierre. After the fall of the terrorists Napoleon took 
the side of the convention, and at the head of its troops dispersed the 
infuriated mob of Montagnards with the famous *' whiff of grape- 
shot " which blew up the last remains of the party of 1793. After his 
marriage with Josephine Beauhamais, the young soldier was appointed 
to the command of the army of Italy. In two years Napoleon, in a 
scries of splendid battles, annihilated four Austrian armies, liberated 
Italy, and forced Austria to a humiliating peace. After the failure of 
the Egyptian expedition Napoleon returned to France, and by the 
coup d^itat of December, 1799, attained supreme power as first consuL 
The second Italian campaign of 1800 was no less brilliant than tho 
first, culminating in the battle of Marengo. In 1802 Napoleon was 
made life-consul, " the swelling prologue of tho imperial theme," for 
nine months later he assumed the title of emperor, and was crowned 
by Pope Pius VII at Notre Dame. The year 1812 was the beginning 
of the disasters which finally dethroned him. The terrible Russian 
campaign, and the utter defeat of his arms in Spain by Lord Welles- 
ley, afterward Duke of Wellington, marked a change in the clock 
of destiny. The great European coalition of 1818 brought overwhelm- 
ing forces against him, resulting in the great battle of Dresden, lasting 
three days — October 16th, 17th, and 18th — ^which broke the French 
power. The allies entered Paris, March 81, 1814, and Napoleon abdi- 
cated on April 11th. His exile in Elba lasted less than ten months, 
and on his return to France two hundred thousand men rallied to him 
at his call. The battle of Waterloo, fought on June 15, 1816, ended 
in his overwhelming defeat at the hands of the Duke of Wellington, 
assisted by Marshal BlUcher. Napoleon's second abdication was fol- 
lowed by his surrender to the English, and his exile to St. Helena for 
the rest of his life.] 

Napoleon was endowed by nature with a clear, pene- 
trating, vast, comprehensive, and peculiarly active mind, 
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nor had ho loss docision of charactor than cleamoss of intol- 
loct IIo always soizod at once tho decisive argument, in 
battlo tho most efloctivo movemont. To conceiyo, resolve, 
and perform were with him but one indivisible act, so won- 
derful was his nipidity, that not a moment was spent in 
reflection between perception and action. Any obstacle 
presented to such a mind by a trifling objection, by indolence, 
weakness, or disafloction, served but to cause his anger to 
spring forth and cover you with its foam. Had he chosen 
some civil profession where success can only be attained by 
persuading men and winning them over, he might have 
endeavored to subdue or moderate his fiery temperament, 
but flung into the career of arms, and endowed with the 
sovereign faculty of seeing the surest means of conquest at 
a glance, he became at one bound the ruler of Italy, at a 
second the master of the French Republic, at a third the 
sovereign of Europe. 

What wonder that a nature formed so impetuous by God 
should become more so from success ; what wonder if he 
wore abrui)t, violent, domineering, and unbending in his 
resolutions I If apart from tho battle-field he exercised that 
tact so necessary in civil business, it was in the council of 
state, thougli even there ho decided questions with a sagacity 
and clearness of judgment tliat astonished and subdued his 
hearers, except on some few occasions when he was misled 
for a moment by passion or want of sufficient knowledge of 
the subject under discussion. IJoth nature and circum- 
stances combined to make him the most despotic and im- 
petuous of men. 

In contemplating liis career, it docs not appear that this 
fiery, despotic nature revealed itself at once or altogether. 
In his youtli lie was lean, taciturn, and even sad — sad from 
concentrated ambition tliat feeds upon itself until it finds 
an outlet and attains tlie o})ject of its desires. As a young 
man lie was sometimes rude, morose, until becoming the 
object ot universal admiration he became more open, calm. 
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and communicative — lo«t the meagenif'ss timt made his 
countenance so expressive, and, a.s one iiuiy say, unfoUk\l 
himself. Consul for life, emperor, conqueror at Man^ngo 
and Austerlitz, still exercising some little restraint on him- 
self, he seemed to have reached the apogee of his monil ex- 
istence; and his figure, then moderately stout, was radiant 
with regular and manly beauty. Kut soon, when nations 
submitted and sovereigns bowed before liiin, he was no 
longer restrained by resiKJct for man or (^vcai for natun\ 
Ho dared, attempted all things ; spoke without n'stniint ; 
was gay, familiar, and often intemperate} in 1aiigU!i>;o. 11 is 
moral and physical nature bffr-ame mon? (ic'velopeil, nor did 
his extreme stoutness dimini:>h his Olympian beauty; his 
fuller countenance still preserved the eagle glance; and 
when descending from his accu.stonuMl licighi from whioh 
ho excited admiration, ffrar, and liatn^d, lie lH*(*aine merry, 
familiar, and almost vulgar, he could resume his dignity in 
a moment, for he was able to drfscend without denu^aning 
himself. And when at length, in advancing life, he is su])- 
posed to be less active or \i:M daring, because of his increas- 
ing embonpoint^ or because Forturu; had ceased to smile on 
him, he bounds more imjKjtuously than ever on his charger, 
and shows that for his ardent mind matter is no burden, 
misfortune no restraint. 

Such were the successive developments of this extraordi- 
nary nature. It is not easy to estimate Napoleon's moral 
qualities, for it is rather diflicult to discover goodness in a 
soldier who was continually strewing the earth with dead, 
or friendship in a man who never knew an equal, or probity 
in a potentate in whose power were the riches of the uni- 
yerse. Still, though an exception to all ordinary rules, wo 
may occasionally catch some traits of the moral physiog- 
nomy of this extraordinary man. 

In all things promptness was his distinctive character- 
istic. He would become angry, but would recover his calm- 
ness with wonderful facility, almost ashamed of his excite- 
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In everything connected with finance he was almost 
ayaricious, disputing even about a centime, while he would 
give millions to his friends, servants, or the poor. Having 
discovered that a distinguished savant who had accom- 
panied him to Egypt was in embarrassed circumstances, he 
sent him a large sum, blaming him at the same time for not 
having told him of his position. In 1813, having expended 
all his ready money, and learning that a lady of high birth, 
who had once been very rich, was in want of the neces- 
saries of life, ho immediately appointed her a pension of 
twenty-four thousand francs, as much as fifty thousand at 
the present time, and being told that she was eighty-four 
years of age, " Poor woman," ho said, " let her be paid four 
years in advance." These, we must repeat, are no indica- 
tions of want of kindness of disposition. 

Having but little time to devote to private friendships, 
removed from them by his superiority to other men, but 
still, under the influence of time and habit, he did become 
attached to some, so strongly attached as to be indulgent 
even to weakness to tliose he loved. This was the case with 
regard to his relatives, whoso pretensions often provoked his 
anger ; yet, seeing them annoyed, ho relented, and to gratify 
them, often did what he knew to be unwise. Although the 
admiration he had felt for the Empress Josephine passed 
away with time, and though she had, by many thoughtless 
acts, lowered herself in^the esteem he always entertained for 
her, he had for her, even after his divorce, the most profound 
affection. He wept for Duroc, but in secret, as though it 
were a weakness. 

As to his probity, wo know not by what standard to esti- 
mate such a quality in a man who from the very commence- 
ment of his public career had immense riches at his com- 
mand. When ho became commander-in-chief of the army 
in Italy and was master of all the wealth of the country, he 
first supplied his army abundantly, and then sent assistance 
to the army on the Rhine, reserving nothing for himself, or 
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at most only a sum Buillcicnt to purohoso a small houso, Buo 
do la Victoiro, a purchaso for which ono year's pay would 
have suitlcod ; and had bo died in Egypt, his widow would 
havo boon loft destitute. Was this the result of pride, dis- 
dain of vulgar enjoyments, or honesty? Perha]>B there was 
a little of ail in this forbearance, which was not unexampled 
among our generals, though certainly as rare then as it has 
ever been. Ilepunislied dishonesty with extreme severity, 
which might be attributed to his love of order; but, what 
was still better, and seemed to indicate that he possessed the 
quality of honesty himself, was the positive affection he 
showed for honest people, carried so far as to take keen 
pleasure in tlieir society. 

Htill tliis man, whom Ood had made so groat and so 
good, woH not a virtuous man, for virtue consists in a fixed 
idea of duty, to wliich all our inclinations, all our dosires, 
moral and ]>IiyHical, must be subjected, and which could not 
be the case with one wlio, of all that ever lived, put least 
nmiraint upon \m paHHiouH. Jiut if wholly deflcient in what 
Ih abHtra(;ily uiuhirHlood as virtue, lie possessed certain 
H])(?(ual virtiuiH, partidiilarly tluwo of u warrior and states- 
iiian. lie waH ieniperaie, not prone to sensual gratifications, 
and, if not exa(;lly (;liaHto ho was not a libertine, never, ex- 
(;(ipt on <)v.v.{\m)n\^ of ccToniony, roniainod more than a few 
niinuloH at table; lie Hlo2)t on a hard bod though his con- 
Htituiion waH rath(ir w(Mik than strong, bore, without even 
p()r(;(;iving it, an amount of fatigue that would havo ex- 
liauHt(;(l the niont vigorouH Holdiors ; and was capable of pro- 
digious ox(^rtion when mentally occupied with somo great 
undcjrtaking 

Ho (lid inoro than bravo danger, ho seemed unconscious 
of itH oxiHt(;n(!(^, and was over to })o found wherever he was 
n(^(5(lc;d to H(H5, (lir(H!t, or comnumd. Hu(jh was his character 
art a Hol(li(ir; aH a gciunral lio was not inferior. 

Never had tlio carets of a vast military command been 
bonio with moro cooIuuhh^ vi^or^ or presence of mind. If 
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lie wcro occasionally oxcitod or angry, the officers who knew 
him best said that lUl wns goiiir; on ive2l. When the danger 
bocamo sorious, h& was citlni, mild, cncuuniging, not wishing 
to odd the excitoment attondant on his dispUiasure to that 
which naturally arose from the circumstances ; he remained 
perfectly calm, a power acquired by the Iiabit of restraining 
his emotions in great emergencies, and, calculating the ex- 
tent of the danger, turning it aside, and thus triumphing 
over fortune. Formed for great omergenciea and familiar- 
ized by habit to every species of peril, he atood by, in 1814, 
a ealm spectator of the auieidal destruction of his own power, 
K destruction achieved by his ambition ; and still lie hoped 
when all around despaired, because he perceived resources 
nndivined by anybody else, and under all vicissitudes, soar- 
ing on the wings of genius above the shock of circumstanoea, 
and with the resignation of a self-judged mind he accepted 
the deserved punishment of his faults. 

Such, in our opinion, was this man, so Gtrnnge, so self- 
contradicting, fio many-sided. If luiiong Ibo prinripal traits 
of his character tliero ia one more prominent than the rest, 
it is a species of moral intemperance. A prodigy of genius 
and passion, flung into tlio chaos of a revolution, his nature 
unfolds and develops itself therein. lie masters that wild 
confusion, replaces it by his own prosonce, and displays tho 
energy, audacity, and ficklcncsa of that which he replaced. 
Succeeding to men who stopped at nothing, either in virtue 
or crime, in heroism or cniclty, surrounded by men who 
laid no restraints on their passions, he laid none on his; 
tliey wished to convert tlie world into a universid republic, 
lie would have it an equally boundless monarchy ; they 
turned overylhing into chaos, lie formed an almost tyran- 
nical unity ; they disorguiii/cd everything, ho re-established 
order ; they doflcd sovereigns, ho dethroned them ; they 
elanghterod men on the scaiTolil, lie on tho battlo-lteld, 
where blood was siirouded in glory, IIo immolated moro 
human beings than did any Asiatic conqueror, and within 
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Uh) nurrow prcidncin of KurfiiK5, |mk>p1(m1 with oppoffing nn- 
iioitH, lie conqucfn^l u groutcr Hpacxs of territory tliun Tam- 
erluno or (iiiit^hiM Khati amid tlu? (lcm;rt« of AKia. 

It waM r4!ricrvc;<l for the Freiteli revolution, destined ir> 
change the aii{M*f;t of KuroiNian iKK;iety, to pr(j<luce a man 
who would fix the attention of the worhl vm jKiwerfuUy m 
()harlenia;;ne, (Jutwir, llannilial, and Ah;xander. lie j>o«- 
m;KM!d every qualification that could Mtrike, attract, and fix 
the atUfntion of mankind, whether we connider the great* 
neHM of the iMirt he waM deKtined to {Kjrform, the vaMtiieiw of 
the |Kilitieal (^invulmonM he auined, the Hplendor, extent, and 
profundity of hin geniuH, or IiIh majeMtic gravity of thought. 
'riiiH Mon of a ('ontifian gentleman, who received the gratul- 
touM niililiiry education that ancient royalty iHsittowed on the 
KouH of the poi;r nr)hility, ha<l m'arcely left Hchool when in a 
Htingiiinary tumult he ohtainetl the rank of commander-iu- 
chitrf, then left the PariHian army for that of Italy, cx>n- 
quered that country in a month, MUCM^eHHively destroyed all 
the fonurH of the Kuroprtun coalition, wrcMUtd from them the 
pcfMM' of (!iinipo-Forniio, and then becoming too formidable 
to Kiund iKtHJde the ^^ovenini(;nt of the republic, he went U) 
K<*(rk a new <l(!Ktiny in tho KuHt, piMHcd through the Kngliwh 
f1e(;t witli five liundnMl KhipH, conquenul Egypt at a Mtride, 
th(?n thought of following Alexandi^r^H footnUipH in the con- 
qncHt of India. Hut Kuddt^nly recall(;d to the WcHt by the 
rcfK^wal of the Muropean war, aftitr having atU!mpt<;d to 
iniituie Al(?xund<!r, lie irriital/4;d and equah;d ilannibal in 
ci'oHMJng tJMi AlpH, iigairi ovcrpowc^nrd tlie coalition, and (j^mi- 
pi^lliMJ it to m'.i'v.\)\, the pcar.e of Lnnevilh;, and at thirty 
yiMirH r>r u^^n Mum kom of a poor OorKican nobleman hml 
uin-udy run throii^di a rnoHt extrar>r(linary carecjr. 

Mcronie pjK'Kic. for a wliihs ho i)y liiH lawH laid the haHiM 

of niofjcrn Hocit^ty ; but n^^ain yit^lding to the imfjulHCM of 

hiH n^Kth^KH g(;niiiH, lie once more atlackiid EurofHs, van- 

qiiiHJied her in liinM) battlcH - AuHi<Tlitz, di^na, and Friedland 

Hdi M]) and tlintw down kingdoniK, ])laced the crown of 
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Cbarlemagno on hU bead ; and wbeu kingH came to oScr 
I him their daughters, chose the deanenrlant of tlio Cieaars, 
who presented biiii with a son tliat Boomed destinod to wear 
tho nioat brilliant ci-owu in the miiveree. He advanced 
from Cadiz to Mobcow, where !io waa subjected to tho 
greatest catostropbo on record, rose again, but wiib again 
defeated, and eonfinDd in a Hmall ieland, from which' he 
emerged with a few bundred faithful fioldiors, recovered tho 
crown of France in twenty days, straggled ugain againtit 
exasperated Europe, sunk for the lost time at Waterloo, and 
having sustained greater wurs than those of tbe Homan 
Empiro, wont — ho, the ohild of a Mediterranean IbIo — to dio 
on au island in tiio oeean, bound like I*romothona by tho 
fear and hatred of kings to a rock. 

This son of a poor Corsicau nobleman \\M indiwd played 
in tbe world the parts of Alexander, Hannibal, Oiubot, and 
Charlemagne ! He jiogseased as much genius ns tbe greatest 
among them ; acquired as much fume lu the most cele- | 
brated, and unfortunately shed more blood tliim any of 
them. In a moral point of view, lie is inferior to the 
bust of tlicHO great men but Kuperior to the worst. His 
ambition was not na futile ns that of Alexander, nor as 
depraved ns that of CiVKai-, but it was not as respectable aa 
Hannibara, who ,siu^ririix«l liiinself to save his country tbe 
misfortune of being ronijuered. His ambition was that 
usual with co»([ueroi-H who seek to rule after having ag- 
grandized their native laud, Ktill he loved France and 
cherished her glory an dearly us his own. 

As a ruh'r he nought what Wits right, but sought it 08 a 
despot, nor did Im purnuo it with tbe oousistency or religious 
perseverance of (Miiirlemiigne, In variety of talents he was 
inferior to (.ia'niir, who, lieinff compelled to win over his 
fellow-citiKenn before riilin;; them, bad to learn how to per- 
suade iis well jw bow to light, and could speak, write, and 
act with a certiiin Bini[)le nuijesty. Napoleon, on the other 
hand, liaving oequireil power by waifare, had no need of 
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oratory, nor poMibly, though ondowod with natural elo- 
quonco, could ho ovor have uoquircHl it, Binco ho nover would 
havo tiikoii tho trouhlo of {mtiontly analyzing hifl thought in 
proHonoo of a doIil>orativo aitMombly. Ho could write 08 ho 
thought, with force and dignity, but ho woh Homotimos a 
littk) doiJamatory like hiH mother, the iiVonch revolution ; 
he arguixl with more force than (Jawar, but could not nar- 
rtite with IiIh extreme Himplicity or oxquitiito toHto. He was 
inferior to the lloinaii dicitator in the variety of his talents, 
but MU|M)rior iw a general, both by his peculiar military 
genius and by the daring profundity and inexhaustible 
fertility of his plans, in which ho had but one oqual or 
su|N)rior (which we can not decide) — Hannibal; for ho was 
as daring, as prudent, im subtle, as inventive, as terrible, and 
as obstinate iM the (Carthaginian general, with ono advantage 
of living at a later period. Hucoeeding to Hannibal, Cnsar, 
tho Niissiius, (iustiivus Adolphus, Cond6, Turonne, and 
FrcNlerick, he brought military art to its ultimato perfec- 
tion. Ood alone can estimate the respective merits of su(*>h 
men ; all we vixw do is to sketch some prominent traits of 
their wonderful cluinicters. 



DIIKK OF WKTJJNGTON. 

Uy AUCIinULI) ALIKON. 

jArllmr Wollo.sloy, Dukn of \V(«lllij|(lon, tlilrcl Hon of tho TJarl of 
Mornln^'toit, born \H\\), ditMl XHh'i. I*roviotiH to (iikiiif; coniinniul of 
tlin HrlllNh nrujlos in Spiiiii npiluMi llio Kn«nch. Sir Arthur WolloHlny 
hud luliIovtMl ^^rnit. (liHtinctioM luxl thn rank of nwijor-f^onorol in ImUru 
Shortly iiftor his uppoliitiiuMit. (o tho SpaiilNli coiiiiimiKl iu( lioutonnnt- 
K<MirrtiI in INCH, ho ynxn riii.scMl to tho pi^oru^o iih VJHcount Wolliiiffton ; 
uiid hJN hrilliunt. Nurot^Ns iipiinHl Ndpoh^on'H nl(>^<t oniinont nmfHhuU 
htiinipiMl him m oni« of tho first. Holdiorn of tho iip\ In 1H15 Wollinff- 
ton wtiH pliiood lit tho houd of tho Kn^^Iinh forooM and thoiriillloH, to 
moot NiipohM>n In that hint oonvulHlvo ntruKKl" whiuh ended with tho 
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battle of Waterloo. Made field-marshal and duke for his emineDt serv- 
ices, Wellington afterward signalized his capacity for civil adminis- 
tration as little inferior to his military skill, and as premier displayed 
the most wise and liberal statesmanship.] 

The name of no commander in the long array of Britisli 
greatness will occupy so large a space in the annals of the 
world as that of Wellington ; and yet there are few whose 
public characters possess, with so many excellences, so sim- 
ple and unblemished a complexion. It is to the purity and 
elevation of his principles in every public situation that 
this enviable distinction is to be ascribed. Intrusted early 
in life with high command, and subjected from the first to 
serious responsibility, he possessed that singleness of heart 
and integrity of purpose which, even more than talent or 
audacity, are the foundations of true and moral courage, 
and the only pure path to public greatness ; a sense of duty, 
a feeling of honor, a generous patriotism, a forgetfulness of 
self, constituted the spring of M his actions. 

He was ambitious, but it was to serve his king and coun- 
try only ; fearless, because his whole heart was wound up in 
these noble objects ; disinterested, because the enriching of 
himself or his family never for a moment crossed his mind ; 
insensible to private fame when it interfered with public 
duty, indifferent to popular obloquy when it arose from rec- 
titude of conduct. Like the Eoman patriot, he wished 
rather to be than appear deserving. "Esse quam bonus 
malebat, ita quo minus gloriam petebat eo magis adseque- 
batur." Greatness was forced upon him, both in military 
and political life, rather because he was felt to be worthiest, 
than because he desired to be the first ; he was the architect 
of his own fortune, but he became so almost unconsciously, 
while solely engrossed in constructing that of his country. 
He has left undone many things, as a soldier, which might 
have added to his fame, and done many things, as a states- 
man, which were fatal to his power ; but he omitted the first 
19 
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iHTaufio thoy would havo ondangonHl his country, and oom- 
luitiod tho Hoeond Imk^uubo he felt them to bo esBontiul to iti 
Biilvaiiou. 

It iri tho honor of Kn^land, and of human natnro, that 
HU(*h a num Hhould have riHcm at Huoh a timo to the nilo 
of lu^r arinioH and \wr (M)un(*ilH ; but ho oxporionuod with 
TlioiniHiocloM and Scipio Africanua tho mutable tenure of 
])oimlar applauHo aiul the base ingratitude of thoso whom 
lu^ had Hiivod. Having triumphed over the arms of tho 
thn»ati»!U'd tyrant, ho waa equally immovable in the prcH- 
(Mh;o of tlu) iiiHane citizouH ; and it ia hanl to say whether 
luH grcatiu'HH appeared nu)8t when he Htruok down tho con- 
({uiTor of Kuropo on the Held of Waterloo, or was liimsolf 
with ditllculty remMuul from death <m its anniversary, eight- 
0(Mi ynirH afU^rwurd, in tlie streets of liondon. 

A constant ro(*()ll(H*tion of these (ureumstancos, and of 
the pe(uiliar and very ditlUndt task whi(di was committed to 
hiri charge, is iuH*eHHury in forming a correct estimate of the 
I)nke of Wdliugloii'H military ac^hievements. The brilliancy 
of Ills (Miiirse in well known ; an unbroken series of trium])hs 
from Viinit»ro to Tonlonse ; the entire expulsion of tlu) 
French from tlu* Peninsula; the planting of the British 
standard in tlu^ heart of Kruntu^ ; the successive defeat of 
tlioHt^ vet(»ran marshals who had so long coiupu^red in every 
conntryof Mnrope; the overthrow of Waterloo; the hurling 
of Napohuin from his thrones and the tcrmimition, in one 
day, ol* th(^ military empiric founded on twenty years of (son- 
(juest. Hut thest^ results, great and imperishable as they are, 
convey no adcfpiati) idea, (hither of the ditlUnilties with which 
Wi^llington had to cont.end, or of the merit due to his tran- 
sc(»n(lent (»xertions. With an army seldom superior in num- 
ber to a single^ corps of tlu^ b'rtMich marshals; with troops 
dispiritiMJ hy recent disastcTs, and wholly unaided by pra(s 
tical cxperiiMicis without any compulsory law to recruit his 
ranks, or any strong national passion for war to supply its 
wants, lh< was cii11(mI on to combat successively vast armies, 
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composed, in great part, of veteran soldiers, perpetually filled 
by the terrible powers of the conscription, headed by the 
cbiefiB who, risen from the ranks, and practically acquainted 
with the duties of war in all its grades, had fought their way 
from the grenadier's musket to the marshal's baton, and 
were f oUowed by men who, trained in the same school, were 
animated by the same ambition. 

Still more, he was the general of a nation in which the 
cbiyalrous and mercantile qualities are strongly blended to- 
gether ; which, justly proud of its historic glory, is unrea- 
•onably jealous of its military expenditure ; which covetous 
beyond measure of warlike renown, is ruinously impatient 
of pacific preparation ; which starves its establishment when 
danger is over, and yet frets at defeat when its terrors are 
present; which dreams, in war, of Cressy and Agincourt, 
and ruminates, in peace, on economic reduction. 

He combated at the head of an alliance formed of hete- 
, rogeneous states, composed of discofdant materials, in which 
ancient animosities and religious divisions were imperfectly 
suppressed by recent fervor or present danger; in which 
corruption often paralyzed the arm of patriotism, and jeal- 
ousy withheld the resources of power. He acted under the 
direction of a ministry which, albeit zealous and active, was 
alike inexperienced in hostility and unskilled in combina- 
tions ; in presence of an opposition which, powerful in elo- 
quence, supported by faction, was prejudiced against the 
war, and indefatigable to arrest it ; for the interests of a peo- 
ple, who, although ardent in the cause and enthusiastic in 
its support, were impatient of disaster and prone to depres- 
sion, and whose military resources, how great soever, were 
dissipated in the protection of a colonial empire which en- 
circled the earth. 

Nothing but the most consummate prudence, as well as 
ability in conduct, could with such means have achieved 
victory over such an enemy, and the character of Welling- 
ton was singularly fitted for the task. Capable, when the 
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tfff %ji,ttii r''/|iiir'-') fit fipii'trf.iirdf y w>m AT'ifflrrl, rif fhn tufi*l 
flikftfii/ f-rif'-r|iri>!'-4, )ir wiw v'f f >»iifioit4 >»r»r) w»ry in hi« i/r/ni 
rriil "iii/lit/ f , |ir'i'li(/>il of Ki4 ri\vn U^Kir, rr-j/i»rf)U*«« rif Km 
/iwn |i«r-:'iri. hr w»m avtiri' ioim riiily tit fhr* M/ki') r»f hi^ «/<! 
f|if-r4 r'.rifl/fvirf-'l liv Niifiirr^ with an iiirl/irniftaMr a'«ul, a 
r fin':hf 'iti'in fif Wiii, hf |»/ftf^'«</-«l fh»it. f''n»i/ifv r*f iinriKf^^r 
iin'l Mi'lr-fiih/iiM/ fi'tivif/ whi'K 14 f'^rr tu-t t-^stir y f/« j/rcaf. 
11' liif-vnnr nl>: , |iriirlrfif m r/iiin/ il, eti{/ii/ iriiia in 'lr«i(/n, Li- 
Wii>: V'' )'r«ini|il f»hf| '!'■« irlr'l in iufion. Nn |/rnr-it&l f-\p(-r 
it'/fi\itt\ Witi |if fiKiilfln fliin(/r-r< «,f nfi i'nU*r|iri«'^ rriorr* lani 
Mill-!)/ hr ffiin unrlrr hik inpr il, hnnr |i«i«<f'Q>;:i-«l in » liiprKr-r 
*I» JM"' III'' r ii;/|r. i", r, t))i- ai Iti tit fifrrl, lir* racm y |/» ' in r y if. 
Ilil/f r /rr nl f/in 

li/ Dii: .:ir>ifiv ii|i|il|r lihiffl «if M»«'3<* rnr<- r||iiililir'3 he »ii4 
f liiiMi 'I hi fiii.w Dm |Sfifi.'h iiiilitiiry tniiit ffofn lan iinMrrifMiy 
k),\U: tit (I'jiii .!.:irin hi III) fiiijiiirialli'liifl pih h of priory; hi 
MlirMii'', III |iif.!rnf (• <if Mil' «'n«<friV, not. nnly Iha R«fl«lirr« in 
Mir- fi'-l'l, Ifiit. hi'! ifihf*'. in Mir ti\)9\ut'\.\ In eilrnffv hy ii%nirl 
im;^ fli-ii:|fr, Mi«- i liini«tf itf hii! Mi'-ifiM'ii ; \n chi'iiprMir-n, hy 
|ii«i;m« .■..:i VI. i-.iH « • .r.!, Mii- firi i ii'hfir y of Iii4 ffl'-n'!-;. hf liiipr 
iiif nl, hy Mif ( 'hihiliofi of lii! m-.'.iiII:*, Mh^ fficipry of Mm* prriv 
«-inni'iil., lo loii.-f-^ hy ih i ih: «if p^loi y, Mi'« cnMiii'tlii^in 'if Mi*-: 
jii «ij»|i- 

iMilirnlly {■• i/iii/< Milt o)f|iOf liiiiil 7 of vi« lory, h(i irlnrli 
oii.-ly iivoi'h'l Mn I hull' '•: of 'hfiiil , iiwiiii' Miiil. ii Rinprh: 
<h-ii 'I' r '.voiild III. oil' '- f fi<hinp;i-i hi>^. |>f o«|ii*i'tc!, fhrnoiirfip^n 
III' I oiifili yiiM n, nni| Rliffif/Mifii hi>i ojijioni-nlRt hf^ WiiR ' on 
li III to f'fM/oi iiiMuy o|i|ioi hiiiili'-n of I'liMiinf/ fii.fni\ iin>l 
pIiIIi niiiny ih .im ••. lo f'liii']' <il. f/hii y ; niitp[)iitninioiif:ly «'h«' 1: 
iiiir I hi. ii.|iii (ih'fti-'. of ;m Hint*., Im liurli-<l foi iill.iniiil.it Riiii-ii'i; 
iiiIIhi lo |M i.'f VI Mini ' in u wi;*(', Ihim iiiiihi< il.y in a ihiiinp^ 

ffiiii.:i 111. I hilit (ii|i I i I i|i i| *\\\\\U\t ri « niH I i-'^TRI V<^ i'ltni|rlllf/n>'r, 

wiih iL I iini|Mitnl I vi ly im onttiihiiihh^ iiiiny^in niiiinliifninf/ 
hi>i fMoiiii'l iijoiiiii'l. Mil vn>-^l mimI Vfli-iun fofi-isi of Niijioli'iiH) 
in fhriiiliiif/ cm > ii'.'i Vi ly nil hitt nMiinhiilR, Imniinf/ f3iii'ri'r:n 
'i}fi\y III) hiM ' nil i)iiii:iw<, mill llnully loiniiiif/ Aiirh M\ iMil.liu 
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siastiQ spirit in the Britisli Empire as enabled its Govern- 
ment to pat forth its immense reaoni'ees on a scale worthy 
of its present greatness and ancient renown, and terminate 
a contest of twenty yeais by planting the English standard 
on the walls of Paris. 
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I 'ill.. Cl/ifh. >. '. ■.'» 

' I lii> |.'ii(liir r il'iri. fif flm iiri-cf-iil wnrU ii flml l( !■ rfiiiiiflrit nn (fnllrnlr 

-'■<ir' I I li mil Ik ■■■it-ili iI In fiill iv Mm- I'lidn-r nf llialiiry III |iiil'trivlli|/ llir- 

h- i-ii •III •iii'l Mm -Kiiflff I 'if Miii ll<ti''ii>wi III llii-|r Hrst wur Tur tiulr)ifiii|pii' >■, 
ri >r III il- hill Hill/ ill'. I li>ii 'I' li-i of Mi-ii I'li'-rli lo foiiii my )iifl||(iiinitt bkrt^nlf 
1 1 Mil. I iiikI* III. h i t |i fi ii.i ' !•: t Inn I fnun I'trfntf 

i;fif;i:rr f.x 'iiir. 'ii.tikm or iio.yii:!!* An Arrrmnt of 

tlir. (,iri- f 11 :lriii|.i iini] Hiiliil : iif Mil- (iii-fk« (luiiiit/ LImi lloiiirrlr 

I'llM.rl I'.y r T 'llMAV^NI-l Ir.liHi rii.Mi, fil.Mi, 

' III fill' |iri tMliiiM'Mi Iff III'- |iir'.'ii|il viiliiiiiii I Imvn f iiliH' I'MiLlfillahr MMtflllir-ft 
ri»>ti ly '''■" r '/ li<">h >)r«<'*lr , f ii Mnuii, I' i i-ih li m VM\t\\A\\ wrlM'MMifi llnlfK-r. IliiL 
Miy I'f It'll If 111 III I Hii'l |Mi|i|i> lin>i lii.iiii lliiMii'i liliiivfill." h'nun Ihr t*i'ffttr4. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By William E. H. Lkcky, author of "History of 
the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe," etc 
Vols. I to YI. Large 12mo. Cloth, $2.25 each; half calf, $4.60 
each. 

" On erery ^roand which shonld render a history of eijjfhteenth-centnry Eng- 
land precioas to thinking men, Mr. Lecky^e work may be commended. Tbe 
materials accumulated in these volumes attest an industry more ptrenuous and 
comprehensive than that exhibited by Froude or by Macaulay. But it is his 
supreme merit that he leaves on the reader's mind a conviction that be not only 
possesBes the acuteness which can discern tbe truth, but the unflinching purpoi-e 
of truth-telling."— iVew For* iS^n. 

** Lecky has not chosen to deal with events in chronological order, nor does 
he present the details of pergonal, party, or military afifl&irs. Tbe work is rather 
an attempt ' to disengage fTom the great mass of facts those which relate to the 
permanent forces of tbe nation, or which indicate some of the more enduring 
features of national life.* The anthor^s manner has led him to treat of the power 
of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy; of the history of political ideas ; of 
manners and of beliefs, as well as of the increasing power of Parliament and of 
the press.''— 2>r. C. K. Adams's Manual of Historical Literature, 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. By Will- 

lAM E. H. Lecky. 2 vols. Small 8vo. Cloth, $4.00; half calf, 
extra, $8.00. 

*'The author defines his purpose as an attempt to trace that spirit which 
* leads men on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates of 
reason and of conscience, and, as a necessary consequence, to restrict its influ- 
ence upon life'— which predisposes men, in bititory, to attribute all kinds of 
phenomena to nataral rather than miraculous causes ; in theoloery, to esteem 
succeeding systems the expressions of the wants and aspirations of that religious 
sentiment which is planteid in all men ; and. in ethics, to regard as duties only 
those which conscience reveals to be such."— Z?r. C. K. Adamses Manual 4r 
Historical LitercUure. 

THE LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND: 
SWIFT, FLOOD, GRATTAN, 0>CONNELL. By Will- 
lAM E. H. Leckt. 12mo. Cloth, $1.76. 

^* A writer of Lecky^s mind, with his rich imagination, his fine ability to ap- 
preciate imagination in others, and his disposition to be himself an orator iipon 
the written page, could hardly have found a period in British history more har- 
monious with his literary style than that which witnessed the rise, the ripening, 
and the fall of the four men whose impress npon the development of the 
national spirit of Ireland was not limited by tbe local questions whose discussion 
constituted their fame.'"— New York Evening Post. 

HISTORY OF HENRY THE FIFTH : KING OF ENGLAND, 
LORD OF IRELAND, AND HEIR OF FRANCE. By George M, 
TowLE. Svo. Cloth, $2.60. 



New York : D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 6 Bond Street. 
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Sno rtvtMed etlititm of Hanero/Tt HiMlory of ths UniUd 8UUrg, 

IflNTORY OV TlIK UlflTKU NTATEN, from the Dluwfery 
itt thu (/uiitfiumt ui the KutttblUbmont of ttio ConiitituiUm In 1780. 
Ity (JMiuoK lUMriuirr. <'uriipl«Us In 6 voIn., Nro, prinUxl from m'W 
tv|M«, and IkxiiiiI In clotli, uncut, with ffHt t'>|>« $*i'0O; Hheep, $8.00; 
liulf (iitlf, %AM) |Kir vuhniio. Vol VI csontnhiii ttio UUtory of tliu 
KuniiAtion of tbu <>oniitltution of tho Unltotl HtutiMi, and a Portrait of 
Jklr. littucroft. 

Ill thlM edition of liiN ^n;At woric tho author haa mado axtennire 
ctmiiKCH In tho tiint, uondHtHin^ in plfuscN, onlarKing In othera, and care- 
fully rovUInK, It U praiiically a now worlc miibodvlnff the roaulta of 
tlin littdHt rriM'fin'licH, mid enjoying tlu) advantage of tbD autbor'a long 
and nittturu (t]i|ii*rli'ni.-u. 

** On ftoinpttrlMK thl« work with the eorrvvpondlna Tolomo of the * Oontena* 
ry ' mliiloii of 1H7A, on<i In n\ir\w\*tM\ to Hti« liow ttXt«UHlv« eliantfefi the aoibot 
httN foiitid (Iu«irttiili4. uvith ttfior ho NhorlNu IntfrvAl. Tlitt ftmt thiiiic that ilrilttt* 
mid Im thn iiicnmiMtd iiuiiibitr of chuiituni. rMNUitlnK from Mubdivtiion. The flmt 
viiluiiiit conUiliiN two voltiimmor tua orltflMiil, Aiid In dlvidt^d into thirty-eiuht 
(shtiptfrH tii«t<*itd of (iltrhtni'ii. Thlii In In lunir i|m Iniururttnittiit. Hutluen^w 
nrritntfointint In iiol tho rciNult ifinrtily of NulMliviHion ; tiia inAtUir U ruarranffttd In 
Niii'h A nmnnctr am vaniIv to Incrt^MHti tho luddity And eoutlniioiiNnoNA oflrcAt' 
iiiMiii, 111 ih<i ori'Htiht ti'iitloii Mr. Ittmcroft rcUiiriiM to Uitt urinclplit of dlvlNion 
liiLo p<rlo(iH, iibtiiiiloiiiMl ill Mm ' OitiitiMinry * odllhui, IIU nivlNioii In, howtivor, 
A iK^w ohK. Am Hid poriiiiiiiiiiiL fhapti inkon Ity a tcoitt hlNlorlcAl work, tIdH utsw 
AirAiiKtMiii-iit IN inriuliily mi iiiiprovoiiKuii.'*- Tfm NaUan. {New Yurk). 

'' Thd work lot a wli-lit It In hntldf *>liAp«. And In of courNA moid AUthorltAtlvn 
tlinii (IV -ir iM'Torn. 'IMiU l.mt n'vlHloii will txt wlllioiii rioulH, hotli from ItH d(tNlr« 
utilii form and A<'<'nraL<i Inxl, titn NtundArd oii«.*' tUmUm Trav^Uer. 

" It linrt not hciMi Kniniod to fimiiy hlNtorlAnM to devoto hAJf A CAntnry to thA 
hlilory (if A r«in>/ln piMipln, und lo llvn loiif/ rnoii^dt, nnd. I«| hn Add, to b<t wlllintf 
ttriii wiHd diioii(/li, lo idvlHd and ri'wrlld In nil ht'iiorod old Atfa tho work of a 
wliold iMdilnid." Aiuf lork Mail and A>///'«ir#. 

'"Did I'klunt And llini'din/lindHH of HiiN fdvlMlon would I'Ardlv bit fnio*|M«d wlth- 
niil riMiittiiHiii^ Hid ciJltiiiiiH Hidd l>v MJdd. Tiiii ('iinddn>tiiiion of tho toxt AniountH 
III Mctiniiflihi;^ iivnr iiiid tlilnl of Hid prdvloiiv odlllon, Thoro hAM aIho hron vory 
riMiHlildmhld rdniHlint/ of Hid icxi. On tho wlioid. our oxAinltiAtlon of tltn flrNl 
VMJiiind IdiidN tin lo licjidvn ijinl Hir IhouL'lil <d Lho JilittoriAn lonoN nofhlni^ by tho 
Alilo'dvluilon of Hk* tdxi. A rloH<<r tind Idler Approxlnmtlon to tho boNt roNUltN of 
Hcholnrrtlilp nnd crliirlMiii Ih nMirliiMl Tho piinlir, ^nlnv by ItN inorn cotnpArt 
lii-dvlLy ami in nnioiinL <if inntti-r, Aiid In dconoiny of Itniu And mouoy.**^77^ /n* 

" 'I'hdrd In noHiint/ lo lio >tnld nt tliU dny of tho vnino of ' nAnrroft.* ftN an* 
tt otiiy in no lon^rr In dlHpiiio, nnd am n lildrr' of vivid nnd ronllNtln hi*'tor)cAl 
wrlliiiLrll ninndH nnioiiu Hid bdHi workM of itM ('lMr«M. It innyboinkon forKr^ntod 
tliiit llilt* now odlllon will Kct'ttly oxiond li« umfuUttipH.-J'hUatlafphia Murth 
Aturrii'un. 
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HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

from the Revolution to the Civil War. By John Bach McM aster. 
To be completed in five volumes. Vols. I and II, 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top', $2.60 each. 

SooPK OF TH« WoBK.— ih th€ cmtTM of thii nartxitice much is written qfwarf^ 
eontptmcUt^ and rebetttom ; qf PreHdenU^ of CongretMs^ <^ embasHes^ </ treatitu^ 
of the amliUon qfpoUtieal leaders^ and </ ths rite (^ great parlies in the nation. 
Yet the hUtory qf the peopU is the ehitf theme. At every stage qf the tpUndid 
progress which separates the America qf Washington and Adams from the Amer- 
ica in which we ttve, it has been the author's purpose to describe the dress, ths 
occupations^ the amusements^ the literary canons qf the times ; to note the changes 
(^manners and morals; to trace ths growth qf that humane spirit which abol- 
ished punishment for debt^ and reformed the discipline (^ prisons and qf Jails ; to 
recount the manifold improvemente which, in a thousand ways, have multijflied 
the conveniences qf Hfs and ministered to the happiness (four race; to describe the 
rise and progress qfthat long series (^ mechanical inventions and discoveries which 
is now Vic admiration qf the world, and our Just pride and boast ; to fell how, 
under the benign influence qf Uberfy and peace, there sprang up, in the course (f a 
single century, a prosperity utiparalleled in the annals qf human qfairs. 

**The pledge Kiven by Mr. McMaster, that *■ the hlHtonr of the people rhall be 
the chief theme, Ms poiictilioaely and batisiractorily fnlflllud. lie carriee out his 
promise in a complete, virid, and dellchtfal way. We Bboald add that the liter- 
ary ezecDtion of the work is worths of the inoeratigable iuduHtry and nnceafioff 
yiifilance with which the stores of historical material have bceii accnmalatefT 
welj^hed, and sifted. The cardinal qualities of stvle, lucidity, animation, and 
energy, are everywhere present. Seldom, indeed, has a book, in which matter 
of substantial value has been so happily united to at tract ivenegs of form, been 
offered by an American author to hid lellow-citixens."— iVVe/; I'orlc J9un, 

*' To recount the marvelous progress of the American people, to describe 
their life^heir literature, their occnpatiuns. their amusements, in Mr. McMai-ter^s 
object. His theme is an important ono, and we concrratulate him on hie puccees. 
It has rarely been our proviQce to notice a book with so many excellences and 
BO few defects.*'— iVeio York Herald. 

**Mr. McMaster at once shows his gra^p of the various themes and his special 
capacity as a historian of the people. Ills aim is high, but he hits the mark.''— 
Ifew I'oris Journal of Commerce. 

"I have bad to read a srood deal of history in my «^ay, but I find so much 
freshness in the way Protesnor MrMasler ban treated his subject tLat it is quite 
like a new Biorj.''— Philadelphia Press. 

**Mr. McMaeter's success as a writer seems to ns distinct and decisive. In 
the first place he has written a remarkably readable history. His strle Is clear 
and vii^orons, if not always condensed. Be has the faculty of felicitous com- 
parison and ctmtrast in a marked degree. Mr McManter has produced one ol 
the most spirited of hintories. a book which will be veidely read, and the enter- 
taining qnalitv of which is conspicuous beyond that of any work of its kind."— 
Boston Gazette. 

New York : D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 6 Bond Street. 
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,V- ..' rt- ijk.'lt U'.i'm nf litnrmjTa History of the United Staift. 

lIlsniKY OP TIIK r!VlTEI> STATES, from the DiMOTerr 
• f !!.•■ <'••!.: i Hi rii tM till* K-talili>tinicnt of the Cunstituiion in lTb9. 
\;\ t't>'t <iv. lUN'K'iir. < iiinplL'to ill 6 vol*., Svo, printed f rom ncv 
!■;.•■. :ri I )*-. .!. I i;i i :.i:li. urn. lit, with tilt top, ^'2.50; i^hecp, $3.5«>; 
1. i.i I i!f. ■*{ • ' j"T v..!u!ji''. Vi)l VI Oifitains the Historr of iht 
I •r*. a:: •:. "f i!:- (' ii-ti'.utio:! of the Uniti-d ^itato#, and a Portrait uf 
M.. l'..i:..:..t. 

I: t^ - • ! * <>M iif l:i- srn at wurk the author has made extensive 
i^r. .• - i:i ir.< :• \t. .i'ThIi n-in.: in pla^.*!-!), onlargiug in others, and care- 
t ; !\ :>-.-■.- It i- ]<r:u-tii-.iiiv a ucw work embodying the results of 
r ■ \\'- - 1' :i< -. iii.'l tiijoyini; the advaiita;;e of the author*! long 

■•II- .1. ;ii-:- .• tii'j \*iirk with the corrr«poTKlinc: Tolame of the ^CeDtena* 
ry ' •• . . :i ■ ' >.'•. o:!' i- -un">:>cH lo liit; Ii4>w f xi< ui>i¥e chau^es the ambof 
» I- f- :: . .rt -.- . • ^> r. :iiii r cii fill irt ail inli-nal. The flnt thiui; that strike* 

• ''. i< !' : ■■»••> : 1.11 .I'x r<>f I'luipirri*. rcfultini; from HubdiviiiioD. The flnt 

V .1 .-■ .<:i:..- :-.i • v l.i:ii<-- iif ism* uri^'iiial. and i« divulitl into tbirtr-eiijht 
. ' .;.■■■-- •; -f -I i ■■■.• •■ :i 'riiifi i- in ii-clf ^ iropniTement Bat the new 
I t :.-■ . . I ' :- ■ I ' :■■ r<-:i:i iii'-fi-ly of i>tilKiivii>ion ; tiic matter is ruarrauged in 
- . -I .1 - Ik . ■■•- i< \ i-'.'.\ ;•! iii< ri M-i* till' luci'lity aD<J coctinaoaiiDesfl of tn-at> 
t . ■ ' I'. ' f :>r--- It '- , ill-Ill Mr. Biiirnift n'tiirii« to the urinciple of dlrision 
.■■;■• 'I-. i'»:i ••iii-l :ii i*M- ' <■ -nt-'.ary ' eilition. IUa aiTision ii^, however, 
I % ■ t. \- ! ■■ Ml" :. iiiii-t -li:!;!!- i.ikrii bv a i^reat hiKlnrical work, this new 
.1 r I* :..' :.: .- ■ r'. ,u.i} i:. ::: ijin »vt'iinMi I."— "'/%< .Va/ion (A>W I'ork). 

'■ III ■■ "A-r-i I- I ■* ■. !■• i- III >i-tt«T -liapc. and ii* of coar«e more authoritative 
f.i:. . r ■■ : 1 .:- : i-! r M«-iiiiMiii ti'.* without doabt. both from its desir- 

.*'■ M i:.-i I ■ M- 1- '■■\i. Ill'" >l.'iii'lanl one." — itoeivn TravtUer. 

■• l! * I- ii-' ' ■ '. ."i::t' il tti Miaiiy liistnrian^ to dpv<ite hairacentnr; to the 
I: ■ ■■ . •■ .1 -:: .- ■• ; ■•; ! . :i:i>! I" liv.- luiii.' «-iiiiu:'h. «iid, l«*t 119 add. to be willing 
;i . \ .-■ ■■ <- i.-:i. '•• ! \i- .imI n writf In an bi'Dored old age the work of a 
u.. ; ■ ... ::..■■- .\r / ) tk JJ i,i li/fi t'xitri**. 

■■ I"'.-' \-.!.' itiii f'l' r<.i).'»iT.i-i^ of t'.i* n«vif«lon wonld hardlvbeeneyeed witb- 
!■ I'i:. .' " • ■ il.'i ■: - ^:^^• l»y -iilf. Tl«e condeniMitioii of the text amoants 

• • - •'. •\i.'.\z ..-.IT iiH- i.'iinl tif \\\<' {in'vinu!* edition. There h«i« also been very 
,...-.,,.-., 1, .. r. •■ !-tiri_' ■■rt'u* TixT. (>n the whole, oar examination of the first 

V r ,-■ ".I N r,, t., 5., !i..v,. ih:it I hi- thmi-j'ht «if the historian loi^ee nothincr bv the 
t\ '■ ■. •i*:»!i ■•ft!,- i"\t. A <■'.«•-. rand later approximation to the beet resnits of 
- ■■.'i--:';i iinl iri:i'i-!M i- r-irh'-<l. The pnnlic (rains by its more compact 
'-;■ .-. : i-i .tiiM'iiT-i if mail' r. and in economy of time and money."— 7!)te/fi- 

• f-.- ■ i .'.'..\./r >'..// . 

. .:--•• Is ii-iihiri:: to ho "ajil at thU d^v <if the valne of ' Bancroft.* Its au- 
!*•■■ 'y i- iiM N'liji r in fii-tiu'-. aid an a pifce ofvivid and realistic hi«toiical 
\i •■••:: .' :» -!iiid- .1 till II, J t»ii- li*'-t wiirk* uf itR rla*»i». It may b«^ taken for ersnted 
t If ■■!- i..'-.i I'diiini. will -rL-aily extend its u»;falnei*8.* — i%i£fZile(ipA<a North 

Aril' ri '•iJi. 
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11I8TOKY OF THE PEOPLK OP THE UNITED 8TATE!I, 

from ibo RpYOlutiun to tbo fivil War. It)' John nmii McMjsrtii. 
To be oompk'lcd in livB Tolkimna, Vols. I *Dil 11, Bvo, ololh, gilt 
top', t2.D0 each. 

800MI or rmi ytoax.—ln tlit fOHrmj^ tMi namlir* nturA i» unitr-ii efunn, 
amptradu, and r^tetlloKt; iif J'tttidtntt. qf {.imgrtttt. r^ ftn^aulM, qf IrfiiLi, 
q^ tht am'.itinn nf pvUtical Itaitiri, and <f lilt rUtof grtal parit— In i/u naUiin, 
yet tki hiUvry 1/ Uit pa^it ti Iht MV thrmt. At itiy ilafii iif Ihr t/JtivHil 
prOffT— trUcA ttparata Ihf AineHeai^ WatStnatonanii Attatvfnm tlu .tnifT- 
tea in vihlch vn tliu. U hai bem Iht owMot'i puijioH Id iluetlit Iht ilrtu, til* 
eeeufotlmu. Uu annutnumtt, On lUirary tnniint 1/ Ui llnut; lonnrt llu f/ia<tg*i 
ilf imiwwM and morali; la Inin Uu graiclh i/f Mo/ Awmm tpirit leftlrA iM- 
U>Ud funiilimml for dtM, nnd r^fl>rmtl thr dlnipUnt 1^ prianii and iifJaUt ; U 
rtmuitt flu mani/bM ImpmHinriUt tehifA, In a Ihomatul teaiH, liinn multi/iatd 
lA* comtnimeai qf Hfi anil nUnUltrtd lu iht httpiAit— iif our ract; la ilnniM fhi 
piHiuuf prtigT«i* 1^ that long urlfi'^tnrrliiuiteiil invtPHoni anil dUmtfrlii vMck 
U noa Uu admiralUm cf Ihs imrld. and our jvit priifa and boait ; (0 liU how, 
tmdtrOU bmlgn In/tmnet qf Ubtrln and iHoe; Ihtrttprang up, In ateoiinK^ a 
tingle emlvry, a praiperUii uiiparaiUltii In IMannal'qf Arnnim t^ln, 

"ThapledgaBtteabTMr. ttcH»»iT, thU ' tha blilun nf Ibc pnnnlci »b«11b* 
(hacbltfliiaiiiH.'UpiiiiOilllaullliul «lli>bctiirli> lulDlM. llu rjirrlin uni hit 
pioalMlDacomplau, •ttldiMiiddslUlitnilinv. Wu>iimii<1i>rl<l iIiki Ih* IU«r- 
■ry «ISoiilion of Un work I* worlbj ofttM Inaanitliinbl'- IniliiKiry aijil uiirnatlBii 

Tl^Mnce witboblch Ihsitorm dT blilorlral milcrljil \.:>\- ) < uigii'iT 

veluhed. anrt ■Ifteil. The cardinal giiilllli'H ur itr.vir'. U\i liili.i. mil [Imi, I 

orantwiaiiLlal talne has beva aa liapnilr iiiiliuil lu BPiiiiiiii ■- i>( t. , in 1 » 

olTuted bjr au Amorlcau autbur to bis iL-IIuVF'Cltlu'Ua."— JtVit i'lnk ■•<uii. 



rrolmfBit <n Ilia vay Pri>ir>H<ir MrMnninr tiuH ln.'iiU'irblK kuIiJi'I-i II iil IL 1« i|ul1i 
like a NHw »lury.''—I'hlla<leljMa I'rmi. 

■'Mr, McNwIor'a aiicGRXH bp* ivrili-r onrmii In ri> ill-tliirt niiil clndxlvi-. Ii 
till' dr-t place lio baa wrltt>-n 11 mnnirkaWy ripailahln blHUirj. IIIh "I\1ii Ik I'li^a 
and Tl,n)r(>u«, if not alwaya cnndiiiixnil. Ilx linn llin InmilU at l.'tl<-li<n» r<>m 
niriaun and ciniiraal In a markKd ditfn-p. Mr MrMii>for hax nriHliii'iil iiiin 11 

taiiiliiK quality of whitli la cr)ii)i|il(:iiaua iMijriml lliul of any work'ot lla klml."- 
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